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PRELIMINARY  SUR\^Y 

Was  it  in  the  impenetrable  darkness   of  a 

corner  far  removed  from  the  light  of  history, 

that  there  arose  upon  the  world  the  power 

which  has  exerted  tlie  most  profound  influence 

upon  the  whole  nature  of  mankind  from  its 

most  elementary  motives  to  its  loftiest  aims? 

So    many  imagine    in    these  days — many  for 

whom  has  vani^ihed  that  heavenly  light  which 

shed    its    radiance    over    the    cradle    of    past 

generations.     But  it  was  not  so !— rather  the 

paths,  by  which  Christianity  made  its  entrance 

into    the    world,     were    illumined    by    the 

clear   light   of   a    world   of   civilisation    and 

culture. 
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Tliis  is  ti-ue  also  in  its  right  measure  of  the 
life  of  Him  from  whom  the  whole  movement 
took  its  origin.  Though  the  soil  upon  which 
He  worked  was  at  that  time  upon  the 
circumference  rather  than  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  civilisation,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
cultivated  soil  which  for  some  thousand  of 
years  had  its  share,  both  gi\ing  and  receiving, 
first  in  Oriental  then  in  Gncco-Roman  civilisa- 
tion. It  possessed  besides  a  sure  testimony  of 
higher  culture  in  a  literature  which  reached 
far  back  into  the  past  and  was  still  living  and 
growing. 

This  culture,  when  one  looks  closely,  is 
reflected  in  ^ome  form  or  other  in  every  word 
and  simile  of  Jesus  as  also  in  the  whole  course 
of  His  history ;  though  in  His  special  ministry 
our  Lord  had  no  nce<l  of  all  the  means  which 
this  culture  afforded  Him.  He  could  only  be. 
He  only  wished  to  be  and  to  offer  to  others, 
what  He  was  in  Himself! — a  pei-sonality 
complete  and  self-sufficing,  whose  creative 
energy   proceeded   from  its   God  as  its  only 
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source.  His  mission  was  thus  defined  for 
Him.  He  must  call  into  life  in  the  souls 
of  others  the  treasure  of  His  own  soul.  He 
must  leave  His  own  impress  upon  His 
immediate  environment,  and  through  them 
upon  mankind  by  means  of  direct  personal 
influence.  He  has  not.  therefore,  seized  upon 
one  of  the  most  notable  instmnients  which 
culture  ailbrds— He  has  not  committed  Him- 
self to  ^vriting.  That  He  could  use  the  pen 
we  may  be  sm-e  since  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  regular  Jewish  workshop;  that  He  was 
gifted  for  authorship  siands  beyond  question 
with  one  who  was  the  creator  of  the  Piuables. 
V\Tien  however  we  pass  to  those  who  were 
in  the  tirst  wave  of  the  movement  initiated 
by  Him,  we  find  writing  resorted  to  so 
constantly  and  industriously  as  to  astonish 
us  when  we  consider  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  Christians  and  the  peculiar  en- 
thusiastic spirit  by  which  they  were  inspired. 
This  of  itself  proves  that  Christianity  from 
the  beginning  was  of  tlic  sphere  of  civilisation 
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and  culture.  The  very  first  generation  of 
Christians  created  for  itself  a  literature. 

The  significance  of  this  Uterature  in  itself, 
and  its  importance  for  the  future  of  Christianity, 
can  scarcely  be  rated  at  too  high  a  value.  To 
these  its  most  ancient  scriptures,  next  to  the 
Person  of  its  Founder.  Chi'istianity  owes  the 
faculty  of  self-recollection  which  has  prevented 
this  religion,  amid  the  maze  of  history,  from 
ever  quite  losing  its  own  peculiar  character; 
which  has  indeed  ever  again  enabled  it  to  renew 
its  youth  »nd  to  preserve  itself  inwardly  in- 
dependent of  tlie  chnn^ng  factors  of  human 
development 

The  irreplaceable  value  of  this  ancient 
literature  was  clearly  recognised  from  the 
first  It  was  carefully  preserved  ;  it  was  at  an 
early  date  distinguished  from  the  imitations 
and  new  literary  ventures  of  a  later  generation 
working  under  quite  different  conditions;  and 
finally  it  was  united  into  a  complete  whole, 
forming  our  New  Testament.  To  this  body 
of  scripture    the    Christians    then    assigned 
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determining  authority,  supporting  its  claims  by 
a  peculiar  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  thcjic 
writings — the  so-called  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 
The  beginnings  of  such  a  collection  of  writings 
reach  far  back  behind  the  formation  of  tlie 
Canon.  Perhaps  St  Paul  himself  made  such  a 
banning  with  his  own  epistles  ;  certainly  the 
communities  founded  by  him  made  collections 
of  these  particular  writings  either  during  his 
lifetime  or  soon  afterwards.  This  was  followed 
by  the  compilation  of  the  four  gospels  which, 
according  to  clear  indications,  could  not  have 
taken  place  later  than  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
second  century.  Roimd  this  nucleus  the 
other  books  gradually  collected,  and  by  the 
begimiing  of  the  third  century  all  the  essential 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  already 
canonised — i.e.  were  admitted  into  the  list  of 
authoritative  scripture. 

Some  products  of  early  Christian  literary 
activity  must  ha\'e  been  lost  long  before  this 
time;  others,  owing  to  their  exclusion  &om 
the  Canon,  must  have  gradually  disappeared. 
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For  instance,  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  a 
letter  of  St  Paul  addressed  to  Corinth,  and  of 
another  to  Laodicea.  and.  besides,  of  some 
gospels  whose  date  indeed  cannot  be  exactly 
fixed,  among  which  the  so-called  gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  was  without  doubt  the  most  valuable. 
However,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  loss  is  not 
of  considerable  importance.  Had  they  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  possess  some  more 
examples  of  species  of  composition  which  are 
already  well  represented ;  but  our  general 
impression  of  primitive  Christian  literature 
would  not  have  been  enriched  by  new 
essential  traits. 

As  for  some  ancient  Christian  writings 
which  are  contemporary  with  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  been  preserved 
for  our  knowledge  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were,  by  the  varying  usage  of  some  centuries, 
attached  to  the  New  'J'estament,  we  can  only 
commend  the  verdict  of  the  Christians  of  the 
second  century  against  their  acceptation. 
There  is  wanting  in  them  what  forms  the  very 
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heart  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures:  tlie 
strenuous  concentration  upon  what  is  inward 
and  therefore  essential :  the  "  knowledge  of 
notliing  but  Christ,"  as  St  Paul  once  defines  it ; 
the  fulness  of  creative  power  and  of  \Hctorious 
assurance  of  aim  which  of  itself  repells  all  that 
is  strange  and  heterogeneous ;  "  the  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  later  generations  felt 
and  named  it;  finally,  the  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  that  world  of  religious  feeling 
and  practice  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Old  Testement 

The  union  of  the  primitive  Christian  litera- 
ture in  one  book,  and  the  transference  to  it  of 
the  truly  mechanical  Jewish  dogma  of  Inspira- 
tion, early  blinded  men's  eyes  and  blunted 
their  feelings  for  tlie  great  variety  and  distinct 
individuality  of  the  separate  woi-ks  which  were 
now  united  in  one.  Still  less  could  there  ■ 
be  perceived  in  tliese  writings  a  living  spirit 
in  full  development  striWng  towards  yet 
clearer  expression.  As  it  is  when  men  look 
at  some  sacred  picture,  so  many  traits — and 
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as  forcibly  as  the  abiding  tnith  which  forms 
the  content  of  these  scriptures. 

Of  course  these  writings,  with  all  their 
variety,  possess  a  common  property  which 
binds  them  closely  together.  They  all  deal 
with  the  same  great  question,  the  question 
of  religion ;  and  that  in  the  distinct  form 
given  it  by  tlie  Person  and  history  of 
.Jesus,  and  by  the  fact  of  His  acceptance 
as  the  Christ  in  Christian  circles.  Christ 
is  their  life.  They  all  have  origin  in  the 
same  spiritual  world  >vhose  poles  are,  so 
to  speak,  Jerusalem  and  Athens,  a  world 
in  which  the  Eiastern  Semitic  spirit  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  Judaism,  and  the  spirit  of 
Greece  in  the  cosmopolitan  form  it  developed 
after  Alexander  had  broken  do^vn  the  ban'iers 
of  the  nations,  now  met  in  conflict,  now  came 
to  mutual  compromise.  And  just  in  so  tar  as 
this  antique  world  in  its  customs,  its  concep- 
tions, its  idealii,  is  far  removed  from  us,  so  do 
these  writings  arouse  in  us  an  impression  of 
similarity,  just  as  to  a  Chinese  ear  the  music 
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of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  ^ Vaguer,  seems 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  tlie  same  in 
character. 

*  •  «  •  • 

Hut  our  concern  in  this  volume  is  not  with 
the  world  of  thouglit  revealed  in  tlicsc  Iwoks, 
but  witli  the  lK)oks  themselves.  We  would 
relate  the  history  of  the  literature  of  Early 
Christianity. 

The  language  employed  in  this  literature  is 
Greek,  the  universal  language  of  those  days. 
And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  create,  as  was  once  thought,  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  this  language — a  New 
Testament  Greek.  Nor  did  they  speak  and 
write,  a-s  others  have  believed,  in  a  .lewish-Greek 
patois.  It  cannot,  of  course,  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  and  that  of  other  con- 
temporary writei's.  But  this  difference  does 
not  lie  in  distinction  of  dialect.  The  latter 
authors,  who  wrote  for  a  cultured  public, 
endeavoured    with  more   or  less   success  to 
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imitate,  as  far  as  the  linng  development  of 
the  Greek  tongue  still  permitted,  that  epoch 
of  the  language  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  classic  creations  of  the  Periclean  age. 
The  Christian  ^vrite^s,  free  from  all  such 
(esthetic  humours  and  quite  absorbed  by  the 
burning  desire  to  reach  the  hearts  of  their 
readers,  spoke  in  the  living  language  of  their 
time,  in  that  popidar  language  of  conversation 
and  commerce,  as  it  again  lives  before  our  eyes 
in  the  epistles  and  commercial  records  which 
the  sands  of  Egypt  have  preserved  for  the 
excavator  of  to-day.  It  was  with  them  as 
with  Luther,  who,  when  he  determined  to  set 
forth  to  his  nation  a  Bible  in  German, "  looked 
to  tlie  stomach  of  the  common  people." 

It  was  unavoidable  but  that  the  primitive 
Christian  writers  often  used  compulsion  with 
the  Greek  tongue  and  offended  against  its 
genius.  They  wished  to  bring  to  expression 
things  which,  up  to  that  time,  were  foreign  to 
the  Greek  spirit  and  had  only  found  verbal 
expression  in  Semitic  languages.    And  besides. 
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it  is  only  nattiral  that  the  phraseologj-  of  tlie 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  they  were  habituated  fitjm  their  youth, 
should  unconsciously  flow  from  their  pens, 
and  still  more,  that  when  their  subject  matter 
brought  them  into  close  contact  with  the  Old 
Testament  or  when  they  translated  fi-om  the 
Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine,  their  Greek 
should  receive  a  foreign  tinge.  All  this, 
Iiowever,  does  not  give  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  the  character  of  a  peculiar  dialect, 
it  only  lends  to  the  universal  dialect  that  was 
employed  in  these  writings  a  slight  colouring 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  with  each 
author. 

For  we  may  draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction 
between  the  New  Testament  writere  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  they  show  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  best  Greek, 
scarcely  difTerent  in  any  point  from  that  of  con- 
temporary writers,  was  n-ritten  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  an  Alexandrian 
by  educ    '      -"t  least,  and  by  the  author  of  the 
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Lukan  writings,  who  was_ErgbabIy  anEpheaion. 
Somewliat  inferior  to  ttiese  in  literary  purity 
and  genuinely  Greek  style,  but  far  superior  to 
them  in  a  masterly  command  of  the  language, 
stands  Paul  the  Tarsan.  The  Greek  of  those 
days  becomes  indeed  in  his  hands  the  keenest 
and  most  flexible  instrument  of  a  spirit  of 
boundless  po\ver  and  endowment.  In  the 
same  measure  as  we  can  speak  of  a  language 
of  Bunyan  or  of  Milton,  so  may  we  speak  of  a 
language  of  Paul.  The  smallest  amount  of 
linguistic  versatility  is  shown  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  more  particularly  in  the  Book  of ' 
Revelation  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St  James. 

And  as  the    primitive    Christian    authors 
employed  tlie  universal  dialect  of  their  times, 
so  also  they  accommodated  themselves  to  con- 
temporary taste  in  literary  form.     It  was  a 
widc-sprea<l  litt-rary  custom  to  set  down  one's 
thoughts  in  form  of  an  epistle,  as  did  St  Paul 
H  and   other  Christians  after    him.      Also    the 
H  collection  of  Pauline  epistles  which  was,  we 
H  may  say,   published    by   the    Christians,   has 
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abundant  analogies  in  the  literature  of  the 
Augustau  and  post-Augustan  epochs.  Again, 
collections  of  strikiHg  sayings  of  distinguished 
men,  like  those  collections  of  words  of  Jesus 
which  are  worked  up  in  our  Gospels,  were 
a  well-known  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world  of  those  days.  Moreover  the  popular 
biographies  of  great  men  current  in  those  days, 
and  UTitten  Ukeu-ise  in  the  first  place  with  an 
ethical  purpose,  form  an  analogy,  if  a  remote 
one.  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  New 
Testament,  This  similarity  was  so  strongly  felt 
by  Justin,  the  philosopher  who  had  become  a 
Christian,  that  in  an  apology  for  Christianity 
addressed  to  the  Roman  Emperor  be  even  ap- 
plied to  the  Gospels  the  customar)' title  assigned 
in  his  days  to  such  biographies — a  Greek  word 
corresponding  to  our  word  "  Memoirs."  The 
Jobannine  Apocalypse  has  its  parallels  in  all 
kinds  of  esoteric  writings  and  books  of  vision 
and  prophecy.  Finally,  it  was  a  favourite 
practice  of  rlietoriciaiis  and  sophists  to  foster 
hes  or  lettere  upon  great  men.  especially 
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renowned  philosophers  and  orators,  and  in  this 
way  to  gain  for  their  own  ideas  patrons  of  note 
and  authority.  Nor  was  this  practice  regarded 
by  any  one  as  something  dishonourable. 

It  is,  however,  impoi-tant  to  notice  not  only 
the  foniis  whieli  were  accepted  as  models  for  the 
literary  activity  of  the  first  Christians,  but  also 
the  forms  which  they  did  not  employ.  Tliey 
wrote  no  text-books — certainly  no  dogmatic 
text-books — no  philosophic  treatises,  no  cate- 
chism, no  statute  or  code  of  laws,  no  formal 
creed,  also  no  works  of  imagination  in  tbe 
ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase.  All  that  comes  I 
from  them  is  the  expression  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  conriction  the  most  profound, 
most  sincere,  and  most  saci-ed. 

The  period,  during  which  the  early  Christian 
writings  comprised  in  the  New  Testament 
were  composed,  certainly  does  not  extend 
beyond  tlie  first  tliree  generations.  The 
majority  of  them  were  most  probably  written 
within  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix   exactly  the  year  for  each 
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writing,  nor  is  such  knowledge  of  any 
essential  worth  seeing  that  the  exact  date 
would  give  us  no  exact  picture  of  the  circura- 
stAnces  of  the  time  of  composition. 

We  have  knowledge  indeed  of  some  crucial 
epochs  in  the  development  of  those  days 
without,  of  course,  being  able  to  state  with 
certainty  how  far  they  were  recognised  as  such 
by  the  Christians  of  the  period.  Those  which 
are  most  ancient  and  well  known  are  not 
material  to  our  purpose  because  they  date 
before  the  beginning  of  Christian  literature. 
These  are  the  first  origui  of  Christian  com- 
munities outside  Jerusalem,  then  outside 
Palestine :  tlie  entrance  of  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  brotherhood  ;  the  concession  of  free- 
dom from  the  Mosaic  Law  by  the  Jewish 
Christians  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  the 
passage  of  the  movement  irom  the  Oriental 
into  the  Greek  world,  The  times  during 
which  these  steps  were  taken  were  the  years 
of  the  conflict  of  the  new  organism  for  its 
existence  and  for  the  Hrst  stages  of  its  develop 
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ment.  Such  times  can  s|>are  no  leisure  for 
literature,  nor  could  literarj'  effort  be  of  any 
avail:  such  times  demand  action. 

The  next  period  is  one  of  more  peaceful  ■ 
development  upon  tlie  ground  that  had  heen 
already  won.  It  is  distinctly  marked  by  the 
death  of  the  leaders  St  Paul.  St  Peter,  and 
St  James,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
decade  of  tlic  century,  and  by  the  destruction, 
in  70  A.D.,  of  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  and  up  to 
this  time  the  centre  of  the  whole  movement. 
Tliese  two  striking  events,  which  lie  fairly 
near  to  one  another  in  point  of  time,  mark 
the  close  of  the  primitive  epoch — the  epoch  of 
the  heroes,  the  epoch  of  the  Apostles  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  the  time  when  the  move- 
ment was  confined  within  narrower  limits. 
The  only  New  Testament  writings  which  date 
from  this  period  are  the  epistles  of  St  Paul 
and  the  elements  of  our  Gospels ;  both  forming, 
of  course,  the  most  precious  treasures  of  tlie 
whole  early  Christian  literature. 

Within  the  following  generation— the  epoch 
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of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called-  -we  know  of  no  event  which 
forms  a  distinct  historical  landmark. 

This  epoch  again  merges  imperceptibly  into 
the  epoch  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers. 
The  only  event  known  to  us  which  inai'ks 
this  period  is  one  connected  with  the  external 
relations  of  Christianity — the  outbreak  of  the 
tii-st  systematic  and  wide-spread  persecution  of 
the  new  religion  under  Domitian.  Here,  again, 
we  have  do  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
of  this  persecution.  However,  such  an  event 
proves  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  world  had 
now  begun  to  watch  the  movement  closely ; 
it  brought,  moreover,  the  Christians  to  clear 
consciousness  of  themselves  as  a  separate  body 
now  about  to  play  a  distinct  part  upon  the 
stage  of  historj'.  Their  attention  was  now 
more  forcibly  directed  to  their  relationship  to 
society  outside,  and  was  less  focussed  upon 
the  more  intimate  communal  and  spiritual 
questions  which  concerned  themselves  alone. 
This  appreciation   of  tlie  signilicance  of  the 
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persecution  of  Domitiaii,  which  broke  out  in 
different  provinces  of  the  Homan  Empire 
during  tlie  years  92-96  a.d..  finds  support  in 
the  history  of  early  Cliristian  htcrature ;  for,  1 
if  I  rightly  judge,  with  this  period  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Christians  starts  afresh.  At  1 
least  traces  of  persecution  are  wanting  in  none 
of  the  writings  of  the  second  generation,  and 
all  their  authors  have  a  wide  outlook  over  the 
whole  world. 

We  can  also  distinguish  broadly  between 
the  land  of  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  first 
and  second  genenition.  The  authors  of  the 
first  generation  are  Orientals.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  the  second  generation  the  East  makes 
no  further  contribution ;  rather  the  names 
Rome  and  Ephesus  mark  the  home  of  these 
writings. 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  wTitings  were  by  nationality 
Jews,  though  those  of  the  second  generation 
must  have  been  Jews  of  the  dispersion  who 
had  grown   up   under   the   influence   of  the 
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Gneco-Roman  cultxire  of  the  Empire.  Only 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  Liikati 
writings  is  it  probable  that  he  was  a  heathen 
by  birth  and  education,  though  before  he 
became  a  Christian  he  must  have  been  in 
some  measure  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Jewish  religious  ideals. 


ST  PAUL 


The  most  sinking  and  impressive  character 
among  the  early  Christian  writers  is  tlie  earliest 
of  them,  the  Apostle  St  Paul  One  might 
speak  of  him  as  an  author,  for  nothing  that  is 
essential  to  literary  eminence  was  wanting  in 
him,  were  it  not  that  his  personality  was  far 
too  comprehensive  for  such  a  name.  He  was 
above  all  things  a  man  of  force,  a  man  of 
action.  His  nature  drove  him  into  the  world 
of  action  that  he  might  directly  influence  it 
and  transform  it.  He  must  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  must  throw  himself  into 
intimate  fellowship  with  them,  he  must  kindle 
among  them  the  tire  of  enthusiasm  which 
burned  in  his  own  soul,  he  must  with  untiring 
energy  stir  up  the  flame  and  fan  it  into  a  blaze 
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with  tlie  whirlwind  of  his  spirit  Again,  he 
was  a  man  of  love.  He  must  see  men  eye  to 
eye,  he  must  penetrate  into  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  hearts ;  he  must  reach  forth  his 
hand  to  them,  and  must  share  with  them  in 
intimate  eoinminiion  that  whereof  the  heart 
was  running  over;  he  must  raise  them  from 
their  slough  of  misery,  he  must  save  them. 
Lastly,  he  was  a  man  of  organisation.  He 
purposed  to  create  something  which  would 
stand  fast  in  the  storm  of  evil,  to  build  the 
spiritual  "Temple  of  God."  In  all  lands  he 
must  gather  together  into  a  mighty  people  of 
God  those  whom  God  had  predestined  thereto. 
He  must  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  of  Glory  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  age. 
In  these  aims  he  must  spend  and  be  spent,  the 
slave  of  his  Lord  and  Master. 

But  he  could  not  be  in  rU  places  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  And  so  when  he  was  divided 
from  some  field  of  his  labour  by  long  stretches 
of  sea  and  land,  when  his  heart  was  moved 
by  yearning  for  his  beloved  children,  or  by 
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anxiety  whether  they  might  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  lie  led  astray,  then  he  would  take  up 
his  pen,  or  (spenking  more  accurately)  would 
call  for  an  amanuensis  and  would  dictate  to 
liim  the  meditations,  the  thoughts,  the  plans 
which  moved  his  spirit  and  took  form  within 
his  soul.  Now  and  again  he  himself  may  well 
have  first  draw-n  up  a  short  sketch  of  an  epistle. 
For  though  many  passages  of  his  epistles  are 
like  the  sudden  eruption  of  a  volcano,  though  in 
others  there  breathes  the  warmth  and  fragrance 
of  the  intimate  spontaneous  feeling  of  the 
moment,  though  oftentimes  thought  overtakes 
and  confuses  thought  like  wave  upon  wave  so 
that  there  seems  no  room  for  both,  thougli  many 
a  word  is  slung  forth  for  which  calmer  con- 
sideration would  have  chosen  a  milder  accent, 
still  these  letters  are  occasional  writings  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  Goethe's  poems  can  be 
called  occasional  writings.  They  are  not  ( 
creations  of  the  moment,  but  in  composition  I 
and  expression  are  the  fruit  of  most  earnest  1 
thought  and   of  conscious   literary   art.      St  \ 
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Paul  wTote  them,  just  as  other  writers  of  liis 
days  composed  epistles,  not  only  for  the 
readers  to  which  he  addressed  them,  but  nith 
the  thought  of  their  publication  among  a 
much  wider  circle.  Nor  did  he  purpose  to  give 
expression  to  thoughts  born  of  the  moment,  but 
to  eternal  abiding  truths.  And  yet  the  epistles 
ai-e  not  dogmatic  treatises.  They  are  intended 
to  be  read  as  letters  are  read,  not  verse  by  verse, 
not  in  detached  portions,  not  in  sentences  torn 
from  their  context,  but  in  one  connected  read- 
ing. Each  epistle  is  intended  to  take  effect 
as  a  whole. 

For  work  of  this  kind,  Paul  was  qualified 
as  scarcely  another  who  has  used  the  pen. 
His  eloquence,  his  lively  imagination,  his  deep 
and  yet  clear  feeling,  the  keenness,  the 
abounding  wealth,  the  energy  of  his  spirit,  all 
these  made  him  the  creative  genius  that  could 
form  into  intellectual  concepts  and  express  in 
words  the  new  spiritual  experience  which  his 
soul  had  felt  more  deeply  and  keenly  than 
others ;    these  gifts   again  caused   that    every 
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lote  .struck  in  sympathetic  souls  found  in  him 

in   answering  echo.      His   mighty  aims,   his 

'grand  ideals,  the  self-overpowering  impulse  of 

Ewill.  rapt  him  to  heights  whereon  a  man 
omes  a  poeL     Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  tliat 
•  of  such  strong  recepti\ity  was  not  in  vain 

the  child  of  a  brilliant  epoch  of  culture  and 

■brought  up  at  one  of  its  chief  seats.     He  also 

Bloves,  like  the  authors  of  his  times,  that  rhythm 

Bbf  style  for  which  his  t«ste  had  heen  sharpened 

by  the  language  of  the  prophets  of  bis  nation. 

IAVhoIe  sections  of  his  epistles  can  be  diWded 
into  short  complete  lines,  like  poetry  in  prose. 
He  is  a  master   of  rhetorical   climax.      At 
Supreme  points  his  style  becomes  lyric.     He 
is  fond  of  developing  a  thesis  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.      He  is   fond  of  putting   religious 
statements,  and  more  especially  ethical  prin- 
ciples, in  short  epigrammatic  shape.     He  has 
Hi    predilection    for    paradox,    for    enigmatic 
Hsentences,  such  as  *'  AVhen  I  am  weak  then  am 
Hi  strong."    These  are  all  refinements  of  style 
'  which  were  generally  admired  in  those  dajrs. 
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Moreover,  the  well-balanced  arrangement  of 
the  greater  epistles  betrays  knowledge  of.  and 
sure  practice  in,  the  rules  for  the  composition 
of  a  discourse  which  were  established  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoric. 

And  yet  his  strong  sense  of  the  sacrcdness 
of  his  mission  and  of  the  solemn  import  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  all  telling  of  a  great  crisis 
in  the  world's  history,  of  the  great  catastrophe 
now  at  hand — -this  together  with  the  conviction 
that  he  stood  forth  in  the  service  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world — 
preserved  Si  Paul  from  all  parade  of  rhetoric, 
&om  every  empty  word,  iirom  all  vain  deligJit 
in  beauty  of  form  and  loftiness  of  tone.  W'ith 
him  is  to  be  found  no  empty  pathos,  no 
affected  phraseology,  no  sounding  brass,  no 
tinkling  cj'mbal. 

And  though  time  has  caused  large  passages 
of  tlie  epistles  to  become  quite  alien  to  the 
thought  of  our  days,  still  these  letters  of  the 
mighty  genius,  who  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
spirit  upon  a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling, 
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arc.  taken  as  a  whole  and  judged  simply  from 
the  Literar}'  xtandpoiiit,  splendid  achievements 
of  human  literature  of  which  we  can  say.  more 
tnily  than  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  that  they  ncvei'  grow  old. 


1.  The   Fihst   Epistle  to  the 

TllESSAlXJSIANS. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  genuine 
letters  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  literary 

tivity  of  the  great  Christian  missionary  first 
b^fins  with  the  entrance  of  the  mission  into 
Hellas,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word, 
which  at  Utat  time  included  all  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  .'Egean  Sea.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  reason  to  suppose  that  St  Paul  wrote 
epistles  during  his  missionary  work  in  the 
East  and  in  central  Asia  Minor,  seeing  that 
such  letters  must  then  have  vanished  from 
notice  at  an  early  date.  W'ith  Damascus, 
where  he  began  his  work  (GaL  i.  17;  Acts  ix. 
19-25).  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  renewed 
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his  connection.  During  the  following  eleven 
years  of  acthity  in  Syria  and  Cilicia  (Gal.  i. 
21),  with  Antioch  as  a  centre  (Acts  xi.  28  /".), 
the  facilities  for  travel  might  well  preclude  all  ■ 
need  for  epistolary  intercourse.  After  he  had 
left  Syria  (Acts  xiii.  1  /)  he  would  scarcely  M 
have  had  any  motive  for  ninting  thither,  since, 
according  to  Acts  xiii.  1,  there  was  in  that 
land  no  lack  of  leading  men  whom  it  was 
quite  against  his  principles  to  address  from  a 
distance.  And  though  St  Paul  dming  the 
period  of  the  Greek  mission  wrote  once 
under  especially  pressing  circumstances  to  the  f 
Galatian  communities,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  already  done  the  same 
thing  once  before,  and  that  while  the  later  letter 
has  been  preserved  the  first  has  vanished. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  earliest 
letter  of  St  Paul  that  has  come  down  to  us  is 
also  the  first  that  he  composed. 

This  document,  addressed  by  St  Paul  to  the 
Christian  community  of  the  Thessalonians. 
among  all  his  epistles  to  various  clmrchcs  has 
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rtnost  strongly  the  character  of  a  real  letter— 
i.e.  an  unpremeditated  outpouiitig  of  the  heart 

I  as  distinct  from  a  hterary  publication  in 
epistolary  fonii  tor  which  some  considerable 
period  of  preparatory  thought  is  required. 
Thus  it  is  also  the  shortest  of  all  the  letters, 
and  is  accordingly  placed  in  the  New  Testa- 

[ment  at  the  end  of  the  collection  of  St 
Paul's  ecclesiastical  epistles,  which  are  there 
arranged  in  order  of  their  length.    In  a  certain 

i  sense  the  most  delightful,  at  all  events  the 
least  theological  of  the  epistles,  it  makes  the 
smallest  demand  upon  the  intellect  of  the 
reader. 

This,  the  first  letter  composed  by  the 
Apostle,  is  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Thes- 
saloiiica — the  present  Salonica — the  most  im- 
portant of  the  cities  visited  by  him  in  the 
proWnce  of  Macedonia,  the  first  purely  Greek 
proWiice  to  which  he  had  carried  the  message 
of  the  Gospel.  As  he  writes  to  these  Thes- 
salonians  he  is  absorbed  in  the  thronging 
memories  of  his  mission  among  them.      The 
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bright,fi'esh  enthusiasm  ofthc  new-born  Church 
is  reflected  in  the  picture  which  the  Apostle 
draws  with  the  love  wherewith  a  mother 
Speaks  of  her  tirst  child.  He  calls  the  Thes- 
satonian  Church  his  pride  and  his  joy  (ii.  20). 
He  had  only  lately  founded  it  during  a  stay 
counted  only  by  weeks.  We  know,  from  the 
Acts,  that  he  had  begun  iti  the  Synagogue 
to  preach  the  Messiah  who  had  appeared  in 
Jesus ;  that  the  Jews  did  not  accept  his  teach- 
ing, and  expelled  him  from  the  Synagogue, 
while  the  Gentile  chents  of  the  Synagogue 
showed  themselves  approving  and  sympathetic 
to  an  astounding  degree,  and  accepted  the 
Gospel,  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  amid  much 
persecution  and  with  joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

The  Church  was  scarcely  established  when 
his  zeal  drove  him  onwards  to  Athens  and 
then  to  Corinth,  the  centre  at  that  time  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  Hut  he  looked  backwards 
with  a  yearning  heart.  He  felt  as  if  bereft  of 
1.1  ^   children   (ii.   17).     He  must  know   how 
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tliey  fare  now  that  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

He  had  heard,  besides,  that  they  were  being 

Ipersecuted  by  theii-  fellow-countrymen  (ii.  14). 

He  wished  to  hasten  to  them  himself,  but  it 

was  not  permitted  him  (ti.  IH).     In  his  anxiety 

!he  sent  to  tlieui  Timotiieus,  his  younger  fellow- 

abourer,  altliough  be  must  thus  be  left  alone 

|in   Athens  with    SUvanus    {iii.    1-5).      Now 

imotheus   has   brought   him    good    tidings; 

they  persevere  in  tiaith,  they  desire  greatly  to 

ee  him  as  he  also  to  see  them  (iii.  6-8).    His 

uspense  is  over.     His  heart  is  full  of  joy  and 

thankfulness  (iii.  9) ;  only  the  yearning  to  see 

hem  again  still  remains  (iii.  10).     He  must  tell 

hem  all  these  emotions  of  his  soul.     And 

yet  although  these  first  three  chapters,  so  full 

|Of  fervent  affection,  might  seem  but  the  out- 

urst  of  an  overflowing  heart,  still  in  writing 

tlicm  tlic  great  pastor  of  souls  has  his  own  pur- 

;e  in  view.     The  words  in  which  he  reminds 

lera  of  the  first  beginnings  of  their  Church 

i,  2-10)  arc  uitended  to  warn  and  encourage 

is  converts  to  abide  fnithfiil  to  this  their  past 
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history.  The  sketches  he  gii'es  of  hts  ac^vity 
among  them  (ii.  1-16)  are  meant  to  secure  his 
memory  ftom  all  detraction  and  slander. 
And  what  he  says  concerning  their  fellowship 
and  mutual  yearning  one  for  another  (ii,  17- 
iii.  12)  is  intended  to  knit  together  this  fellow- 
ship in  bonds,  if  possible,  yet  stronger  and  more 
intimate.  But  the  greeting  itself  (iii.  13), 
which  concludes  tliis  section  of  the  epistle, 
bints  at  many  other  things  which  lay  upon 
his  heai-t  to  say  to  them.  He  proceeds,  there- 
fore, in  a  new  section  (iv.  1-v.  11),  which  is  in- 
troduced as  a  concluding  note.  He  is  anxious 
about  full  sanctification  of  life  among  these 
Greek  converts,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  cus- 
tomary immorality  and  want  of  honour  {iv.  1-8). 
Next  he  warns  them  to  earn  their  bread  by 
honest  labour :  a  wai'ning  which  was  necessary 
in  presence  of  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  detach- 
ment from  earthly  things  wherewith  Christians 
looked  forward  to  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world  (iv.  9-12).  Then  he  comforts  their 
hearts  concerning  deaths  which  had  occurred 
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in  the  community,  he  depicts  in  the  boldest 
imagery  how  tlie  dead  also  ^^itl  have  a  share 
in  the  glory  to  come  (iv.  18-v.  8).  Then 
playing  upon  the  double  meaning  of  "  sleep  " 
and  *'  night."  and  passing  therewith  to  the 
thouglit  of  those  sleeping  in  unbelief,  he  de- 
picts his  Christian  converts  as  children  of 
light,  as  watchful  veteran  soldiers  girt  with 
the  breastplate  of  faith  and  of  love  and  having 
as  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation  (v.  4-10). 
fWith  the  mention  of  these  three  virtues  he 
returns,  as  it  were,  to  the  beginning  (i.  3)  and 
concludes  this  beautiful   epistle  with   one  of 

I  those  strings  of  short  exhortations  like  glitter- 
ing diamonds,  which  he  can  compose  with  a 
master's  hand : — 
"Admonish  the  disorderly,  encourage  the 
faint-hearted,  support  the  weak,  be  long  suffer- 
ing toward  all.  See  that  none  render  unto 
any  one  evil  for  e\nl ;  but  alway  follow  after 
that  whicli  is  good,  one  toward  another,  and 
^toward  ail.  Rejoice  alway ;  pray  without  ceas- 
ing; in  everything  give  thanks.     Quench  not 
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tlie  spirit ;  despise  not  prophe^'ings ;  prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;  abstain 
from  every  form  of  e^il.  And  the  God  of  peace 
himself  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and  may  your 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  entire, 
without  blame  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you 
who  will  also  do  it. 

"  Brethren  pray  for  us,  greet  all  the  brethren 
with  an  holy  kiss.  I  adjure  you  by  tlie  Lord 
that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  bretlircn. 

"The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you." 

No  other  of  St  Paul's  epistles  is  in  its  origin 
so  independent  of  external  circumstances  and 
events  as  tliis.  In  it  we  see  tlie  Apostle  give 
free  course  to  his  own  true  nature.  From  this 
epistle  we  learn  what  was  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  this  herald  of  a  new  world,  what  was 
the  inward  heart  of  his  gospel ;  we  learn  how 
simple,  how  grand  were  the  conceptions  that 
formed  the  sacred  shrine  round  which  he 
gathered  men,  wearied  and  satiated  in  soul,  into 
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fellowship  inspired  with  hope  for  tlie  future ; 
Iwe  know  the  glorious  trutlis  that  occupied 
lis  discourse  when  he  was  not  compelled  to 
'guard  his  glad  tidings  from  inisunderstand- 
^ing  or  to  justify  it  against  objections,  but 
Bmight  speak  as  a  father  speaks  with  his  ehil- 
Hdren.  St  Paul,  whom  we  so  easily  represent  to 
l^urselves  as  a  theologtan  ^veighed  down  with 
profound  thought  and  immersed  in  controvei'sy, 

Eere  shows  himself  in  his  inmost  character  of 
mple  noble  humanity. 
'hessalonica  was  a  provincial  town.  The 
^epistle^  to  the  Coiinthians  introduce  us  to  a 
Bcapital  city,  tlie  metropolis  of  tlie  Greek  life  of 
Hthosc  days.  W^e  take,  as  it  were,  our  stand 
|upon  the  bridge  that  had  oidy  lately  been  built 
between  the  Biast  and  West  of  those  days, 
long  which  passed  the  commerce,  upon  which 
ict  the  nations  of  the  world.  Nowhere  else 
tjie  New  Testament  are  we  afforded  such  an 
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insiglit  into  the  scene  ot'spiritual  turmoil  stirred 
up  at  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel,  into  the 
multitude  of  burning  questions  that  demanded 
an  answer,  into  the  bitter  controversies  which 
required  healing,  intotlie  struggle  of  the  new 
spirit  towards  right  and  complete  development 
Moreover,  St  Paul  shows  ui  these  epistles  so 
true  and  so  firm  a  grasp  of  the  whole  situatioa 
that  they  become  historical  authorities  of  the 
first  rank,  the  like  of  which  we  scarcely  possess 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  literature.  They 
are  documents  which  enable  posterity  to  atliuii 
to  a  lining  and  clear  conception  of  the  primi- 
tive development  of  Christianity  in  the  Greek 
world  such  as  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  without  them. 

Moreover,  the  personality  of  the  Apostle 
so  stands  forth  in  this  stormy  scene  that  it 
displays  itself  to  us  in  its  complete,  even 
colossal,  grandeur  and  sti-ength.  Ever  in 
restless  movement,  nndaunted  by  difficulty,  in 
continual  feud  with  all  that  seemed  to  him 
wrong,  full  of  vehement  passion,  he  fights  with 
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nil  the  weapons  of  his  gifted  nature — only 

I  never  with  dishonour — witli  keen  undei'stand- 
ing,  with  enthusiastic  fervour,  with  cutting 
irony,  vnth  affectionate  heart-piercing  appeal. 
Now  he  rages  with  the  voice  of  the  storm, 
again  he  breathes  in  gentle  whispers ;  now  he 
paints  in  bold  dashes  of  colour,  again  he  draws 

tthe  line  sharp  and  clear ;  now  he  strikes  his 
readei-s  to  the  ground,  again  he  sweeps  them 
Eway  in  sj-mpatliy  witli  hiiu ;  now  he  claims 
for  himself  absolute  authority,  again  he  wishes 
oidy  to  be  the  helper  of  their  joy.     Yet  he  has 

I  throughout  but  one  aim — the  business  of  his 
Master,  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 
The  richest  in  content  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  letters  addressed  to  Corinth  is  the 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  called  in  oiu-  collec- 

Ition  "the  first."  which  St  Paul  wrote  in 
Ephesus  during  his  tliree  years'  mission  there, 
ftnd  after  his  foundation  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  during  a  stay  of  one  and  a  half  years 
in  Corintli.  Many  circumstances  had  combined 
to  incite  the  A[x>stle  to  the  composition  of  on 
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epistle  so  comprehensive  and  so  general  in  its 
address.  The  letter  itself  makes  this  plain  for 
us.  [n  the  fiist  place,  a  case  of  grievous  mora! 
obliquity  had  occurred  in  the  community,  a  re- 
lapse into  the  immorality  of  Corinth  which  was 
infamous  throughout  the  whole  world.  This 
had  occuiTcd  in  the  past,  and  had  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  Apostle  some  time  previously.  He 
had  at  once  sent  to  the  community  a  short 
letter  of  sharp  rebuke  and  strict  advice^a  letter 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
by  the  Corintliians,  and  has  not,  therefore,  come 
down  to  us.  Probably  a  passage  inserted  in 
our  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ii.  Cor. 
vt  4-vii.  1),  a  passage  which  in  tone  and 
contents  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  present 
context,  is  a  remnant  of  the  mildest  part 
of  this  letter.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
apostolic  remonstrance,  the  scandal  was  not 
dealt  mth  so  strictly  as  St  Paul  demanded. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  intervene 
again  (1  Cor.  v.-vi.)  with  stem  reproach,  in 
order,  as  he  declares,  to  preserve  the  purity 
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of  the  Temple  of  God.  For,  he  reniiiids 
them  in  words  of  denunciation,  "a  Httle 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  "  Know 
ye  not  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  you  ?  glorify 
God  therefore  in  your  body"  (vi.  19 J'.).  So 
runs  his  warning. 

Furtlier,  he  had  heard  through  certain  tl 
Corinthian  Christians  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold of  one  Chloe  who  hud  paid  him  a  visit 
(i.  11)  that  the  Corinthian  Church  was  in 
danger  of  diWsion  into  opposing  sects.  "  I  am 
of  Paul,"  '*  I  am  of  Apollos."  "  I  am  of  Peter," 
"  I  am  of  Christ  " — so  rang  the  confused  cry 
of  opposing  watchwords  (i.  17).  This  meant 
danger,  as  St  Paul  at  once  recognisetl  and 
emphasised,  not  only  to  tlie  community  but  to 
the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  He  there- 
fore, vfith  the  most  refined  spiritual  discrimina* 
tion,  deals  first  with  this  question  (chaps.  i.-iv.}. 
The  spiritual  pride  which  incites  the  Coruithian 
Christians  to  mutual  conflict  and  quarrel  is  most 
efieetually   abated    by   later   reference  to  the 
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fCBodjti  which  they  with  one  accord  suffer  to 
exist  in  their  midst  In  impisgoned  tones, 
and  yet  with  nugnificent  clarity  of  insight,  the 
Apof(t]e  combats  this  diaracteristically  Hellenic 
love  of  clique  and  tendency  to  hero-woniliip. 
"  I^  no  one  glory  in  men,"  he  cries  (iii.  21). 
He  deals  first  with  the  question  as  it  affects 
himself  personally.  **  Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you }  Were  ye  baptised  into  tlie  name  of 
rail! "  (i.  18)  7  What  avaiU  the  wisdom  of 
any  tnaii  ?  The  message  of  the  Cross  is  ever 
foolishness  in  the  judgment  of  man's  vrisdom 
(i.  18).  But  this  crucified  Christ  is  the  power 
of  iiwl  and  the  wisdom  of  God  to  all  who  trust 
in  Ilim.  What  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  hath 
hcjinl  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of 
inuri  -  wliat  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
tli«t  love  Him,  this  God  has  now  revealed 
by  tlic  Spirit  (ii.  9  _/.)■  Therefore  can 
no  man  lay  any  other  tbundation  than  that 
which  i-s  Inid — Jesiw  Christ.  Let  each  take 
heed  wlint  he  btiilds  thereon 
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.ephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present  or  things  to  oome ;  atl  are  yours ;  and 
.ye  are  Christ's  ;  aiid  Christ  is  God's  (iii.  22/). 
As  for  us,  let  no  man  account  us  aught  else 
than  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries   of  God"   (iv.  1).     These   are  the 

i noble  thoughts  which  he  opposes  to  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  Corinthian  converts. 
I  St  Paul  had  besides  heard  much  else 
concerning  tlie  life  of  the  community,  more 
particularly  concerning  the  conduct  of  their 
public  gatherings.  Here  again  he  refers  to 
reports  brought  him  probably  by  the  three 
persons  mentioned  by  name  in  xvi.  15-17, 
;  who  are,  perhaps,  the  same  as  those  called 
jln  i.  11  the  people  of  Chloe.  In  addition 
to  these  verbal  reports,  a  letter  asking  him 
juestions  of  all  kinds,  and  conveyed  to  him 
lerliaps  by  tliese  same  tliree  men,  had  arrived 
rom  the  community  itself.  The  object  of  the 
send  piirt  of  his  epistle,  from  chap.  viL  on- 
rards,  is  to  answer  these  questions  and  at  the 
same  time  to  settle  tlie  other  matters  of  which 
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he  had  heard.  We  can  only  give  the  heads 
of  tills  discussion.  In  the  first  place  he  settles 
the  question  of  marriage,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  burning  question  for  many 
Corinthians.  First  of  all,  whether  Christians 
should  marry  at  all  (vii.  1-9,  25-38) ;  next, 
whether  marriage  ought  not  to  be  dissolved 
when  one  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  would 
not  become  a  Christian  (10-24).  Although  in 
I  the  counsel  that  St  Paul  gives  in  answer  to  the 
first  query,  always  under  the  conviction  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand,  we 
miss  a  ftill  appreciation  of  the  etliieal  import  of 
marriage,  still  in  his  decided  rejection  of  every 
idea  of  divorce,  and  in  the  reason  he  gives  for 
his  rejection,  he  shows  how  highly  he  tlilnks 
of  the  sanctity  and  sanctiiying  power  of 
wedded  life.  A  second  question,  which  is 
handled  at  much  greater  length  (chaps.  viil.-x.), 
gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  tremendous  breach 
with  customs  of  <tocial  and  iamily  life  which 
was  the  consequence  oi  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  £aith.     It  is  the  question  whether 
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Christians  might  eat  flesh  which  had  been 
oflEered  on  a  heathen  altar,  and  might  take 
part  in  a  heathen  sacrificial  feast.  St  Paul 
allows  the  first  practice,  but  forbids  the 
second.  This  whole  passage  affords  a  brilliant 
witness  to  the  lofty  principle,  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  consideration,  shown  by  St  Paul 
in  his  handling  of  such  questions.  It  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  perfect  combination  of 
complete  inward  freedom  with  strenuous  self- 
subjection  to  tlie  conscientious  feelings  of  the 
brethren.  The  next  section,  of  still  gieater 
length  (chaps,  xi.-xiv.),  deals  with  various 
questions  concerning  the  life  of  the  community 
itself  and  the  relation  of  its  members  one  to 
'another.  Here  we  are  afforded  a  view, 
unique  in  clearness  of  detail,  of  a  genuine 
^rimitive^  Christian  church,  the  embryo,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  whole  development  of 
Christianity.  St  Paul  first  r^ulates  the 
conduct  and  position  of  women  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  Church  (xL  2-l(J).  Then  he 
deals  with  scandals  that  had  occurred  at  tlie 
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celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
expounds  his  view  of  the  signification  of  this 
rite  (xi.  17-84).  Finally,  he  gives  a  detailed 
classification  and  valuation  of  the  various 
spiritual  gifts  which  manifested  theniselve:>i  in 
rich  abundance  at  these  public  assemblies. 
Here,  again,  he  raises  the  whole  detailed 
discussion  to  a  higher  plane  as  he  confronts 
this  multitude  of  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts 
with  love  the  highest  of  them  all,  and  sings  its 
praise  in  a  hymn  which  is  indeed  the  noblest 
in  feeling  and  expression  that  has  come  from 
tlie  heart  of  man  (chap.  xiii.).  We  must  note, 
moreover,  the  sobriety  of  mind  with  wliicli 
St  Paul  restrains  witliin  due  bounds  Uie  extrav- 
agant pretensions  of  those  in  whom  was  mani- 
fested that  sti'ange  phenomenon,  the  so-called 
speaking  with  tongues.  In  the  following  section 
(chap.  XV.),  and  from  a  motive  similar  to  that 
which  moved  him  in  the  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  he  gives  a  long  explanation  of  his  views 
concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  life,  wherein  we  gain  wondrous  glimpses 
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'into  the  scheme  of  religious  and  philosophic 
thought  which  the  Apostle  had  constructed 
for  himself  out  of  the  ideas  of  his  times.  A 
series  of  verses  relating  to  personal  matters, 
which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  Hviitg  character 
of  the  fellowship  which  existed  between  St 
Paul  and  his  converts,  and  a  greeting  written 
by  the  Apostle's  own  hand,  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion an  epistle  which  is  the  most  important 
historical  authority  for  the  life  and  character 
of  the  early  Christian  communities. 

There  is  however  one  other  tiling  wliich  is 
brought  out  into  the  clearest  light  by  this 
epistle,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  power  St  Paul 
possessed  of  accommodating  himself  to  otliers. 
The  man,  who  }'ields  not  one  iota  of  his  sincere 
convictions,  who  fights  Uke  a  lion  when  in  his 
person  his  apostleship  is  attacked,  who  with 
his  whole  soul  loves  his  own  nation  and  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  conWction  of  its 
superiority  as  the  ancient  people  of  God — this 
same  man,  when  here  brought  into  contact 
with  fireek  life,  knows  how  to  feel  like  a  Greek 
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{cf.  ix.  24-27)  and  to  enter  into  Greek  ideas 
with  sympathy  so  wide  and  so  delicate  that 
this  letter  is  the  noblest  instance  of  his  wide- 
hearted  maxim  "to  be  all  tilings  to  all  men" 
(ix.  19-22).  Here  the  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews 
(Phil.  iii.  5)  becomes  to  the  Gi"eeks  a  Greek 
and  yet  remains  himself. 

tt  *  #  «  « 

We  know  nothing  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  letter  as  regards  the  two  most 
burning  of  the  questions  with  which  it  dealt. 
Between  it  ajid  St  Paul's  correspondence  with 
Corinth,  preserved  for  us  in  the  so-called 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  lie  various 
events ;  but  we  do  not  see  them  all  in  clear 
outline  and  connection.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  St  Paul  himself  had  in  the  mean- 
while paid  a  \isit  to  Corinth,  but  the  passages 
which  are  brought  forward  to  support  this  view 
(ii.  1 ;  xiii.  \.f. ;  i.  23,  16)  are  by  no  means 
convincing,  nor  is  there  any  other  testimony 
that  such  a  visit  ever  took  place.  On  the  other 
hiuid  it  is  certain  that  St  Paul,  moved  by  some 
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scciirrence  of  which  he  had  heard  and  which 
grieved  him  most  bitterly,  addressed  a  letter  to 

I  Corinth  (ii.  4-9)  while  he  was  still  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  one  of " 
his   missionary  comrades,  while   the   Apostle 
himself  under  these  circumstances  postponed 
■for  a   time  the   visit    to   Corinth   which    he 
had  long  purposed  to  make  (i.  15^; ;  i.  28-ii.  8). 
^In  the  meantime  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave   Ephesus    (L    8-11).     He   had    reached 
Troas,  and  tortured  by  anxiety  had  continued  " 
;  journey  towards  Macedonia  to  meet  Titus 
(ii.  VI  f. ;  vii  5).    There  he  found  his  messenger, 
i-ho  was  able  to  impart  to  him  the  joj-ful  news 
"^of  the  complete  success  of  his  mission.     In  an 
^ecstasy  of  happiness  St  Paul  at  once  writes  to 
le  Corinthians  the  letter  which  Ues  before  us, 
which — at  least  as  far  as  chapter  ix.,  with ) 
uhapter  xiii.  11-13  as  conclusion — traces  only  '. 
jf  the  trouble  that  had  past  appear  like  distant 
shes  of  Ughtning  when  the  storm  has  gone 
by  and  left  tlie  sky  serene  {i.  \7f, ;  il  6-8,  17 ; 
1-7 ;  ii.  14).     Titus  again  is  the  messenger. 
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and  as  a  sign  of  the  mutual  confidence  now 
re-established  he  is  commanded  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion  the  collection  of  alms  for  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem,  already  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  xvi,  1^.  This  matter  is  again  discussed 
in  a  tone  of  incomparable  nobility  in  chapters 
viii.-ix.  The  preceding  portion,  chaps,  i.-vii., 
forming  the  letter  proper,  is  \vanting  in  clear 
arrangement  In  close  similarity  to  the  first 
section  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
(clmps.  i.-iti.)  it  is  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of 
feelings  and  thoughts  round  the  theme  of  the 
complete  and  comprehensive  vindication  of  the 
apostolic  mission  of  the  writer,  a  theme  which 
again  and  again  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
epistle  (i.  12-14).  After  the  introduction 
(i,-ii.),  wherein  the  Apostle  gives  free  rein 
to  expression  of  joy  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  events  of  the  near  past,  the  epistle  may  be 
dinded  into  tliree  sections  according  to  the 
general  trend  of  thought  in  each :  ( 1 )  The 
justification  of  his  preaching  (Ui.  1-iv.  6); 
(2)  The  justification  of  his  heavy  misfortunes 
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(iv.  f^vTlO) ;  (8)  The  jiistification  of  his  course 
[of  action  (v.  ll-vi.  10);  then  follows  the  con- 
clusion (xiii.  11-13),  like  a  rainbow  of  peace 
■  over  the  whole,  forming  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  those  final  gi-eetings  with 
which  St  Paul  concludes  his  epistles. 
W  In  this  epistle  we  view  the  mighty  person- 
ality of  the  Apostle  in  continual  movement, 
illuminated   by    sudden   flashes  of  light  and 

I  ever  from  a  new  standpoint.  We  feel  the 
quick  beating  of  his  heart.  It  is  as  though 
his  voice  trembles  with  emotion  as  he  speaks. 
We  learn  all  the  secrets  of  that  storm-tossed 
soul— what  depresses  it  to  despondency,  what 
elevates    it  with  joy,  what   brings   to  it   the 

i  blessing  of  peace.  This  letter  is  the  richest  of 
all  in  personal  confession,  which  often  proceeds 
from  unfathomable  depths  of  the  soul.  The 
Apostle  has  here  left  a  memorial  of  himself 
in  which  his  personality  stands  forth  clearly 
before  our  very  eyes. 

•  «  •  «  • 

But     have      we      really     lost     the     pre- 
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vious  letter  sent  to  Corinth  witli  Titus  ? 
According  to  St  Paul's  own  confession,  this 
letter,  written  with  passion  and  sternness,  must 
liave  given  great  pain  to  its  readers.  This, 
however,  was  the  result  intended  (ii.  4-6; 
viL  8-10).  Now  that  his  purpose  is  attained 
the  Apostle  formaUy  retracts  the  tone  of  this 
letter  (ii.  10;  Wi.  7-12).  It  may  be  shown 
with  the  higliest  degree  of  probability  that  tliis 
letter  has  come  down  to  us  in  2  Cor.  x.  1- 
xiii.  10).  This  passage  agrees  neither  in  form 
nor  in  content  with  the  nine  chapters  which 
precede  it.  Throughout  these  tlie  whole  tone 
is  restful,  and  St  Paul,  tliough  deeply  moved, 
is  in  a  gentler  mood.  Here  he  is  stirred  with 
emotion  quite  bitter  in  its  intensity.  There 
is  war  between  himself  and  Uie  Corinthian 
community.  He  defends  himself  with  the 
strongest  weapons  against  grie^'ous.  insulting 
charges.  These  charges  proceed  from  definite 
personages,  whom  he  combats  with  the  most 
reckless  disclosure  of  their  foUies.  They  are 
Jews  by  birth,  who,  setting  themselves  up  for 
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apostles,  have  thrust  themselves  into  St  Paul's 
field  of  apostolic  labour  (xi.  22.  5;  xii.  11;  x. 
18-16).  They  boast  of  their  pers4>nal  preroga- 
tives and  their  successes  (x.  127^,  15  J. ;  xi.  18, 
22  f. ).  St  Paul,  however,  calls  them  false 
apostles,  even  ministers  of  Satan  (xi.  13-15.  3). 
He  reproaches  tliem  with  pulling  down  instead 
of  building  up  (x.  3;  xiii.  10),  We  are  not 
clearly  told  wherein  they  found  authority  for 
their  action ;  not  even  whether  they  appealed 
to  the  original  apostles — certainly  uot  that 
they  claimed  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But  their  intention  is  clear.  They 
bring,  as  St  Paul  says,  another  Gospel,  they 
preach  another  Jesus  (xi.  3f.).  They  boast  of 
themselves  as  Cliristians  in  a  peculiar  sense 
(X.  7).  Although  they  say  nothing  of  circum- 
cision, of  the  Sabljath,  of  rules  concerning 
meats,  yet  it  is  unmistakable  that  then*  aims 
:  lie  in  this  direction.  As  the  principal  means  ' 
for  attaining  their  end  they  employ  calumny 
against  the  person  of  St  Paul.  He  is  rude  in 
speech  (xi.  tt ;  x.  10),  weak  when  he  is  present, 
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bold  only  at  a  distance — only  in  his  letters 
(x.  9/,  1-4 ;  XL  21).  His  sufferings,  his  weak 
health  are  brought  up  against  him  (xU.  If.). 
In  his  refusal  of  the  meaas  of  support  they 
see  an  adtnission  that  he  did  not  feel  secure  in 
his  apostohc  claims  (xi.  1-2,  7;  xii.  18-16). 
Suspicion  is  even  thrown  upon  his  motives  in 
making  the  collection  for  the  Christians  of  Jer- 
usalem. Nor  did  the  calumniators  meet  with 
slight  success.  St  Paul's  authority  began  to 
waver,  the  loving  memory  of  him  in  the  heart 
of  his  converts  l>etN)mes  overcast  by  suspicions. 
The  Corinthians  submit  themselves  to  the 
domination  and  to  the  cupidity  of  these  people 
(xi.  20,3./:).  With  St  Pauhit  was  a  fight  for  life 
or  deatli  as  the  father  of  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
Therefore  he  has  no  mercy  with  his  opponents 
iLs  he  remorselessly  brings  into  play  the  sharpest 
weapons  of  his  rhetoric.  But  he  also  discloses 
to  them  the  innermost  secrets  of  his  heart,  and 
so  upon  the  raging  battlefield  there  arises  in 
this  epistle  before  our  very  eyes  a  noble  and  a 
sacred  temple.     Here  also  there  is  no  attempt 
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fat  exact  Rirungemetit  of  thought.      Indeed, 
the  emotion  of  the  Apostle  would  liave  broken 

Itliroiigh  all  such  limitations.  However,  we 
may  say  that  tlie  first  part  of  the  letter 
{x.  l-3cii.  18)  chiefly  aims  at  the  defence  of  the 
Apostle's  personal  position,  while  the  second 
part  (xii.  IS-xiii.  10)  aims  at  stirring  up  and 
sharpening  tlie  conscience  of  the  Corinthians. 

That  the  Apostle,  after  his  proclamation  of 

[peace  in  chaps,  i.-ix.,  shoidd  deliver  yet  again 

o  challenge  to   the  same  conflict— that   the 

le  Paul,  whose  heart  in  these  chapters  is 

'  overflowing  witli  joy,  should  stiU  be  so  full  of 

bitterness — seems  impossible,  and  the  more  so 

when  we  consider  that  the  tone  and  contents  of 

^  the  last  four  chapters  exactly  suit  that  letter 

H  whose  complete  success  brought  to  St  Paul  the 

heartfelt  happiness  spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  i.-ix. 

[Indeed  the  remarks  of  chaps,  i.-ix..  in  which  we 

ce,  as  it  were,  the  final  quivering  of  a  stress  of 

[soul  which  is  now  to  be  forgotten  (v.  13 ;  iii.  1 ; 

f.  12;  i.  12,  17;  iv.  3;  iv.  7  ^;  vi.  44  ff.), 

only  be  properly  interpreted  from  chaps. 
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x.-xiii..  and  appear  in  their  right  light  only  if 
this  clearer  and  more  definite  treatment  of  the 
points  at  issue  had  preceded  theni.  And  the 
notice  (2  Cor.  viii.  6),  from  whicii  we  learn  that 
Titus  had  already  once  before  been  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  of  the  collection  of  abiis  in 
Connth,  is  such  as  to  make  the  true  connec* 
tion  of  events  still  clearer.  This  visit  of  Titus 
must  have  preceded  Ids  despatch  with  the  stem 
letter  {2  Cor.  x.-xiii.).  Indeed,  it  was  probably 
Titus'  activity  in  setting  forward  the  collection 
of  the  money  that  gave  the  Jewish  Christians 
courage  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  against  St  Paul. 
Titus  discontiuued  the  collection  and  returned 
to  Ephesus,  only  to  be  sent  back  again  by  the 
indignant  Apostle  with  the  letter  of  stem 
rebuke  (2  Cor.  x.  1-xiii.  10).  That  he  should 
be  entrusted  a  second  time,  after  peace  had  been 
restored,  with  the  business  of  the  collection, 
meant  also  for  himself  a  kind  of  rehabilitation. 
One  thing  only  remains  obscure — whetlierTitus 
was  sent  the  first  time  to  Corinth  in  place  of 
or  after  Timothy,  who  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10/.)  seems 
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"to  have  been  intencle<!  for  this  work.  That  this 
letter,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  though  in 
chronological  order  it  stands  second,  should  in 
our  collection  of  the  Corinthian  correspondence 
take  the  last  place,  is  only  natural ;  nor  is  it 
hard  to  underst-uid  that  if,  a^  is  probable,  both 
address  and  conclusion  were  wanting  from 
the  first,  it  should  gradually  fall  into  place 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  epistle. 
Wc  shall  indeed  see  later  that  in  all  probability 
the  latter  phenomenon  repeats  itself  in  similar 
fashion  once  again  in  the  history  of  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

At  all  events  this  short  letter  x.-xiii.  is  first 
seen  in  its  right  light  only  when  it  is  kept  apart 
from  chaps,  i.-ix.,  wherein  the  tone  is  so  much 
more  restful  and  harmonious.  St  Paul  here 
appears  before  us  as  a  giant  who  launches  the 
thunderbolt,  and  is  first  revealed  in  his  complete 
volcanic  nature  in  the  storm  which  gathers  and 
spends  its  force  around  him.  We  may,  more- 
over, conclude  from  the  record  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (xx.  2) — according  to  which  St 
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Paul  was  yet  again  in  Corinth  during  the 
journey  through  his  Greek  churches  which 
preceded  his  visit  to  Jerusalem — that  his  rela- 
tions of  friendship  with  this  most  important 
Greek  community  were  not  again  disturbed. 


3.  The  Episti-k  to  the  Gai^tians. 

We  possess  two  other  letters  dating 
from  the  period  of  St  Paul's  missionary 
labours,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  These  two  epistles, 
as  distinguished  from  those  we  have  already 
dealt  witJi,  have  much  in  common.  They  are 
both  addressed,  not  to  communities  of  Greek 
race,  but  to  Greek-speaking  members  of  non- 
Hellenic  nationalities  which  were  more  or  less 
influenced  by  Greek  civilisation.  Tliis  how- 
ever is  only  an  accidental  and  external  point 
of  similarity,  although  it  was  probably  not 
quite  without  its  influence  upon  the  author  as 
he  wi-ote.  It  is  more  important  to  notice  that 
in  both  cases  St  Paul  is  compelled  to  come  to 
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concliisions  ivith  Judai>rii)  as  the  fountain-head 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  accordingly 
led  to  trains  of  thought,  methods  of  proof,  and 
points  of  view  which  we  do  not  meet  with  in 
the  former  epistles.  Both  writings  therefore 
have  a  strongly  theological  character.  Those 
personal  touches,  which  reveal  to  us  the 
Apostle  ajid  his  readers  and  have  hitherto 
formed  the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  epislles, 
now  fall  mto  the  background.  The  philo- 
sopher, the  dialectician  in  St  Paul,  now 
supplants  the  man.  And  the  fact  that  this 
philosopher  has  passed  thi-ough  the  Rabbuiic 
schools,  and  is  in  his  mode  of  thought  still  a 
Jewish  scribe,  does  not  bring  him  nearer  in 
sympathy  to  us,  howe\-er  much  we  may  have 
occasion  to  wonder  at  the  clearness  of  thought, 
the  inexorable  logic,  the  close  reasoning  with 
which  St  Paul  can  expound  and  establish  his 
views-  Such  impressions,  however,  ought  not 
to  lead  us  to  see  in  him  only  a  man  of  system 
and  dogma:  a  life  of  outward  aud  inward 
conflict,  and    his   own   strong,  active    nature, 
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prevented  him  Irom  being  this  only.  It  is 
certain  that  he  assigned  no  value  to  dogmatic 
theology.  We  tannot  decide  whether,  in  the 
dogmatic  statements  which  he  occasionally 
formulates  in  these  epistles,  he  believes  that 
he  is  giving  an  exact  expression  of  Chlistian 
experience  valid  for  all  time,  or  whether  he 
has  in  his  eye  only  a  particular  case,  perhaps 
only  his  own  personal  experience,  and  thinks 
that  he  can  in  these  forms  most  clearly  re- 
present to  himself  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Seeing  that  some  arguments  are  repeated  in 
quite  similar  terms  in  each  of  the  two  epistles. 
we  may  certainly  assume  that  the  Apostle 
had  already  given  them  this  form  in  his 
pubUc  teaching  before  the  composition  of 
these  letters. 

The  external  data  for  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
and  are  yet  not  without  interest  Agreement 
has  not  been  reached  even  in  regard  to  the 
ions  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
origin  of  the  iiame  Galatians  is  of  course 
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undisputed.  It  denotes  certain  Celtic  or  Gallic 
tribes  which  had  been  driven  by  Romans  from 
their  home  in  Southern  Gaul  or  Northern 
Italy,  and  wandering  eastwards  had  become 
(about  270  B.C.)  the  terror  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
had  at  last  settled  in  the  interior  of  that  pen- 
insula. Here,  thanks  to  their  gradual  accept- 
ance of  Greek  civilisation,  they  had  creiited  a 
flourishing  league  of  cities,  which  continually 
increased  in  extent  and  power  tlirough  the 
acquisition  of  surrounding  tracts  of  country. 
But  what  did  the  name  Galatians  denote  now 
in  the  time  of  St  Paul  ?  That  it  included  the 
descendants  of  these  tribes  is  obvious.  But  the 
name  must  ha%'e  had  a  far  wider  connotation 
even  before  the  time  of  .St  Paul.  Even  during 
the  period  of  the  Galatian  city  league,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  before  Christ,  the 
Romans  had  continually  given  to  the  Galatians 
— their  allies— portions  of  tliose  states  of  Asia 
Minor  which  they  overwhelmed  in  course  of 
their  conquests :  while  since  36  B.C.,  Amj-ntas 
— whose  career  was  in  many  points  parallel  to 
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that  of  Herod  of  Palestine,  aiid  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Romans  the  title  and  authority 
of  King  of  Galatia- — had  been  able  to  extend 
the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  southward  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  eastward  to  Cilicia.  The 
name  Galatia  during  this  period  naturally  in- 
cluded all  these  territories,  and  their  inhabitants 
irrespective  of  race  would  be  called  Galatians. 
This  nomenclature  must  have  become  more 
firmly  established  after  the  death  of  AmjTitas, 
when  Augustus  made  his  kingdom  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  Galatia,  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  St  Paul  was 
justified  in  including  the  inhabitants  of  those 
southern  territories  of  Central  Asia  Minor, 
Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Paniphylia,  under  the 
name  'Galatians.'  This  is  indeed  the  more 
probable  in  tliat  St  Paul  shows  a  preference 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  provincial  name  of 
a  country;  for  example:  Asia  (Rom.  xvi.  5), 
Macedonia  (1  Cor.  x^'i.  5).  Achaia  (1  Thess. 
i.  7;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Rom.  xv.  26),  Syria 
and  Cilicia  (Gal.  i.  21) ;  and  in  that  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles  gives  us  at  least  no  distinct 
information  of  a  mission  In  Galatia  proper 
{cf.  xvi.  1-3  ;  xviii.  28).  A  fuither  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  tiie  Galatians  of  tlie 
epistles  are  the  converts  of  Lycaonia,  Pisidia, 
and  Pampiiylia  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  composition  of  the  l»md  of 
disciples  which,  according  to  Acts  xx.  4, 
accompanied  St  Paul  on  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  ahns  of  the  conmmnities. 
Among  these  there  must  have  been  represen- 
tatives from  Galatia,  since  the  Galatians  had 
taken  active  interest  in  the  collection  ( 1  Cor. 
xvi.  1).  These  representatives  can  therefore 
only  have  been  Gaius  of  Derbe  and  Timothy  of 
i^ystra,  i.e.  natives  of  towns  which  are  situated 
in  the  countries  that  we  have  just  mentioned. 
Moreox'er,  it  is  evidently  presupposed,  in  Gal. 
ii.  1,  tliat  St  Barnabas  was  known  in  Galatia  and 
that  as  a  companion  of  St  Paul ;  this  suggests 
the  conjecture  that  he  had  preached  there  with 
St  Paul,  a  circums'tance  wliich,  so  far  as  tradi- 
tion goes,  is  ti'ue  only  of  the  countries  named. 
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Hence  it  may  well  be  that  our  epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  first  Christian  converts  of  Asia 
Slinor  whicli  St  Paul  had  gained  outside  his 
own  home  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and 
Cyprus. 

Nor  can  it  be  determined  with  certainty 
when  St  Paul  wrote  to  these  Galatians.  Since 
he  .speaks  clearly  only  of  a  second  previous 
pt'ft^''^  visit  (iv.  13),  the  epistle  may  have  been  written 
before  his  third  visit  to  those  regions  mentioned 
in  Acts  xviii.  28 — i.e.  diu-ing  his  mission  in 
Coruitii.  In  this  case,  our  epistle  is  older  than 
the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Notliing, 
however,  excludes  the  supposition  that  this 
third  journey  through  Galatian  territoiy  might 
have  preceded  the  despatch  of  the  epistle,  if  on 
this  occasion  St  Paul  only  visited  those  com- 
munities which  had  been  omitted  during  his 
former  second  passage  through  their  land.  In 
this  case  the  letter  was  written  from  Ephesus, 
and  would  be  about  contemporarj'  with  the 
epistles  to  Corinth,  lying  probably  between  the 
first  and  the  second  epistle.     This  question  is, 
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lowever,  without  import  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  epistle ;  for  it  is  occupied  only  with  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  Galatian  coramuiiities, 
which  fill  St  Paul  with  such  anxiety  that  he 
has  not  a  word  to  spare  for  his  own  affairs. 

The  epistle  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
what  had  happened.  Jews  had  crept  into  the 
community.  Definite  personages  are  quite 
distinctly  alluded  to  in  the  passages  i.  7  and 
V.  10-12.  They  had  unsettled  the  Galatian 
Christians  and  made  them  rebellious  against 
that  which  had  been  hitherto  preached  to 
them.  They  assert  that  the  Galatians  have 
halted  half  way  in  that  they  were  only  baptised ; 
he  that  wishes  to  lie  a  Christiaji  must  become  a 
Jew — that  is,  mus"t  take  upon  him  the  sign  of 
the  covenant,  must  observe  Sabbath  and  feast- 
day,  and  keep  the  Law,  at  least  its  chief  com- 
mands (v.  2 ;  iv.  10 ;  iii.  2-5).  They  allege 
tliat  it  was  only  in  craftiness  and  desire  lor 
popularity  (i.  10)  that  Paul  had  withheld  this 
knowledge  from  them  and  had  thus  shown 
himself  to  be  no  true  friend  of  theirs  (iv.  IG). 
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This  Paul  was  no  true  apostle  as  were  the 
origiBal  apostles,  to  whose  authority  these 
intruders  into  Galatia  evidently  appealed.  As 
in  Coiinth,  St  Paul's  zeal  and  energy  are 
exploited  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  against  liim  (iv. 
16-20).  With  an  appearance  of  justice  they 
could  point  to  moral  delinquencies  in  the  com- 
munities as  the  result  of  that  freedom  from 
the  Law  which  was  proclaimed  by  St  Paul 
(V.  18/.). 

The  motives  that  inspired  the  action  of  these 
people  may  well  have  been  manifold  in  char- 
acter— they  may  have  been  sincerely  connnced 
of  the  indispensability  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
inalienable  privileges  of  the  Jewish  people;  but 
also,  as  is  shown  in  vi.  12/,  they  may  have 
hoped  to  moderate  the  enmity  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  by  leaduigas  many  Gentiles 
as  possible  over  the  bridge  of  the  Christian 
religion  into  the  fold  of  Judaism.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  intruders  could  well  have  been 
sincere  Jewish  CliristiaJis :  yet  they  might 
also  have  been  Jews  who  pretended  to   be 
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Christians.     Nor  is  it  clear  wliether  their  finul  | 
object  was  to  make  the  GaUtiaii  Christians 
Jews  or  only  Jewish  Christians. 

The  success  of  this  proselj-tism  was  as  yet 
Dot  great.  Naturally  enough  the  Galatians 
were  most  readily  inchned  to  receive  and  to 
observe  the  feast-days.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  decoy  them  on  by  asserting  that  they 
need  not  observe  all  the  commands  of  the 
Law  (v.  3).  But  they  had  not  fallen  into 
the  net;  they  still  stood  hesitating  before 
the  principal  requirements  of  the  proselytisers 
(i.  7 ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  i>,  21  ;  v.  10).  Nevertlieless  St 
Paul  is  in  the  greatest  anxiety  (iii.  4;  iv.  11, 
19),  for  there  was  in  those  lands  a  strong  settle- 
ment of  the  Je%vish  dispersion  wliich  could 
easily  devour  the  small  Christian  communities 
and  thereby  add  to  its  own  strength.  All  the 
results  of  his  first  missionary  journey  were  at 
stake ;  yet  not  only  these,  as  St  Paul  recognises 
most  clearly,  but  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
(ii.  S),  Christendom  itself,  so  far  as  it  was  to 

be  a  new  independent  society.     Accordingly, 

6 
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all  the  argiiiiients  of  this  epistle  are  marked 
by  the  most  extreme  rigour  and  firmness 
of  principle.  On  all  sides  he  establishes 
and  confirms  that  conception  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  had  proclaimed  and  which  he  calls 
his  own  gospel  (i.  8,  11 ;  ii.  2).  The  letter  is 
somewhat  concise  in  style.  All  personal 
notices,  messages,  greetings,  are  wanting. 
There  is  no  introduction  of  any  kind.  St 
Paul  rushes  straight  into  the  midst  of  things. 
Even  the  address  grows  under  his  hand  into 
a  short  summary  of  his  gospel  (i.  1-5).  The 
close  phalanx  of  his  reasoning  is  broken  only 
by  impassioned  questions  and  reproaches — 
"  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you?"  (iii.  1;  iv.  19);  or  by  moumftil 
reminiscences  of  the  enthusiastic  hospitality 
with  which  they  had  once  received  him 
(iv.  18-16). 

The  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle  is  closely 
knit.  First  we  have  the  expanded  address 
in  which  St  Paul  calls  himself  an  "  apostle  not 
from  men,  neither  through  man,  but  through 
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Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  hath 
raised  Utm  trom  the  dead  "  (i.  I ),  and  associates 
himself  in  sending  the  epistle  with  the  bretliren 
who  were  with  him  (i.  2).  Then  follows  a 
short  passage  (i.  6-10)  in  whtdi,  with  extreme 
sharpness  of  tone,  the  situation  is  dearly  stated. 
In  tlie  first  part  of  the  body  of  the  epistle 
(i.  11-ii.  21),  in  the  fonn  of  a  narrative  of  his 
pas-t  history  from  his  conversion  onwards,  he 
makes  clear  his  position  in  regard  to  Judaism 
and  Jewisli  Christianity.  Then  follow  (iii.  1- 
iv.  11)  two  passages  of  scriptural  exegesis, 
in  the  fii-st  of  which  he  refiites  the  position  of 
his  op{K)nents.  while  in  the  second  he  justifies 
his  own.  This  whole  section  bears  dearly  the 
stamp  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  letter-worship 
and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wherein  the  intellectual  gymnastics  of 
scribe  and  rabbi  were  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  Synagogue.     \ow  comes  a 

I  third  section  (iv.  12- v.  12),  containing  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  Golatiuns  to  order  their  behaviour 

lin  accordance  with  what  has  been  declared  to 
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them.  Ill  a  fourth  section  (v.  18-vi.  10)  the 
Apostle,  passing  from  polemics  to  positive 
teaching,  paints  iii  glowing  colours  the  true 
Christian  way  of  living  which  is  based  upon 
freedom  of  spirit  in  deliverance  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Law— here  again  we  have  one  of  the 
jewels  of  the  literary  art  of  St  Paul.  Finally, 
he  himself  takes  up  the  pen.  As  in  the 
expanded  address  so  now  he  is  driven  to 
write  the  weighty,  forcible  sentences  which 
mter\'ene  before  the  eustomar)'  final  gi-eeting 
of  vi.  18.  With  a  touching  jest  upon 
his  hand-writing,  he  b^ns:  "See  with 
how  large  letters  I  write  unto  you  with  mine 
own  hand."  Then  he  «Tites  down  with  these 
large  letters  his  bitter  accusation  against  those 
who  were  disturbing  the  community.  They 
desire  only  to  reap  glory  for  themselves  and 
to  escape  persecution  for  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
"  But  as  for  me,"  the  words  well  up  from  the 
very  deep  of  his  soul,  "  far  be  it  from  rae  that 
I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  through  which  the  world  hath 
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been  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world. 
For  neither  is  eb-cumclsion  anytliing  nor  un- 
circumcision  but  a  new  creature.  And  as 
many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule  peace  be  upon 
them  and  mercy,  and  upon  tlie  Israel  of  God. 
From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  branded  upon  my  body  the  marks  of 
Jesus."  The  most  touching,  most  moving 
cry  of  a  life  of  suffering  and  yet  of  peace  I 

While  reading  this  letter  one  constantly  feels 
tliat  St  Paul  at  this  crisis  of  his  mission  first 
arrived  at  a  clear,  comprehensive  view  of  the 
complete  incompatibility  of  the  Gospel  with 
the  religion  of  the  Law,  If  up  to  this  time  he 
had  regarded  the  Law  only  as  dispensable,  he 
now  recognises  the  complete  and  essential  op- 
position of  the  religion  of  faith  and  grace  to 
everj'  form  of  legal  reiigioii.  The  "offence 
of  the  Cross,"  so  it  becomes  clear  to  him,  is  to 
be  simply  accepted.  The  Cross  first  gains  for 
him  its  complete  significance  and  justification 
when  be  is  assured  that  the  Law  was  intended 
only  to  bring  consciousness  of  sins,  that  it  even 
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tends  to  the  multiplication  of  transgressions, 
and  that  it  must  Urns  under  all  circumstances 
be  abolished  now  that  Christ  has  made  atone- 
ment for  sins  and  lias  imparted  the  Spirit  to 
mankind.  Only  those  therefore  are  Christians 
who  make  a  complete  breach  with  all  idea  of 
merit  gained  tlirough  the  works  of  the  Law, 
and  trust  themselves  absolutely  to  the  grace 
of  God  offered  to  them  in  Christ  Hence  our 
epistle  is  tlie  charter  of  Christianity  as  a  new, 
a  universal  religion.  She  here  finally  sliakes 
off  the  shell  of  Judaism,  and  stjirts  upon  her 
free  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Never  has  St  Paul  emphasised  so  sharply  as 
in  this  letter  that  characteristic  which  forms 
the  essence  of  Christianity ;  never  has  he  so 
clearly  taught  tliat  hereui  all  is  inward  and 
spiritual  and  therefore  free,  that  the  soul  of 
man  stands  to  God  in  a  direct  relationship  in 
which  God  freely  gives  to  tlie  man  who,  trust- 
ing in  Him,  accepts  the  gift  without  thought 
or  hope  of  deserving  it.  Our  epistle  is  abo  im- 
portant in  another  twofold  aspect.     In  the  first 
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place  it  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  rabbinic 
scholarsliip  of  St  Paul ;  even  as  a  Christian  we 
Bnd  that  he  holds  fast  to  its  conceptions  and 
methods.  Secondly,  in  its  first  two  chapters, 
this  letter  forms  the  only  perfectly  trustworthy 
authority  for  the  early  history  of  St  Paul  and 
the  origins  of  Christianity,  more  particularly 
for  the  inward  history  of  the  development  of 
the  conHict  with  that  Judaism  upon  whose 
soil  the  new  religion  had  grown  up. 


4.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  letters  com- 
posed by  St  Paul  is  that  which  was  sent  to 
the  Christians  of  Rome.  I-ong  passages  of  it 
may  lie  regarded  rather  as  theological  argu- 
ment thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter.  Never- 
tlieless  this  form  is  not  mere  literary  apparel ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  the  readers 
and  the  pertonal  situation  of  the  author  are 
the  cause  that  the  epistle  partly  assumes  the 
tone  and  shape  of  a  treatise. 
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St  Paul  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  mission 
in  the  countries  of  Greek  speech.  He  has 
spread  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum 
{xv.  19).  His  eye  now  travels  o^'er  the 
Western  Latin  world  and  naturally  fixes  its 
gaze  first  of  all  upon  Rome,  the  metropolis 
of  civilisation.  New  tasks  and  problems  of 
infinite  range  are  presented  by  this  new  world 
so  absolutely  alien  In  character  to  hiniselt'. 

Christianity  could  only  take  its  proper  place 
in  universal  lustor\'  after  it  had  cs^tablished  a 
firm  footing  in  the  city  which  ruled  the  world 
—its  whole  future  development  depended  upon 
the  form  it  took  in  Rome.  ^Vlready  how- 
ever it  had  found  converts  in  that  city. 
Thither  this  new  message,  like  everj'thing 
else  which  sprang  up  anywhere  in  tlie  world  of 
those  days,  liad  been  brought  by  the  winds,  of 
which  no  one  can  say  whence  they  come. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  St  Paul  wrote  this  epistle, 
this  Christian  community  in  Rome,  of  un- 
known origin,  had  met  with  all  kinds  of  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.     According  to  Suetonius, 
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Coman  Rmpcmr  Claudius  banished  from 
Rome  Jews  who  were  in  tumult  impuJsore 
Chresto,  probably  therefore  Jewish  Christians 
and  their  most  bitter  opponeuts.  After  the 
dispersion  of  tliis  Hrst  Cliristian  community  of 
Jewish  origin,  probably  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  decade  of  the  first  century.  Chris- 
tianity must  have  taken  iresh  root  in  Rome ; 
and  again  we  know  not  whence  the  seed  came. 
only  that  judging  from  our  epistle  the  new 
foundation  was  independent  of  the  Synagogue. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  St  Paul  that 
this  community,  the  product  of  accident  and 
yet  appointed  to  be  the  embryo  of  the  ^^'^este^n 
Christendom  of  the  future,  should  possess 
Christianity  in  the  form  wliich,  as  his  own 
feeling  and  experience  taught  him  ever  more 
clearly,  alone  corresponded  to  its  inward 
truth. 

The  Apostle  evidently  does  not  know  much 
concerning  the  state  of  the  community,  at  all 
eventii  he  has  no  personal  relations  with  it ; 
moreover,  his  personality,  though  not  imknown 
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in  Home— a  proof  of  the  fame  which  his  work 
and  its  success  bad  brought  him — has  not 
become  a  centre  of  conti-oversy  there.  This 
circumstance  is  favourable  to  his  undertaking ; 
he  could  speak  the  more  impartially,  with  the 
greater  objectivity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  inten- 
tion to  proclaim  his  gospel  to  the  Roman 
Church — namely,  that  such  a  course  of  action 
seemed  to  conflict  with  his  principle  never  to 
build  upon  another's  foundation.  This  was 
one  more  reason  why  he  should  keep  his  own 
personality  in  the  background  and  allow  things 
to  speak  for  themselves,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  tactftilness  with  wliich  the  Apostle  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  epistle  justifies  bis 
action,  even  apologises  for  thinking  of  sending 
these  lines  to  a  commmiity  over  which  he  had 
no  personal  authority — a  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  is  doubly  praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  such 
enei^y  and  zeal.  In  the  addresii  he  describes 
himself  to  them  as  a  bond-servant  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle,  separated  unto 

the  Gospel  of  Cod  (i.  1),  aiid  declares  that  to 

him  nith  many  others,  through  his  Lord  Jesus 

^Christ,  the  grace  of  this  apostlesliip  was  given 

promote   obedience    of    faith    among    all 

fliations  for  His  name's  sake,  among  whom  are 

they  also  the  called  of  the  same  Jesus  Christ 

H(i.  Sf.).     He  is  indeed  debtor  to  Greeks  and 

B  barbarians,  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish 

^■(i.  14).     And  so  already  for  a  long  time  he  had 

Hpui-posed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Rome  also 

^■(i.    15).      Now  after  that   they  had   abeady 

■received  the  good  news,  it  is  his  intense  desire 

at  least  to  establish  them  ui  faith  and  to  be 

himself  establislie<l  by  them  (i.  11./^).    At  still 

greater  length,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle  (xv. 

14-33),  he  justifies  his  action  in  writing  to 

them.     '*  1  myself  am  |)ersuaded  of  you,  my 

B  brethren,"  says  he,  *'  that  ye  yourselves  also  are 

full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able 

also  to  admonish  one  another.   1  have,  however, 

the  more  boldly  written   unto  you  in  some 

measure,  as  putting  you  again  in  remcmhraiiee 
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because  of  tiie  grace  that  was  given  me  of  God. 
that  I  should  be  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus  unto 
the  C^ntiles,  miniiitering  the  Gospel  of  God 
that  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
made  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (xv.  14,  ff'.).  He  assures  them  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  work  among  them  as  a 
missionarj',  but  only  fi^>m  them  to  pass  on  to 
Spain,  because  in  the  regions  in  which  he  now 
found  himself  there  remained  no  longer  a  sphere 
of  work  for  him.  He  hopes,  however,  to  see 
thetn  on  his  journey,  and  to  be  forwarded  on 
his  way  thitherward  by  their  counsel,  their  help, 
and  their  blessing  (xv,  23/,  28/).  But  before 
this  plan  could  be  realised  there  lies  before  him 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
wishes  to  take  up  to  tlie  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem the  alms  which  liad  been  collected  in  the 
communities  he  had  hitherto  founded,  and  he 
is  not  without  anxiety  as  to  what  might  happen 
to  him  in  Jerusalem  (xv.  23-27,  30  /!).  Thus 
this  letter  addressed  to  tlie  metropolitan  city  of 
the  world  grows,  as  it  were,  mider  his  hand  into 
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his  testament  to  Christendom.     And   really 

lis  epistle  was  the  last  word  which  the  great 

lissionarj'    wrote  to  his    Christian   brethren 

'  in  fiiU  freedom  and  while  actively  employed  in 

liis  mission.     If  wc  think  at  tlic  same  time  of 

the   bitter   confhcts   which    had    been    lately 

forced  upon  him  in  Corintli  and  Galatia,  we 

(may  expect  to  find  in  this  writing  tlic  final 
resultant  of  the  trains  of  thought  aroused  by 
these  conflicts,  and   we   cannot  wonder   tliat 
the  aljsolule  separation    of  Christianity  from  | 
the  Jewish   reUgion  ties  in   the  forefront  of 
bis  mind  as  the  great  task  of  the  future.     It 
is  thus  an  altogether  unique  situation  out  of 
which  our  epistle  has  grown.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  place  of  writing  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance,     in  determining  this  question  we 
^nius-t  not,  as  wc  shall  see,  use  chap.  xvi.  1-*^ 
Bas  an  authority,  nor  do  the  greetings  of^xvi. 
Bsi-28  give  us  any  help ;  judging,  however, 
Bft«m   tlie  list  of  stations  in  the  journey  to 
Hjerusalcm,  given  in  Acts  xx.  1  ff.,  we  may 
conjecture   with    great    probability   that    the 
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epistle  was  written  at  Corinth,  because  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  in  Greece  atone  was  his 
stay  sufHeiently  long  to  afford  him  leisure 
for  the  composition  of  a  work  in  which  every 
word  is  weighed.  Besides,  we  learn  from  Rom. 
xvi.  23  of  a  certain  Gaius  among  those  who  send 
greetings ;  while  in  1  Cor,  i.  ll  we  find  mention 
made  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the 
few  baptised  by  St  Paul  himself,  and  therefore, 
as  we  may  conjecture,  a  close  friend  of  the 
Ajiostle  and  a  man  of  note  in  Corinth.  In  our 
epistle  St  Paul  praises  him  as  "  my  host  and 
of  the  whole  Church."  These  greetings,  more- 
over, were  certainly  intended  by  St  Pavil  to 
create  bonds  of  fellowship  between  the  Pauline 
Christians  and  tlie  Roman  communit}-,  and  to 
show  that  he  had  not  written  to  them  quite 
exclusively  in  his  own  name. 

The  peculiar  theme  of  the  epistle  is  doubt- 
less, as  has  been  already  sliown,  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Judaism :  it  was  the  problem 
of  the  day  for  every  one  who  was  brought 
under   the    itiHuence    of   tJiis    new    religious 
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movemetit  that  tiud  sprung  from  tlic  womb  of 
Judaism — for  everj*  one  at  least  who  was  at  all 
inclined  to  reflection.  And  even  the  unreflect- 
ing were  compelled  to  face  the  problem  by  the 
jealous  assaults  and  importunate  allurements 
of  the  Jews,  who  ever^'where  followed  close 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Christian  mission.  The 
epistle,  indeed,  gives  us  not  the  slightest  hint 
that  the  Roman  Christians  had  had  such  an 
experience,  much  less  that  they  were  ui  any 
danger  whatever  of  accepting  Judaism,  or 
even  tliat  differing  attitudes  adopted  towards 
Jewish  legal  ordinances  had  brought  about 
schism  in  their  midst  St  Paul  always 
addresses  himself  to  the  whole  body  of 
believers  in  Rome,  and  he  never  combats  any 
sectional  tendency  among  them  which  he  is 
convinced  to  be  wrong.  The  mode  of  address 
which  the  Apostle  employs  in  the  beginning 
(i.  Sf.,  18),  again  at  the  conclusion  <xv.  14-16), 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  shows 
plainly  that  the  great  majority  in  the  com- 
munity  consisted   of  Gentiles,   and  that  any 
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Jews  by  birth  associatcil  with  tJictn  played  no 
leading  part  in  the  lloraan  Church  or  at  least 
made  no  attempt  to  give  effect  therein  to 
Jewish  rehgioiis  ideas.  The  letter  docs  not 
attack  Jewish  Christianity,  but  Judaism — 
the  Israelitisti  reli^on— standing  over  against 
Christianity  as  a  distinct  independent  entity 
which  casts  its  shadow  over  the  path  of  the 
new  religion.  St  Paul  presupposes  that  all 
the  Christians  of  Rome  are  disturbed  by  the 
perplexing  problem  that  the  Gospel  whitih 
they  accepted  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  Jews,  should  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
their  holy  writings,  and  yet  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Jewish  Law  and 
should  have  been  rejected  by  these  Jews 
themselves.  And  though  the  Apostle  handles 
this  burning  question^ — one  that  weighed  upon 
the  faitJi  and  conscience  of  every  thinking 
man—in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  though  he 
formulates  objections  in  order  to  reftite  tliem, 
we  must  not  ima^ne  that  pcrsoiLS  pressing 
such  objections  really  existed    ui  the  Komau 
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lurch  ;  St  Paul  simply  adopts  the  customary 
style  for  such  discussions,  a  style  which  was 
especially  in  accord  with  the  lively  genius  of 
one  so  disposed  to  dialectic  development  of 
his  thought. 

Many  aii  argiitucnt  and  method  of  proof, 
many  a  succession  of  quotations  from  Scripture 
as  they  are  met  with  in  this  epistle,  liad  no 
doubt  for  a  long  time  been  employed  by  the 
Apostle  in  his  missionary  discourses.  Many 
an  objection  to  which  he  lends  words  had 
already  been  somewhere  used  against  bini  in 
the  form  here  given  to  it.  And  yet  this  letter 
is  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  the  un- 
mistakable result  of  long,  intense,  and  most 
detailed  mental  labour.  Tins  is  shown  in  the 
careful  iMilancing  of  every  [wrtiuular  clause  and 
word  as  well  as  in  the  magnificent  s-trueture 
of  the  whole  composition.  After  the  address. 
in  which  he  brietly  characterises  his  gospel  and 
his  mission  (i.  1-7),  the  epistle,  as  if  occupied 
with   the  justification  of  its   diretition    to   a 

community  unknown  to  the  Apostle,   begins 

6 
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(i.  8-15)  with  a  passage  containing  short 
expressions  of  hearty  regard,  and  concludes  in 
the  saiue  tone  but  at  greater  length  with  a 
series  of  details  of  personal  information  (xv. 
1+-88).  The  inter\'ening  portion  of  the  epistle 
fiills  into  two  main  divisions — i.  16-  xi.  36, 
and  xii.  1-xv.  18.  The  second  of  these 
comprises  a  sketch  of  the  Christian  I^ife 
which  is  absolutely  masterly  in  an-angement 
and  expression.  First  we  have  a  description 
of  the  principle  of  the  new  Life  (xii. 
iy^):then  tlie  rules  which  should  govern 
the  behaviour  of  Christians  one  towards 
another  (xii.  3-16) ;  next,  rules  which  deal 
with  their  relation  to  non-Christians  (xii. 
17-21);  finally,  a  statement  of  their  proper 
attitude  towards  tlie  civil  power  (xiii,  1-7): 
three  sides  of  Christian  duty  which  are  beauti- 
fully summed  up  (xiii.  8-10)  in  the  injunctions 
"Owe  no  man  aiij-thiiig  save  to  love  one 
another,"  "  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law," 
and  reinforced  by  the  thought  of  the  near 
coming  of  the   Lord   (xiii-    11-14).      As    an 
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appendix    there  now  follows   the  discussion 
of  a.  definite  practical  difTicuIty.  tJie  only  one 
of  the  sort  which  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle, 
forming  the  only  testimony  that  the  Apostle 
had   received   any  detailed   information    con- 
cerning  the   life  of  tlic   Roman    community 
(xiv.  1-xv.  13).     It  deals  with  the  scruples  of 
lany  brethren  in  partaking  of  certain  meats. 
is  closely  t^onneeted  with  1  Cor.   viii.-x. 
As  St  Paul  docs  not  upon  this  occasion  lead 
up  to  the  question  of  the  validity  for  Christians 
of  Jewish  l^a!  ordinances,  we  may  be  sure 
tlmt  he  is  not  here  dealing  nith  scruples  which 
are   based   upon   the  Jewish   law   concerning 
meats,  since  this  law  never  forbade  flesh  and 
commended  vegetable  food,  as  the  scrupulous 
brethren  in  Rome  seem  to  have  done  (xiv.  2). 
Rather,  the  foundation  of  these  scruples  is  to 
be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  flesh  and  wine 
were  consecrated   at    the    heathen   sacrificial 
feasts,  or  in  certain  ascetic  ideas  sucli  as  were 
widely    disseminated    at   that   time   even    in 
heathen  soil.     Again  the  Apostle  re\'eals  the 
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grandeur  and  freedom  of  his  spirit  in  the 
discussion  of  such  questions.  In  the  abstract 
the  strong,  as  he  calls  them,  tliose  who  are 
oppressed  by  no  scniples,  are  in  the  right ;  he 
counts  himself  of  their  nvmiber.  But  the 
highest  point  of  view  for  the  Christian  must 
be  that  of  consideration  for  the  sensitive 
conscience  of  the  weak,  whieli  under  all 
circumstances  claims  his  forbearance  and 
regard. 

This  is  all  of  the  highest  value  for  our 
understanding  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Apostle ;  but  it  is  not  this  that  lends  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  its  peculiar  sigtiiBcance. 
It  was  not  this  which  constrained  the  Apostle 
to  write.  Indeed,  the  far  greater  extent  of  the 
first  part,  chaps.  i.-xi.,  shows  what  was  his 
main  purpose  in  writing  the  epistle.  'I'his 
portion  again  faUs  into  two  unequal  di%'isions, 
chaps,  i.-viii.  and  ix.-xi.  In  the  first  the 
nature,  in  the  second  the  history,  we  may  say, 
of  the  Gospel  is  expounded.  The  subject  of 
the  first  divii»ion  is  handled  in  two  sections,  of 
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which  the  first,  L-v.,  discusses  what  God  has 
done,  while  the  second,  \i.~vUi.,  treats  of  what 
man  must  do.  In  the  first  tlie  largest  room 
is  taken  up  by  a  description,  in  the  gloomiest 
colours,  of  the  development  of  sin  regai-ded  as 
the  result  of  tlie  judgment  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  of  the  irretrievable  corruption  of  the 
world.  This  conviction  of  universal  reproba- 
tion, the  result  of  all  the  Apostle's  obscr\'ation 
of  the  brilliant  world  of  culture  of  his  day 
{i.  17-iii.  8),  seeing  that  its  comprehensive 
condemnation  of  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles 
rendered  it  beyond  belief,  is  proved  at  length 
from  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the  Jews  (iii.  i»- 
20).  Then  in  iii.  21 -v.  11  it  is  shown  how 
God  has  revealed  sahation  to  this  lost  world 
througli  Messiah  and  His  submission  to  death 
(iii.  21-31 ),  and  that  man  need  only  trusllully 
accept  this  proof  of  God's  gi-ace.  Here,  again, 
this  astounding  statement  is  shown  to  be  tnie 
from  tlie  scriptural  history  of  Abraliam,  for 
even  with  the  patriarch  righteousness  before 
God  depended  not  on  works  but  on  trustful 
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faith  (iv.  1-22).  In  both  arguments  it  is 
expressly  emphasised  that  they  affect,  to 
a  quite  equal  extent,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  that  tliey  are  true  for  men  as  such 
without  any  (listinction.  The  concluding 
verses  of  the  section  impress  the  seal  of  his- 
tory upon  this  statement.  This  is  indeed 
the  primary  purjjose  of  that  ingenious  com- 
parison of  the  original  father  of  mankind  with 
the  Head  of  Christendom,  though  its  force 
depends,  of  course,  upon  ideas  current  in 
the  Jewish  theolofpcal  schools  (v.  12-21). 

The  second  part,  chaps,  ^n.-viii.,  camiot  be 
so  surely  analysed.  Most  probably  it  falls  at 
first  into  two  longish  dinsions.  The  forinei" 
of  these,  vi.  1-vii.  6,  clearly  sets  forth  what 
should  be  the  behaviour  of  those  who  believe 
in  this  DiWne  grace.  In  the  first  place,  a 
refutation  is  given  of  the  false  deduction  that  a 
man  may  sin  seeing  that  grace  thus  abounds  ; 
and  secondly,  the  right  deduction  is  declared, 
namely,  tliat  the  man  who  is  justiiied  can  only 
live  unto  righteousness.     The   dumonsti-ation 
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■^  domfronieveryl8w(vii.  1-6)  forms  the  transition 

I  to  the  second  division.  This  second  division 
{ni.  7-viii.  11)  deals  with  the  question — What 
significance  is  then  to  be  attributed  to  the  Law 
which  assuredly  comes  from  God.  and  thus 
I  to  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  mankind  ?  First  it  is  shown  (ni.  7-25) 
that  the  I^aw  served  a  preparatory  and  tem- 
porary object;  next  (viij.  I-Il),  tliat  it  is  now 
superseded.  Then  as  a  conclusion  from  both 
these  two  subdivisions  there  follows  the 
description  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Christian  and  of  the  pledge  of  future 
perfection  thereby  afforded  him  (viii.  12-80) — 
again  one  of  the  lofty  heighU  of  Pauline 
teaching.  Finally,  all  these  demonstrations 
of  the  nature  of  Christianity  culminate  in  a 
grand  hynm  upon  the  bliss,  the  firm  confidence 
in  ultimate  victory,  brought  to  the  heart  by 

I  faith  in  Christ  (viii.  81-39). 
But  still  nothing  has  been  said  concerning 
that  difficult  historical   problem  which  must 
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have  laiii  as  a  hea^'y  burden  upon  the  laiUi 
of  the  Gentile  Christians — Why  is  it  that 
the  Jews,  from  whom  Christianity  proceeds, 
have  not  become  Cliristians?  St  Paul  gives 
the  sohition  of  this  enigma  in  chaps,  ix.-xi. 
He  begins  with  a  full  recognition  of  the 
favoured  position  of  tlie  people  of  Israel  and 
of  tlieir  historical  priority  in  regard  to  the 
Ciospel  of  Christ.  Then  in  accordance  witJi 
his  own  theolc^cal  preconceptions  he  en- 
deavours to  expliun  the  patent  fact  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  first 
fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  the  Divine 
foreordaining  and  all-embracing  Providence 
(ix.  6-29),  next  from  the  side  of  Israel  itself 
(ix.  80-x.  21).  But  the  real  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  fii-st  given  in  a  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation 
(xi,  1-36).  Israel,  indeed,  is  not  finally  cast 
away  (1-10);  it  must,  however,  make  pkce 
for  the  Gentiles  (11-25):  when  these  have 
entered  the  kingdom  then  Israel  itself  will 
believe  (25-36).      Here   also   the   argument 
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CulmiimteM  in  ttmt  famous  hymn  of  praise: 
"O  the  depth  of  tJie  riclics  both  of  the 
vrisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  His  jiidginents,  and  His 
ways  past  tracing  out  I" 

What  was  the  Apostle's  purpose  in  these 
detailed  investigations?  They  are  much  too 
full  of  life  to  Iiave  sprung  only  from  his  own 
need  of  rendering  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
account  to  himself  of  the  relationship  of  the 
two  religions  as  he  conceived  and  taught  It. 
How,  moreo\'er,  could  one  so  eaten  up  by  rest- 
less zeal  ha\e  ever  harboured  such  a  purpose 
much  less  have  found  time  and  inclination  to 
carry  it  out  ?  It  is  just  as  clear  that  these 
investigations  cannot  have  aimed  at  combat- 
ing any  propensity  in  the  Roman  community 
towards  amalgamating  faith  in  Christ  with 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Law.  For  such 
amalgamation  is  not  the  object  of  attack  in 
this  epistle ;  but  Judaism,  the  relation  of  its 
Law  and  tlie  attitude  of  its  professors 
toward  the  faith  in  Christ,  is  the  mysterious 
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pheQomenon  which  is  to  be  explained.  M  itst 
not  this  Roman  Church  in  the  course  of  its 
spontaneous  independent  development— must 
not,  indeed,  all  Gentile  converts  to  the  Gospel 
have  been  sorely  oppressed  by  the  doubt 
continually  awakened  in  the  soul  by  such 
questions  as  these:— Why  have  the  Jews 
not  accepted  this  Christ  of  ours  ?  Why  is 
there  such  bitter  opposition  between  two 
religions  so  nearly  allied  ?  Why  does  this 
preparatory  phase  still  abide  if  it  is  now  super- 
seded ?  And  behind  them  all  the  question : — 
May  not  the  Jews,  the  adherents  of  the  more 
ancient  faith,  be  in  the  right  ?  Does  not  the 
step  we  have  taken  in  recognising  the  Christ 
naturally  lead  to  the  further  step  of  accepting 
the  Law  1 

In  answer  to  such  questions  St  Paul  would 
show  that  the  new  religion  is  absolutely 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  religion  out 
of  which  it  has  grown,  that  it  is  really  a  new 
religion.  Here  was  matter  for  no  mere  play 
of  ingenious  intellectual    subtilty,   it  was 
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burning  problem  whose  solution  was  a  question 
of  life  and  death  for  the  new  religion.  By 
means  of  tlie  Apostle's  demonstration  Chris- 
tianity is  t«)  be  freed  from  all  fetters,  set  upon 
her  own  feet,  and  established  in  firm  assured 
conviction  of  her  Divine  nxissjon.  The 
OGcasicHi  of  ids  writing  lies  in  the  critical 
historical  situation  which  had  been  revealed  to 
the  Apostle  in  a  sufficiently  glaring  light  by 
his  experiences  in  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  no 
doubt  also  in  Ephesus.  though  we  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  his  experience  in  tlie  latter 
place.  And  so,  before  he  starts  for  Jerusalem, 
he  directs  to  Rome  tlie  chaiter  for  the  new 
religion  which  he  had  spread  abroad  in  the 
Gentile  world  for  now  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  renders  Christianity  capable  of  becoming 
a  universal  religion.  Therefore  it  is  that  in 
no  other  epistle  of  St  Paul,  as  the  sympa- 
thetic eye  of  Luther  has  recognised,  is  the 
essential  nature  of  Christianity  so  cleai-ly  and 
distinctly  expressed  an  in  this  his  testunicnt 
to  the  Christendom  of  the   future,  although. 
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because  of  the  comparison   with   the  Jewish 
religion,  this  expression  is  more  in  terms  of  I 
ideas  and  standards  of  Jewish  origin  than  is 
usual  in  liis  other  writings. 


5.  A  Supposed  Epistus  to  Ephesus. 

In  our  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  find  a' 
section    (xvi.    1-20)   which   forms   in  itself  a 
complete  whole,  and  consists  principally  of  n  list 
of  greetings  to  various  persons  mentioned  by 
name.      This   passage  probably   occupied   itsi 
present    position    in    the    first    collection    ofj 
Pauline  epistles  seeing  that  it  is  wanting  in : 
none  of  tlie  manuscripts  that  have  come  do^vn 
to  us.     We  cannot  imagine  that  St  Paul,  who 
had,  as  the   rest    of  the    epistle    shows    us, , 
absolutely    no    personal    knowledge    of    the! 
ChijiclLj^  Rome,  could  have  had  so  many 
personal    acquaintances    in    that   conmiunity. 
The   list  of  greetings   at   least   can    scarcely 
belong  to   tlie   letter  to  the  Romans.     This 
list  is.  however,  directly  preceded  by  the  warm  ■ 
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iinendation  of  a  Christian  woman,  Phoebe 
by  name,  to  the  readers  to  whose  abode  it  is 
endciit  tliat  she  is  about  to  journey.  In 
words  of  praise  it  is  said  of  her  that  she  had 
served  the  Church  in  Cenchrea,  the  port  of 
Corinth.  St  Paul  very  earnestly  hegs  that  she 
may  be  received  with  hoijpitality  and  may  be 
helped  in  the  carrying  out  of  business  she  had 

I  in  hand.  The  Apostle  emphasises  his  petition 
by  informing  his  readers  that  she  had  abeady 

[been  of  service  also  to  himself.  This  trait 
is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  tone  of 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
i^harplj'  distinguished  from  the  other J^pistles 
of  St  Paul  by  its  suppression  of  all  purely 

I  pers4)nal  interests  and  of  e^ery  .pretensioiLte_a 

icraiiii  uiHin  Uie  Roioan  Church  seeing  that  it 
was  both  unknown  and  in  no  sense  indebted  to 
him.  Likewise  the  section  (17-20)  succeeding 
the  list  of  greetings,  with  its  sharp  tone  of 

I  authoritative  reproach,  with  its  impartial 
exposure  of  the  faults  of  the  readers — more 
particularly  of  tlie  divisions  that  existed  among 
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them — cannot  possibly  have  been  directed  to  a 
connniunity  of  which  St  Paul  had  scarcely  any 
detailed  knowledge  and  which  he  approaches 
with  the  greatest  self-suppression.  Again,  the 
greeting  (20)  with  which  St  Paul  elsewhere 
conchides  his  epistles  stands  here  in  the  wi-ong 
position.  And  while  at  tlie  end  of  the  list  of 
St  Paiil'.s  greetings  to  various  persons  the 
usual  gi-eetings  from  persons  in  the  writer's 
company  seem  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
sentence  "  All  the  Churches  of  ChrLst  salute 
you."  there  still  follows,  after  the  usual  con- 
cluding benediction,  another  succession  of 
greetings  {•il-23),  which  would  be  in  better 
context  directly  after  verse  16  if  the  two 
passages  belonged  to  tJie  same  original 
document. 

If,  however,  we  remove  xvi.  1-20,  the 
greetings  of  xvi.  21-23  connect  quite  naturally 
with  XV.  88 :  on  the  other  hand,  the  separated 
passage  wants  nothing  but  an  address  to  make 
it  a  complete  epistle.  It  would  then  be  for  us 
a  very  interesting  example  of  those  letters  of 
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commendation  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  iii.  11,  It 
would  be  a  letter  of  purely  personal  character. 
The  long  list  of  greetings  interwoven  with  I 
emphatic  statements  of  personal  relationsltip 
between  the  writer  and  his  readers,  and  with 
reminiscences  of  experiences  they  had  shared 
together,  gives  the  impression  that  the  letter 
was  written  to  restore  relations  that  had 
become  strained  or  broken.  The  sending  of  a 
greeting  from  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  is  a 
peculiar  trait  which  suggests  that  the  letter 
was  wintten  during  a  journey  of  the  Apostle 
among  his  convert  Churches.  If  it  be  asked 
whither  the  letter  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed,  the  Hi-st  place  that  occurs  to  us  is 
Kphesus.  though  no  certain  proof  can  be  given 
that  this  was  so.  St  Paul — according  to  Acts 
xix.  8-10,  22 — had  dwelt  in  this  city  consider- 
ably more  than  two  years,  and  therefore  had 
certainly  founded  communities  in  other  cities 
of  Uie  province  of  Asia  or  had  at  least  come 
into  personal  communication  witli  them  from 
Ephcsus  as  a  centre,  just  as  he  had  done  in 
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Macedonia  and  Aehaia  {cf.  2  Cor.  i.  1 ). 
According  to  the  tradition  followed  in  Acts 
XX.  16J\,  St  Paul  hud  reason  not  to  risit  Ephesus 
on  his  journey  to  Jernsalem,  We  remember 
that,  in  accordance  with  principles  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
avoided  visits  to  communities  with  which  he 
was  in  strained  relations.  The  earnest,  hrief 
reprimands  of  xvi.  17-20  surest  that  this  was 
the  case  with  the  community  to  which  our 
letter  was  addressed.  If  the  persons  greeted 
were  scattered  throughout  different  cities  of 
the  provujce  of  Asia,  and  if  Phoebe's  business 
led  her  not  only  to  Ephesus  but,  as  may  be 
conjectured,  also  to  other  cities,  then  we  more 
easily  understand  why  the  epistle  wants  a 
definite  address.  The  tetter  would  not  have 
been  addressed  to  a  particular  community,  but 
would  have  been  giien  to  Phoebe  to  present  at 
any  stage  of  her  travels  in  the  province  of  Asia. 
Its  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  collection  of  Pauline  epistles  is 
most  clearly   explained   if,  as   we  have  con- 
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jectured.  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  also 
written  in  Corinth  during  tliat  last  missionary 
journey  sketched  in  Acts  xx.  1-3.  It  is 
possible  that  both  letters  stood  together  in 
St  Paul's  own  collection  of  his  epistles— seeing 
that  they  were  composed  at  the  same  time — ■ 
and  that  they  ha\'e  therefore  grown  into  one 
in  the  course  of  tradition. 


6.  The  Epistx.es  to  the  Coix)ssians 
an»  to  puu-emon. 

These  two  much  shorter  writings  conduct  us 
bom  the  grand  ideas  which  rule  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  back  again  to  concrete 
questions  of  detail  such  as  must  crop  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Christian 
community.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  prisoner.  These  letters  are  no  longer 
written  in  the  midst  of  the  stress  of  missionary 
labour.  The  restless  traveller  and  worker  is 
condenmed  to  inactivity.     We  ai-e  anxious  to 

find  out  whether  we  can  trace  in  the  epistle 

7 
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any  influence  of  this  enforced  idleness  upon 
the  cliaracter  of  the  Apostle.  He  says  nothing 
of  the  place  of  his  imprisonment — ^of  course  his 
readers  knew  this.  The  only  places  in  question 
can  be  Ca^sarea  in  Palestine  and  Rome  (Acts 
xxii.-xxviii.).  The  determination  of  the 
question  is  not  of  importance ;  yet  the  personal 
notes  in  the  epistle,  more  especially  the  fact 
that  a  slave  who  had  deserted  his  master  in 
ColossjE  had  met  with  St  Paul,  are  much  more 
easily  explained  if  the  Apostle  was  dwelling 
not  in  a  remote  provincial  city  but  in  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

In  one  point,  however,  this  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  coincides  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  The  Church  in  CoIossm,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which 
the  epistle  is  addressed,  like  the  Church  in 
Rome,  was  not  foimded  by  St  Paul.  With 
this  city  he  had  also,  as  we  learn  from  his 
letter,  no  personal  relations  of  any  kind.  We 
do  not  learn  whether  the  case  was  otherwise 
iwith   Laodicea    and    Hierapohs.   whither    he 
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Is  greetings  (iv.  18j5^.).    The  epistle  shows 

jus  how,  in  spite  of  the  Apostle's  withdrawal 

[&om  his  missionary  work,  the  horizon  of  the 

Christian    movement   still    grows   wider    and 

wider ;  but  also  how  that  movement  still  bears 

a  thoroughly  Pauline  character,  at  least  in  the 

province  of  Asia.      The  Apostle  is  plainly  the 

[final  authority  even  for  those  Christians  wlio 

iave  never  seen   him.     He  declares   himself 

[very  satisfied  with  the  religious  condition  and 

levelopment   of  the    Christians   of   Colossfe 

l(i.   3  _/',  ii.  3).     He  has  also    had    reason    to 

'  write  a  letter  to  Laodicea.  and  he  wishes  both 

Churches  to  exchange   and  read   the   letters 

^addressed  to  each.     The  occasion  of  the  letter 

"likewise    shows   the   authority   of   the   great 

missionarj'.     The  Colossians  are  troubled   by 

problems   of    the    Christian    life    which    they 

I  themselves  cannot  solve.  One  of  them, 
Epaphras  by  name,  whom  St  Paul  calls  a 
faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  his  own 
fellow -scr^'ant,  has  visited  him  in  Rome 
(i.  7./..  iv.  12)  and  has  laid  these  difficulties 
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before  him.  Whether  his  journey  was  under- 
taken for  this  purpose,  or  whether  it  only 
gave  him  a  welcome  opportunity  for  consult- 
ing the  Apostle,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. As  Epaphras  is  still  detained  in  Rome. 
St  Paul  sends  to  Colossie  a  ccitain  Tychicus, 
one  of  his  own  company,  who,  according  to 
Acts  XX.  4,  is  at  home  in  the  pro\'ince  of 
Asia.  He  is  appointed  to  be  the  bearer  of 
the  letter,  which  he  is  to  supplement  viva  voce 
by  all  kinds  of  news  of  a  personal  character 
(iv.  7/.). 

In  his  letter  St  Paul  tactfully  brings  himself 
into  accord  with  this  strange  Church  by  ex- 
pressing himself  in  great  detail  both  concern- 
ing themselves  and  their  religious  condition 
{i.  8-23),  ^id  concerning  himself  and  his 
calling  (i.  24-ii.  3),  Here  we  are  stnick  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  section  (i.  14-20}  which 
illustrates  the  work  of  redemption  perfected  in 
Christ  from  so  many  points  of  vie^v,  and  witli 
such  wealth  of  detail  as  to  be  quite  surprising 
in  this  place.     Also,  in  i.  27,  Christ  is  placed 
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Vm    the    foreground    with     special    emphasis. 

H  With    this    preface    there    now   follows    the 

wished-for  reply  to  the  questions  submitted  to 

I  him  (ii.  4-iii.  4).     These  are  concerned  with 
ideas  introduced  from  witJiout  into  the  com- 
munity, which  have  mdeed  up  to  the  present 
been    rejected    by   the    Colossian    Christians, 
though  they  do  not  feel  themselves  capable 
of   refutuig    them.      Indeed    tlie    Colossian 
Christians   show   themselves   wanting    in   an 
intimate  comprehension  of  tlie   Gospel   with 
'      all  it£  consequences,  hence  in  tlie  tirst  part  of 
the  epistle  (i.  9,  28 ;  ii.  2_/]),  and  again  in  the 
H  last  part  (iii.  16),  tlie  Apostle  desires  for  them 
^  increase  in  such  knowledge.     The  ideas  tliat 

ihave  been  mentioned  clearly  spring  from  doubt 
in  the  certainty  of  Salvation ;  hence  tlie  con- 
tinual iresb  asseilion  of  its  present  possession 
<i.  5.  13,  23,  27).     The  ultimate  cause  of  tliis 
weakness  of  faith  is  the  doubt  whether  the 
H  work  of  Christ  is  fully  sufficient  for  Salvation  ; 
H'hence  the  detailed    proof  that   all    has   been 
Haecomphshed    (i.    22,   ii.    10-15).      And  now 
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people  have  appeared  in  the  community  who 
declare  that  for  a  man  to  be  saved  there 
is  still  need  of  personal  works  of  all  kinds. 
They  give  theological  reaM>ns  for  their 
doctrine,  and  claim  to  possess  a  liigher  wisdom 
(ii.  8,  23),  The  opinions  they  advance  do  not 
afleet  the  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
as  many  have  hnagined.  but  deal  with  tlie 
conduct  of  a  true  Christian  (ii.  20,  22). 
They  must  observe  feast-days  and  keep 
ordinances  regulating  food  (ii.  16-23).  In 
this  way  they  must  ser\'e  the  angelic  powers 
[which  bear  sway  in  this  world.  A\'ithout 
doubt  these  ideas  originated  in  Jewish 
soil ;  yet  they  betray  traces  not  of  the 
Judaism  of  Palestine  but  of  a  Judaism 
essentially  freer,  laying  more  stress  upon 
asceticism,  and  revelling  in  speculation  like 
that  which,  as  we  know,  prevailed  in  Alex- 
andria. In  the  main  these  ideas  involve  the 
usual  demands  made  of  Gentiles  who  wished 
to  have  some  shai-e  in  the  fellowship  and 
spiritual    blessings    of    Israel— those    Gentiles 
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"  that  feared  God "  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

In  Older  to  refute  these  claims.  St  Paul 
establishes  the  unique  significance  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  far  transcending  all  angeUc  powers ; 
he  emphasises  more  especially  Chrisfs  position 
as  Head  of  the  whole  Creation,  in  consequence 
of  which  His  work  of  reconciliation  extends 
to  and  includes  the  whole  universe  and  the 
angels  who  support  and  direct  it,  St  Paul's 
arguments  here  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  its 
first  two  chapters. 

Then  in  opposition  to  the  super-spiritual 
doctrine  of  these  false  teachers  St  Paul 
expounds  the  simple  ethical  demands  of  the 
Christian  Faith  (iii.  4-iv.  6).  We  have  in 
this  passage  a  most  valuable  proof  of  the 
healthy  soundness  of  his  conceptions.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  table  of  duties  in  which 
are  established  the  ftmdamental  principles 
(1)  of  the  individual  life  (iii.  3-17) ;  (2)  of  life 
in  society,  including  marriage  and  the  mutual 
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relations  of  children  and  parents,  of  master  and 
slave  (iii.  18-iv.  1);  (3)  of  conduct  towards 
those  tluit  are  without  (iv.  2-6) — a  section 
which,  in  its  ftindHiiiental  thoughts  and  its 
genera]  scheme,  vividly  remuids  us  of  Romans 
xiL-xiii.  A  succession  oi'  personal  notes  gives 
us  fairly  intimate  glimpses  into  the  circum- 
stances of  St  haul's  life  at  this  time  (iv.  7-17)  ; 
and  the  letter  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
a  greeting  from  the  Apostle's  own  hand,  and 
a  petition,  disclosing  to  us  the  spirit  of  the 
fettered  eagle — "  Kemember  my  bonds!" 
(iv.  18). 

This  epistle  is  an  example  shoning  us  how 
St  Paul,  under  the  pressure  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  practical  reUgious  life,  was  led  to 
formulate  doctrinal  theories.  This  theoretical 
tendency  was.  of  course,  heightened  by  the 
influence  of  enforced  leisure  upon  his  active, 
restless  spirit.  And  besides,  upon  this  occasion 
the  champions  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
refutes  founded  them  upon  philosophy  (ii.  8). 
lUst  therefore  follow  them  into  their  own 
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camp.  Tiie  speculations  here  advanced  by  St 
Paul  show  still  more  clearly  than  Gal.  iii.-iv. 
the  dependence  of  his  thought  upon  the 
Jewish  Messianic  conceptions  which  he  had 
once  learned  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbis,  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  his  ideas  about 
hold  the  mean  between  those  which  were 
developed  in  the  Palestinian  and  in  the  Alex- 
andrian schools  of  Jewish  theolog)'.  Hence 
there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  Pauline 
autliorship  of  tliis  epistle  because  of  its  peculiar 
and  characteristic  doctrines,  seeing  also  that 
they  may  be  at  least  traced  here  and  there 
in  earher  writings  of  St  Paul.  Only  in  the 
section,  i.  15-20,  we  seem  to  detect  a  later! 
expansion  of  the  statement  of  the  context 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  personality 
of  Christ.  This  section,  however,  must  have 
found  a  place  in  the  epistle  at  a  very  early 
date.  Its  faulty  composition,  and  the  want 
of  clearness  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
thought  of  this  passage,  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
St  Paul  himself. 
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The  accompanyirtg  Epistle  to  Philemon, 

Together  with  the  former  epistle  a  letter  of 
purely  personal  character  was  sent  to  a  notable 
member  of  the  Colossian  Church.  It  is  the 
only  example  of  a  Pauline  epistle  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  form. 
It  bi  addressed  to  a  certain  Philemon  whom 
St  l*aul  calls  his  friend  and  fellow-worker,  and 
also  to  one  Apphia.  and  one  Archippus  whom 
he  describes  as  a  fellow-soldier,  and  to  the 
Chmvh  of  the  household  of  Philemon.  The 
letter  is  occasioned  by  a  runaway  slave  of 
l^hileinon,  Onesimus  by  name,  who  had  some- 
how met  with  St  Paul.  Whether  he  was 
already  a  Christian  or  was  converted  by  St 
Paul  is,  unfortunately,  not  clearly  stated.  St 
Paul  had  convinced  Unesimus  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  retuni  to  liis  master.  Tychicus  was 
charged  to  conduct  him  to  Colossie.  St  Paul 
himself  gives  Onesimus  a  charming  letter  in 
which  he  pleads  for  the  runaway  with 
a    delicate,    tactful,    balf-playful    wit    wliicli 
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viWdly  reminds  us  of  the  letters  of  Luther. 
■  Especially  delightful  is  the  way  in  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  letter  (4-7),  he  gains  touch 

»witli  the  slave's  master.  Philemon,  who  was 
evidently  personally  unknown  to  him.  The 
whole  epistle  is  a  perfect  jewel  of  the  intimate 
epistolary  style  of  a  hero  whom  we  otherwise 
meet  with  only  on  the  heights  of  grand  world- 
inoWng  action.  In  its  own  peculiar  way  it 
convinces  us  of  liis  surpassing  gi-eatness  alike 
in  mind  and  heart. 


7.   The  Epistle  to  the  Philii'pians. 

We  are  treading  upon  very  saci-ed  ground 
as  we  read  this  epistle.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  last  from  St  Paul's  hand.  The  thought 
of  departure,  of  death,  broods  over  the 
letter.  No  formal  doctrinal  statements,  no 
long  chains  of  reasoning  are  here  addressed  to 
the  readers;  there  is  no  trace  of  polemical 
controversy  with  them.  All  is  the  expression 
of  personal  belief  and  feeling,  the  out-brca thing 
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of  Oie  veiy  soul  of  the  writer.  The  Church 
to  which  the  letter  is  ui-ilten  evidently  stood 
closer  than  all  others  to  the  heart  of  the  Apostle. 
His  friendly  relations  with  it  had  never  been 
disturt>cd.  Its  past  history  recalls  no  bitter 
memories.  He  had  granted  it  many  privileges 
which  show  his  absolute  trust :  hence  the  letter 
bears  a  peculiarly  intimate  cliaracter.  Even 
its  occasion  is  characteristic.  The  Christians 
of  Philippi  had  made  a  collection  among 
themselves  for  the  support  of  the  imprisoned 
Apostle,  as  St  Paul  had  already  permitted 
thetn  to  do  in  former  days— them  alone  of  all 
his  convert  Churches.  One  of  their  number, 
Epaphroditus,  has  conveyed  their  ahns  to 
Rome.  The  passage  in  which  St  Paul  returns 
thanks  for  this  gift  (iv.  10-20)  presents  a^ 
tactful  a  treatment  of  a  delicate  matter  as 
can  well  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  higher 
literature.  The  Phihppian  messenger  had 
been  stricken  with  sickness  near  unto  death, 
therefore  his  return  was  delayed  (li.  25-30). 
Now,  however,  he  is  so  far  restored  to  health 
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Ilk  of  his  joiimey  homewRrds 
m(u.  25-28/).  St  Paul  sends  this  letter  with 
him.  together  with  the  promise  that  Timothy. 
one  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  should  very 
shortly  pay  a  return  visit  to  Philippi  in  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  {ii.  19-22).  But  St 
Paul  does  not  wait  until  Timothy  can  tell 
them  news  of  him ;  and  accordingly  after 
thanksgiving  to  God  (with  which  he  always 
began  his  epistles)  for  the  excellent  cotidition 
of  the  community,  and  after  expressing  his 
yearning  for  them  (i.  3-11),  he  proceeds  to 
inform  them  of  his  affairs.  First  we  learn  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  his  trial  St  Paul  had 
been  acquitted  of  any  suspicion  of  ordinary 
crime,  and  that  at  the  tune  of  writing  the  only 
question  under  investigation  was  whether  his 
missionary  activity  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  penal  offence.  He  is  full  of  joy 
because  thus  Christ  is  every  way  proclaimed — 
he  cares  not  from  whatever  motives— so  that 
[pow  even  his  trial  forwards  the  work  of  the 
Imission  (L  12-lS).     And  then  he  pours  forth 
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his  whole  soul  before  his  faithful  Philippians. 
The  tide  of  feeling  ebbs  and  flows  between 
yearning  for  death  and  hope  that  he  may  be 
spared  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  aU  is 
elevated  above  the  sphere  of  self.  We  trace 
in  these  words  that,  as  he  himself  says,  "  for 
him  to  live  is  Christ"  The  glory  and  peace 
of  eternity  broods  over  his  whole  personality. 

In  a  fresh  section  (i.  37-ii.  18)  St  Paul  comes 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Philippian  Church, 
in  which  there  is  a  want  of  real  unity  of  spirit 
(l  27-ii.  2  /).  There  is  of  course  no  open 
schism,  no  Judaistic  propaganda  perplexes  the 
conscience,  but  persecutions  from  without  and 
spiritual  pride  within  disturb  the  harmony  and 
peace  of  the  commuuity.  Even  personal 
quarrels  contribute  to  this  evil  (iv.  2f.).  It  is 
not  clear  who  are  the  adversaries  of  i.  38 — 
they  may  with  equal  probability  be  Jews  or 
heathen.  The  exhortation  to  unity  culminates 
in  an  exhortation  to  humility  (ii.  4).  The 
humihty  of  Christ,  who  though  He  was  in  the 
form  of  God  yet  humbled  Himself,  is  held  up 
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an  example.     Here  again  a  purely  practical 

I  motive  has  led  tlie  Apostle  to  haiid  down  to 

us  one  of  the  loftiest  expressions  of  his  faith 

tin  Christ   (ii.  5-11).     Then  the  writer  seems 

[to  hasten  towards  the  end  of  his  letter  in  the 

section  ii.  19-30.    This  section  is  filled  with  the 

[personal  matters  mentioned  at  the  beginning 

(of  the  epistle.     But  it   seems,   indeed,  as  if 

[St  Paul  could  not  bring  this  Intimate  talk  to 

(a  conclusion.     Yet  again,  evidently  with  the 

thought  of  finishing,  he  repeats  the  words  of 

ii.   18:    ''Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the 

I  Lord.     To   write  the  same  things  to  you  to 

le  indeed   is  not  irksome,  but  for  you  it  is 

(iii.    1).     But   then  he  suddenly  bursts 

librth   with  an   invective  against  the  Jews  in 

:  such  sharp  and    bitter    terms  as  we    scarcely 

.find  elsewhere  in  his  epistles  (iii.  2  f.).     He 

I  evidently  strives  to  express  himself  as  strongly 

as  possible,   and   we   may  therefore  conclude 

that  those  who  were  embarrassing  by  their 

I  intrigues  the  course  of  his  trial  at  Kome  (i.  17), 

[  as  well  as  the  adversaries  who  were  persecuting 
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the  Philippians  (i.  28).  were  most  probably  the 
Jews,  his  sworn  foes.     At  this  moment  he  is 
most  deeply  moved  by  their  personal  mahce 
against  himself.     They  must  have  made  the 
grossest  attacks  upon  his  lionour  and  his  past 
history  as  a  .Tew.     Thanks  to  them,  we  now 
learn    something    concerning    St    Paul's    life 
before  his  conversion,  concerning  times  which 
lie  for  him  in  the  distant  past  (iii.  4—6).     The 
reaction  from   these  memories  moves  him  to 
a  most  heartfelt,  most  humble,  and  yet  most 
noble  profession  of  his  fellowship  with  Christ 
(7-11),  followed  by  a  sorrowful  admission  that 
he  is  still  far  from  having  attained  to  the  goal 
of  perfection   set    before    him    (12-14),    and 
concluding  with  the  consoUng  thought  that  in 
Christianity    perfection    consists    in    untiring 
effort  together  with  the  humble  consciousness 
of  insufficiency  (15).     As  a  contrast  he  now 
turns  his  gaze  upon  Christians  who.  it  seems 
from  i.  3-11.  cannot  belong  to  the  Phihppian 
community,  and  yet  are  in  such  close  contact 
with  it  or  with  him  that  he  even  weeps  over 
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lem.  He  caUs  them  "  enemies  of  the  Cross 
I  of  Christ  whose  end  is  perdition,  whose  God 
is  the  beUy,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame. 
who  mind  earthly  things"  (iii.  18 7')-  We 
learn  nothing  more  of  these  people,  but  the 
offences  referred  to  can  only  have  been  such 
gross  moral  scandals  as,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  St  Pauls  epistles,  troubled 
almost  every  Church.  Now,  once  again,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  draw  near  as  we  hear  the 
words  repeated :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
aJway  "  (iv.  4).  But  the  Apostle  adds  some 
short  words  of  blessing  and  admonition  which 
are  to  be  counted  among  the  noblest  of  St 
Paul's  gift-s  to  posterity.  Nowhere  has  the 
born  Jew,  the  rabbi,  approached  so  closely  to 
the  moral  ideal  of  the  Greek  philosophers  as 
in  the  conceptions  of  honour  and  worth  which 
he  here  strings  together  (8).  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  time  that  the  Greek  idea  of  virtue 
appears  hi  the  New  Testament,  for  in  "what- 
soever is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report " 
the   beautiful  stands  side   by  side   with   the 
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good  in  close  fellowship.  It  is  as  if  one 
heard  tlie  ripple  of  tlie  waves  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  streams  which  have  their  source  in 
Zion  and  the  Parthenon.  Paul  in  Athens, 
and  at  the  same  time  Paul  raised  high  above 
all  the  glories  and  the  afflictions  of  earth — this, 
figuratively  speaking,  is  the  twofold  memorial 
that  the  Apostle  has  left  of  himself  in  his  last 
epistle,  which  tuay  ui  tnjth  be  called  his 
swau-song. 


Agaui  and  again  men  have  imagined  tliat 
they  ha^■e  discovered  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  one  or  other  of  these  letters 
which  we  have  just  discussed.  Such  suspi- 
cions have  been  most  often  urged  against 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  less  frequently 
against  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
still  less  £i-equently  against  that  to  the 
Pliilippians.  'i'hese  doubts  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  supposition  of  scholars  that  the 
grejit  epistles  to  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Rome 
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presented  St  I'liul's  mind  in  its  completeness, 
so  that  he  must  always  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  in  these  epistles  and  could  never 
have  given  utterance  to  other  thoughts  or 
be  moved  by  other  feelings  than  those  he 
champions  and  cherishes  therein.  But  even 
in  these  very  epistles  St  Paul  displays  such 
a  facility  in  change  of  expression,  such  an 
unexhaustible  power  of  considering  a  matter 
&om  many  points  of  view,  and  such  ease  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  .standpoint  of  those  he 
wishes  to  convince,  that  the  standard  proposed 

I  is   much    too   inadequate.       Before   all  things 
these  letters  clearly  show  that  he  had  fashioned 
for  himself  no   final  theological  system,  that 
he  was  not    over-anxious  not   to   contradict 
himself  now  and  again  (as  pedants  might  judge 
contradiction),  and  that  he  was  always  capable 
jof  starting  upon  new  lines  of  thought  to  meet 
ew  problems.     In   the    case   at   least  of  the 
ipistles  to  the  Tliessalonians  and  Phihppiaus 
is    difficult    to    discover    any    reason    for 
supposed   forgerj'   seeing   that  both  lettCTs 
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are  artless  expressions  of  feeling.  But  even 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  fits  so  well 
into  the  general  scheme  of  St  Paul's  thought. 
Speaks  so  much  in  his  language,  and  offers 
such  an  abundance  of  incident  that  is  quite 
out  of  touch  witli  the  interests  of  later  times, 
that  in  spite  of  many  a  peculiarity  this  letter 
still  seems  to  be  most  easily  understood  on  the 
supposition  that  it  proceeded  fix)m  the  hand 
of  St  Paul  himsell*. 

Many  scholars,  however,  of  recent  years 
have  advajiced  far  beyond  the  point  of 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  single  epistles. 
They  assert  that  the  whole  body  of  Pauline 
literature  had  its  origin  in  the  second  century, 
and  was  composed  with  the  \iew  of  settling 
questions,  which  could  only  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  men  at  the  be^ning  of  the  second 
century,  by  means  of  the  authority  of  a  famous 
missionarj'  of  the  first  generation.  This 
supposition  makes  shipnxeck  upon  the  hard 
fact  that  the  whole  documentary  evidence  of 
the  second  century  presents  not  a  shadow  of 
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a  proof  that  the  question  which  above  all 
others  Ls  dealt  with  in  the  epistles — Wliether 
the  Jewish  J-.aw  is  still  binding  upon  Christians? 
— occupied  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that 
period.  But  still  stronger  refutation  is  afforded 
in  the  impossihUity  that  the  mighty  creative 
personahty  revealed  in  these  epistles,  a 
personality  which  soars  far  above  all  products 
of  the  second  century,  could  ever  be  the 
fabrication  of  a  forger.  We  can  indeed  only 
understand  this  personality  by  assuming  its 
actual  development  starting  from  a  position 
of  strict  Judaism,  and  tlien  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  breach  with  former  associations  giving 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  glorified  Christ  who 
was  for  a  short  time  revealed  upon  eailli — in 
Jesus —in  order  to  inaugurate  the  work  which 
His  apostle  now  carries  forward  with  ceaseless 
energy.  Again,  this  strange  hypothesis  is 
disproved  by  a  multitude  of  details,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  supposed  aim  of  the 
epistles,  and  yet  so  carefully  and  fully  treated 
therein   as   to  compel  us  to  assume  in   the 
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author  a  talent  for  romance  which  is  by  no 
means  eongeniol  to  the  soil  of  the  second 
Christian  century.  And  finally,  there  would 
still  remain  to  be  solved  this  primary  literary 
mystery — How  it  happened  that  these  letters 
could  establish  tliemselves  so  quickly  in 
Christendom  and  coidd  so  absolutely  trans- 
form the  wliole  tradition  concerning  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  ? 

No  indeed  !  in  these  letters  we  possess  an 
imperishable  memorial  of  one  of  tlie  grandest 
spirits  of  humanity,  of  one  who  fulfilled  in 
many  respects  the  ideal  of  a  noble  Christian 
character — a  monument  set  up  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  turning  points  of  human  history. 
These  letters  enshrine  for  us  a  religious  soul, 
original  and  creative,  in  spite  of  all  its  depen- 
dence upon  the  contemporary  conceptions — a 
spirit  of  wondrous  depth  that  expresses  itself 
in  terms  of  marvellously  universal  application 
in  spite  of  their  strongly-marked  individual 
character.  Of  course  this  can  only  be  realised 
when  one  regards  these  letters  not  as  quarries 
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"WlSence  one  may  hew  four-square  dogmas,  but 
as  a  temple  wherein  pilkrs  and  carvings  that 
once   adorned    some    old    synagogue    cannot 
disturb     the     overpowering     impression     of 
grandeur   and   hanuony    made    upon    us    as 
we  view  it      But  no  I   this  simile   n-ill  not 
suffice  I      There   is  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
stone  in  these  epistles :  all  is  liring  personality, 
mobile,   manifold,  and   various,  the  true  off- 
spring of  its  times  and  bearliig  the  stamp  of 
its  emironment,  and  yet  bringing  to  expres- 
sion that  inmost  nature  of  man  which  ever 
remains   the   same.      As   we  gaze    upon   the 
great   hterary  memorials   of   the   Greeks   we 
may   well    question    whet.her    these    Pauline 
letters  are   not   equal   to   them— indeed,    do 
not  surpass   them — in   spiritual    significance, 
in  psychological  depth  and  loftiTiess  of  ideal, 
above  all  in  the  art  of  complete  and  forcible 
expression.      It   is   beyond   controversy   that 
no  Greek  classic  has  exercised  such  influence 
upon  the  general   trend  of   human  thought 
and     endeavour,    or    like    these    letters     has 
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been  able  to  preserve  such  a  never-ageing 
power  of  impressing  each  new  generation ; 
oertainly  none  has  been  able  to  keep  alive  for 
all  time  the  personality  of  its  author  with  such 
intimate  and  compelling  force  of  appeal. 


THE  GOSPELS 


The  writings  which  were  at  a  later  time  called 
gospels  were  in  the  first  place  composed 
not  for  a  particulai'  circle  of  Christians  and  to 
supply  its  temporary  needs,  as  were  the 
Pauline  epistles,  but  for  all  Chiistians ;  indeed, 
for  all  who  took  iiiterest  in  Christianity",  even 
though  the  authors  may  have  had  their  own 
particular  coininuuities  in  mind  when  niiting. 
Their  purpose  is  not  to  offer  something  of 
their  own,  but  to  hold  fast  that  which  had 
been  delivered  to  them — the  words  of  Jesus 
and  the  events  of  His  life.  These  books  are 
not  declarations  of  faith,  but  records :  the  eye 
of  the  author  is  fixed  not  so  much  upon  the 
present  and  the  future  as  upon  the  past 

Herewith  a  new  and  characteristic  phenorae- 
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non  makes  its  appearance.  Letters  are  written, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  everywhere  where  men 
who  wish  to  communicate  with  one  another 
are  separated  from  one  anotlier  by  space.  It 
is  only  natural  that  there  arose  also  among  the 
Clu-istians  epistles — creations  of  the  moment 
serving  the  immediate  need  of  tlie  present. 
The  composition  of  a  book  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  the  gospels  are  books.  There  is 
need  here  of  a  wider  outlook.  Tlie  author  of 
a  book  purposes  to  offer  sometliing  to  a  wider, 
more  or  less  unlimited,  circle,  something  of 
essential  and  lasting  significance ;  his  under- 
takuig  demands  much  preparatory  labour — he 
must  collect,  he  must  chose  and  arrange  his 
material.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  a  work, 
as  we  say,  not  of  a  letter. 

But  the  production  of  gospels  in  primitive 
Christendom  is,  besides,  notewortliy  from  two 
other  points  of  view  wliich  are  closely  con- 
nected with  one  another.  The  first  generation 
held  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  future ;  it  looked 
for  t)ie  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  bring  all 
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things  to  perfection.  The  earthly  activity  of 
Jesus  was  for  tliein  only  a  preliminary 
condition  of  this  future  coming,  and  its  chief 
significance  lay  in  His  death.  The  origin  of 
a  gospel  literature  is  a  sign  of  a  change  of 
outlook.  The  futiu%  loses  its  fascination,  its 
light  begins  to  grow  dim. 

Herewith  the  past  begins  again  to  show 
itself.  It  must  lend  its  aid  to  faitli  in  tlie 
future,  it  must  teach  men  how  to  prepare  for 
this  future.  The  reflected  glory  of  the  futiu^ 
was  already  sought  in  the  past.  The  human 
form  of  Jesus,  alter  the  death  which  had 
thrown  it  Into  shadow,  had  given  place  to  tliat 
of  the  Christ  in  heavenly  glory.  Now  Jesus 
is  again  seen.  With  the  creation  of  the  gospels 
Christendom  begins  quite  unconsciously  to 
turn  from  the  fiiture  to  the  past — a  new 
attitude  of  mind,  iu  direct  opposition  to  the 
early  beginnings  of  Christianity  yet  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  religion  in  its  later  stage,  j 
That  it  was  a  question  here  of  a  real  charige 
of  attitude  is   plain  from  St    Paul's  epistles. 
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They  show  no  living  interest  in  the  material 
which  was  worked  up  in  the  gospels.  The 
object  of  St  Paul's  devotion  is  not  the  earthly 
form  of  Jesus  but  the  eternal  Christ,  who  only 
for  a  short  moment  appeared  in  Jesus,  in  the 
flesh  and  divested  of  His  Godhead,  that  He 
might  take  away  the  curse  of  sin.  St  Paul 
experiences  tliis  Christ  more  intimately  as  ever- 
present  spirit  than  in  the  historical  Jesus,  His 
past  form  of  manifestatioji.  Even  when  he 
occasionally  quotes  the  words  of  Jesus,  it  is 
never  in  connection  with  matters  of  faith  which 
he  regarded  as  most  precious  and  essential,  but 
only  as  an  authority  for  particular  rules  of 
conduct  (1  Cor.  vii.  10,  ix.  14,  xL  23  f.)  or  for 
particular  traits  in  his  grand  picture  of  the 
ftiture  (1  Thess.  iv,  15).  Such  an  one  had  no 
need  of  a  gospel. 

And  yet  we  should  certainly  err  did  we 
regard  St  Paul  as  typical  in  this  respect  of  all 
Christians,  even  tliose  only  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. Not  every  one,  indeed  scarcely  any  one 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  had  in  tbnner 
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days  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  Messianic 
hopes,  was  so  capable  of  dependenee  upon  that 
which  was  purely  spiritual,  and  had  experienced 
a  conversion  so  completely  in  a  line  with  his 
peculiar  temperament  and  history.  Other 
souls,  with  a  more  ui-gent  need  for  some  object 
to  see  and  to  depend  upon,  souglit  after  the 
image  of  Jesus  as  the  back^ound  for  their 
conception  of  the  Clirist  and  wished  to  hear 
His  words.  His  life  must  show  them  why  He 
is  the  Messiah.  They  would  see  and  hear  by 
His  example  how  they  must  live;  His  words 
must  form  a  guarantee  for  their  hopes  for  the 
future.  And  above  all,  they  wished  for  a 
solution  of  the  mystery  that  this  Messiali 
must  die  upon  the  cross,  not  in  terms  of 
theological  conceptions  of  the  DiWne  Counsel, 
but  in  simple  words  of  human  history  which 
would  make  them  realise  how  so  strange  an 
event  could  ever  have  come  to  pass. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  literature  of  the 
gospels  arose  in  its  cliaracteristic  form.  This 
is  the  reason  why  these  gospels  are  books  of 
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history  and  yet  not  books  of  history ;  why  in 
them  history  is  indeed  narrated,  but  not  for  its 
own  sake,  only  as  a  means  to  an  end  which 
lay  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

Even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony  of  St 
Luke  (i.  1 )  that  many  attempts  had  been  made 
to  write  gospels,  those  writings  of  this  kuid 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  themselves 
a  proof  of  industrious  activity  in  this  sphere 
of  Uterature.  \Vithout  regard  to  the  fact  that 
we  still  possess  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
other  similar  writings— of  which  unfortunately 
only  a  few  fragments  were  preserved  after  that 
those  received  into  the  New  Testament  had 
become  canonised — our  first  three  gospels  point 
back  to  literary  sources  worked  up  in  them. 
We  omit  the  Gospel  of  St  John  because  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  first 
three.  Careful  investigation  of  tliese  three 
gospels  has  made  it  clear : — ( 1 )  that  they  could 
not  have  been  written  independently  of  one 
another ;  (2)  tliat  none  of  them  is  the  work  of 
a  first  hand ;  (3)  that  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke 
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at  least  cannot  stand  in  a  direct  relationship 
of  dependence  upon  one  another.  These  facts, 
to  which  our  gospels  lend  testimony  whicJi  is 
absolutely  beyond  controversy,  have  pointed 
out  to  Science  the  path  of  further  enquiry. 
Now  that  the  gi-eat  majority  of  scholars  are 
agreed  as  to  the  main  points  in  the  explanation 
of  the  relationship  of  our  three  gospels  one  to 
another,  it  may  be  allowed  that  we  at  once 
attempt  to  describe  the  de\eiopment  of  gospel 
literature  from  its  first  beginnings,  instead  of 
starting  from  our  gospels  and  investigating 
their  mutual  relations  and  then  working  back- 
wards to  the  earlier  stages  of  this  hterature. 

1.  St  Matthew's  Collection  ov  Sayings. 

The  sole  authority  to  which  Christians  of 
the  second  century  constantly  appealed— beside 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets — was  "the  Lord" 
as  they  say,  or  more  precisely  what  the  Lord 
had  "proclaimed,"  had  "said,"  had  "com- 
manded " — in  short,  the  Sa)Tngs  of  Jesus.     It 
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is  only  natural  that  the  first  literary  effort 
connected  with  the  tradition  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  should  be  devoted  to  the  compilation  of 
these  sajings.  The  literature  of  civilised 
peoples,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Jewish 
people,  affords  analogies  to  this  destription  of 
literary  actinty.  ^Ve  still  possess  compilations 
of  the  sayings  of  great  rabbis  of  that  period, 
wfiicli  were  in  similar  fashion  gradually 
collected  and  given  a  fixed  sliape  in  wTiting. 
Nor  did  this  work  demand  any  special  literary 
talent.  The  value  of  the  result  depended  only 
upon  the  trustworthy  character  of  the  com- 
piler in  tlie  reception  and  delivery  of  the 
sayings.  His  literary  activity  comes  into 
play  only  in  choice  and  arrangement  of 
material,  and  in  the  short  historical  intro- 
^ductions  which  give  the  occasion  of  a  particular 
saying. 

A  compilation  of  this  kind  forms  the  cliief 
source  of  the  material  which  is  common  to  the 
Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  Matthew  alone 
among   the  three.     We  can  here  only  state, 
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not  prove  in  detail,  what  is  presupposed  in  the 
following  description — namely,  that  this  com- 
pilation is  presen'cd  in  its  original  order  in  St 
Luke,  not  in  St  Matthew.  But  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  con-ectness  of 
this  statement  is  afforded  by  tlie  fact  that 
if  we  simply  place  together  those  passages  of 
St  Luke  that  have  close  pai-allels  in  St 
Matthew  but  are  foreign  to  St  Mark,  we  find 
that  we  have  in  our  hands  a  collection  of 
sayings  of  Jesus  systematically  arranged 
according  to  distinct  leading  ideas.  I  here 
give  only  the  headings  which  bring  these 
leading  ideas  to  expression,  with  the  result 
that  we  arrive  at  the  following  list: — 
The  appearance  and  reception  of  Jesus ; — 

(1)  Discourse  to  the  people  concerning  the 
right  conduct  of  men  one  to  another, 
(vi.  20-vii.  1.     Cf.  St  Matt  v.-vii.) 

(2)  The  Gentile  Centurion,  (vii.  2-10. 
Cf.  St  Matt.  nii.  5-13.) 

(8)  The    Jewish    Baptist      ^vii.    18-85. 

Cf.  St  Matt  xi.  2-19.) 

9 
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The  disciples : — 

(1)  Offers  of  discipleship.  (ix.  57-62- 
Q\  St  Matt  via.  19-22.) 

(2)  Vocation  of  discipleship.  (x.  1-24. 
Cf.  St  Matt.  X.  1-15,  xi.  20-27.) 

(3)  The  disciples'  prayer,  (xi.  1-18.  Cf. 
St  Matt  VL  9-13,  m  7-11.) 

The  adversaries : — 

(1)  The  calumnious  charges  of  the 
Pharisees,  (xi.  14-36.  Cf.  St  Matt 
xii.  22-30.  43-45,  38-42;  vi.  22/) 

(2)  The  condemnation  of  tlie  Pharisees. 
(xi.  37-54.     Cf.  St  Matt,  xxiii.) 

(3)  Rules  of  conduct  in  relation  to  such 
foes.  (xii.  1-12.  Cf.  St  Matt  x. 
26-33,  xii.  32,  x.  19/) 

The  world : — 

(1)  The  right  attitude  of  disciples  towanis 
woridly  goods.  ( xii.  22-34,  to  which 
xii.  13-21  perhaps  formed  an  intro- 
duction.    Cf.  St  Matt  vi.  20-33.) 

(2)  What  disciples  have  to  expect  from 
the  world,     (xii.   35-39.     Cf,    St 
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1-13,   X. 


Matt.    xxiv.    42-51,    xxv. 
34-36,  xvi.  2f.,  v.  25/.) 
{S)  Signs  of  the  coming  storm,  xiiL  1-5  ; 
Judgment,  6-9 ;   and   final   perfec- 
tion, 18-21.     (Cf.  St  Matt.  xxL  19, 
xiii.  31-33.) 
Forebodings  of  the  End  : — 

(1)  Sentence  delivered  against  the  people. 
the  prince,  the  city.  (xiii.  22-35. 
Q:  St  Matt  vii.  13/.  xxv,  11/, 
vii,  22/,  viii.  11  /.  xix.  30,  xxiii. 
87-89.) 

(2)  Warnings  addressed  to  His  followers, 
(xiv.  15-27  or  -83  or  -35,  xv.  4-7, 
xvii.  1-4.  Cf.  St  Matt.  xxii.  2-10; 
X.  37/  ;  xviii.  12-14,  6/.  21/) 

(3)  The  end  of  the  world,  (xvii.  20-37. 
Cf.  St  Matt,,  xxiv.) 

As  we  snrvey  this  material,  its  choice  and 
arrangement,  we  soon  perceive  the  literary 
character  of  the  compiler.  Aljove  all,  we  are 
struck  by  his  complete  self-eft'acement.  His 
intniductions  are  of  the  most  meagi'e  descrip- 
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tjon.  generally  quite  colouriess  and   fonnal- 
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\-i.  20.  39 :  xi.  29 :  xii.  I.  54 ;  xiii  G ;  xiv. 


25.  Sometimes  he  enlivens  the  succession  of 
saj-iiigs  with  connective  remarks— e.^.  xl  *5, 
xii.  4.  Only  as  an  exception  do  we  find  a 
short  narrative  inserted  in  order  to  give  the 
right  setting  to  some  saying — e.g.  viL  18-20; 
xi.  1.  14-16;  xiii.  81.  These,  though  most 
simple  in  style,  are  apt  and  to  the  point 
Only  once  does  a  saying  of  the  Lord  require 
for  its  comprehension  a  more  developed  story 
{vii.  2-10),  and  this  is  verj'  well  told  in  a  style 
both  pleasing  and  vivid. 

A  second  impression  we  receive  is  that  the 
compiler  was  most  conscientious  and  careftJ 
in  his  acceptation  of  sayings  of  the  Lord. 
Scarcely  a  word  of  his  compilation  gives  cause 
for  doubt.  All  is  original ;  nothing  is  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  fixnn  the  sayings 
of  the  Rabbis ;  nor  do  we  discover  any  trace 
of  the  developed  religious  phraseology  of  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Tcstjiment.  In  style  and 
cl  le  sayings  answer  closely  to  the 
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words  of  Jesus  in  St  IMark.  to  wliich  they  are 
sometimes  only  doublets.  Thas  we  may 
compare  the  continuous  passages — St  Luke 
X.  4-11  with  St  Mark  vi.  8-11;  St  Luke 
xvii.  22-37  with  St  Mark  xiii.  4-6,  28-37; 
St  Luke  xi.  37-54  with  St  Slark  xii.  38-40; 
while  in  the  ease  of  shorter  sayings  St  Luke 
xi.  l(i  is  parallel  to  St  Mark  viii.  11,  St  Luke 
xii.  1  to  St  Mark  Wii.  15,  St  Luke  xiii.  18-21 
to  St  RLark  iv.  30-32,  St  Luke  xiv.  34/  to 
St  Mark  ix.  50. 

As  far  as  the  choice  of  material  is  oonceraed,  i 
it  is  clear  that  little   interest  Ls  taken  in  tlie  ' 
miraculous  and  in  dogma.     That  Jesus  worked 
miracles  is  mentioned  only  in  x.  13;  the  same 
is  said   of  the  disciples  in  x.   19.     The  only 
detailed  example  of  a  miracle  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  heahng  of  the  centurion's  servant 
(vii.  2-10).     Except  in  x.  22,  we  never  meet  \ 
with  statements  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus   ' 
or  His  work  of  redemption,  such  as  those  so 
often  put  forward  by  St  Paul.     Nor  has  the 
compiler  any  interest  in  clironology :  once  only, 
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in  xiii.  22,  does  he  note  the  critical  turning  point 
in  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord.  Tlie  only 
facts  of  history  brought  before  us  are  tliese— 
the  iniprisoninent  of  the  Baptist  and  his  message 
to  Jesus  (vii.  18j^) ;  the  sending  fortli  of  the 
disciples  (x.  1  ff'.) ;  the  petition  of  the  centurion 
(vii.  2  ff'.) ;  the  feast  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee 
(xi.  S7  ff'.)\  the  machinations  of  Herod  (xiii. 
31  ff'.);  and  finally,  two  contemporarj-  events 
in  Jerusalem  (xiii.  1  ff'.).  Otherwise  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  course  of  the  external  history 
of  our  Lord's  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious 
wherein  lay  the  special  interest  of  the  compiler. 
In  the  fu'st  place  he  is  interested  in  the  ethi{-al 
requirements  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  as,  for 
instance,  in  His  directions  prescribing  man's 
conduct  to  his  neighbour  or  in  regard  to  worldly 
goods  (\i.  20-49;  xii.  13-31,  33/);  more 
especially  in  what  our  Lord  demanded  of  His 
fellow  -  workers  and  followers  (x.  \JT-'-  xii- 
2-12.  35-48;  xiv.  26-35)  illustrated  by  the 
cou\'ei'satioiis  in  ix.  57-62.     Further  points  of 
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importance  to  the  compiler  are  our  Lord's 
thoughts  conceriiiiig  prayer,  its  substance  and 
its  efficacy  {xi.  1-13);  also  His  decision  con- 
cerning Gentiles  (vii.  2-10),  His  criticism  of  the 
Baptist  (vii.  18-35}  and  of  His  opponents  (xi. 
37-54) ;  again,  His  defence  agains-t  cahininious 
misrepresentations  (xi.  14-30);  finally.  His 
references  to  His  death  (xii.  49y..  xiii.  32_/l). 
The  greatest  space  is,  however,  occupied  by 
sayings  wiiich  emphasise  tlie  serious  import  of 
the  present,  or  describe  the  future,  its  terrors 
and  the  impending  judgment  (vi.  20-23;  xii. 
11  /,  49-38,  54-56,  57-59  ;  xiv.  15-34 ;  and 
again  xii.  8/.  10,  H2,  35-37,  38/,  40-48  ;  xiii. 
1-9,  22-30 ;  xvii.  20-37).  In  these  passages  > 
we  constantly  meet  with  the  phrase  *•  Son  of 
Man  "  (VL  22  ;  vii.  34  ;  ix.  58  ;  xi.  30  ;  xii.  8, 
10.  40 ;  xvii.  22-24),  while  in  the  rest  of  St 
Luke,  omitting  the  sections  parallel  to  St 
Mark,  the  term  is  employed  only  in  xviii.  8, 
xix.  10.  "The  kingdom  of  God"  is  also  a 
favourite  subject  of  discourse  (%i.  20;  vii.  28; 
ix.  00,  62;  X.  9,  II;  xi.  2,  20i  xii.  31.82;  xiii. 
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18,M,-28/;;  xiv.15;  xvii.20/.).  This  expres- 
sion is  found  in  the  rest  of  St  Luke,  again 
omitting  Markan  parallels,  only  in  the  phrase 
"  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(iv.  48,  \-iiL  1,  xvi.  16);  in  passages  dealing 
«ith  the  time  of  its  coining  (xix.  II,  xxL  31) 
— a  question  which,  as  we  leam  from  Acts  i.  9, 
much  occupied  the  mind  of  the  author  and 
his  contemporaries  (these  verses  are  besides 
dependent  on  xvii.  20  J'.)  ;  in  the  verses  ix.  2, 
11,  which  are  taken  from  x.  9,  11,  and  have 
been  inserted  in  Markau  parallels;  finally,  in 
the  paraphrase  "My  kingdom "  (xxii.  29,  30, 
42).  Of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  are 
expressions,  which  we  constantly  meet  with 
elsewhere  in  the  gospel,  wherein  our  Lord  uses 
with  strong  emphasis  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  (vi.  4G;  vix.  23;  xi.  23;  x.  16,  24;  xiv. 
26  ffi).  In  these  passages  a  claim  is  advanced 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  any  master  miglit 
make  of  his  disciples,  although  a  higher  self- 
consciousness  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
background.    The  word  "  Christ,"  which  occurs 
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twelve  times  elsewhere  in  St  Luke,  togetlier 
with  the  expression  "  Sod  of  God,"  which 
elsewhere  occurs  nine  times,  does  not  appear 
in  our  compilation  of  sayings.  Messianic  tone 
and  colouring,  however,  declare  themselves  in 
tlie  sayings  (xvii.  23  J'.,  26 ;  x.  22)  and  in 
the  parable  (xii.  85  ff'.),  and  besides  in  the 
expression  *'  Son  of  Man." 

As  far  as  concerns  arrangement,  longer 
passages,  which  have  clear  logical  connection 
throughout,  are  of  quite  rare  occurrence.  Such 
are  the  discourses  concerning  the  love  of  enemies 
(vi.  27-36),  against  anxiety  (xii.  22-31),  the 
narrative  concerning  the  centurion  (\'ii.  2-10), 
the  Beelzebub  controversy  (xi.  14-23),  the  word 
concerning  Herod  (xiii.  82-35),  the  exhortation 
to  perseverance  in  discipleship  (xiv.  25-35),  the 
prophecies  of  the  future  (xiii.  23-30,  xvii. 
20-37),  and  the  parables  of  the  llich  Fool  (xii. 
15-21)  and  of  the  Great  Supper  (xiv.  15-24)— 
if  the  latter,  indeed,  belongs  to  tlie  original 
compilation. 

Elsewhere   the   compiler    is   satisfied   with 
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sioii  is  found  ^ 

oiuitting  Mai'kan  parallels,  oiily  iu  Uie  phrase 
"  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(iv.  48,  vvi.  I,  xv\.  16);  in  passages  dealing 
with  the  tinie  of  its  coining  (xix.  11,  xxi.  31) 
— a  question  which,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  i.  9, 
much  occupied  the  mind  of  the  author  and 
his  contemporaries  (tliese  verses  are  besides 
dependent  on  xvii.  20/) ;  in  the  verses  ix.  2. 
11,  which  are  taken  from  x.  9,  11,  and  have 
been  inserted  in  Markan  parallels :  finally,  in 
the  paraphrase  "My  kingdom"  (xxii.  29,  30, 
42).  Of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  are 
expressions,  which  we  constantly  meet  with 
elsewhere  in  the  gospel,  wherein  our  Lord  uses 
with  strong  emphasis  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  (vi  46;  vi\.  23;  xi.  23;  x.  16,  24;  xiv. 
26  ff'.).  In  these  passages  a  claim  is  advanced 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  any  master  might 
make  of  his  disciples,  although  a  higher  self- 
consciousness  luay  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
backgi'ound.    The  word  "  Christ,"  which  occurs 
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twelve  times  elsewhere  in  St  Luke,  together 
with  tlie  expression  "  Son  of  God,"  which 
elsewliere  occurs  nine  times,  does  not  appear 
in  our  compilation  of  sayings.  iMessianic  tone 
and  colouring,  however,  declare  themselves  in 
the  sujings  (xvii.  23  J'.,  26 ;  x.  22)  and  in 
the  parable  (xii.  35  ft'.),  and  besides  in  thej 
expression  "  Son  of  Man." 

As  far  as  concerns  arrangement,  longer 
passages,  which  have  clear  logical  connection 
throughout,  are  of  quite  rare  occurrence.  Such 
ai'e  the  discourses  concerning  the  love  of  enemies 
{vi.  27-80),  against  anxiety  (xii.  22-31),  the 
narrative  concerning  the  centurion  (ra.  2-10), 
the  Beelzebub  controversy  (xi.  14-23),  the  word 
concerning  Herod  (xiii.  32-35),  the  exhortation 
to  perseverance  in  discipleship  (xiv.  25-85).  the 
prophecies  of  tlie  future  (xiii.  23-30.  xvii. 
20-37),  and  the  parables  of  the  Rich  Fool  {xii. 
15-21)  and  of  the  Great  Supper  (xiv.  15-24)— 
if  the  latter,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  original 
compilation. 

Elsewhere   the   compiler    is    satisfied   with 
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Himself,  and  that  he  had  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  forces  which  influenced  His  career. 
And  since  all  the  sayings  in  their  grammatical 
form  have  a  strong  Semitic  tinge,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  they  were  written  down  by 
the  compiler  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  which 
our  Lord  Himself  spoke.  Moreover  the 
verbal  diflferences  found  in  the  respective 
reproductions  of  the  sayings  in  St  Luke  and 
St  Matthew  suggest  the  further  inference 
that  the  two  evangehsts  had  used  different 
Greek  translations  of  this  compilation.  Now 
Fapias,  who  floiu-ished  about  the  middle  of  f 
the  second  century,  reports  as  an  established 
tradition  of  his  times  that  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Matthew  the  tax  collector — no  doubt 
the  one  of  their  number  who  was  mosl  ready 
with  his  pen — had  collected  together  the  sayings 
of  the  Lord  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  and  that 
in  later  days  each  had  translated  them  as  best 
he  could.  This  tradition  does  not  of  course 
tally  with  our  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  although 
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refers;  we  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  is  no 
mere  legend  composed  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  first  gospel.  But  this  notice  of  Papias 
admirably  suits  that  compilation  of  sayings 
of  our  Lord  which  criticism  of  the  gospels 
demands— a  coincidence  «'hich  forms  a  strong 
witness  for  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition.  If 
we  are  justified  in  referring  Papias'  notice  to 
this  collection  of  saj-ings,  then  it  was  one  that 
had  himself  heard  the  preaching  of  our  Lord 
who  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  collect  and 
write  down  the  utterances  of  his  Master — 
evidently  the  most  precious  and  most  important 
incidents  of  His  earthly  life  both  for  the  writer 
and  his  times — and  thus  to  hand  them  down 
uncorrupted  to  future  generations.  The  com- 
pilation itself  gives  no  sure  indication  of  the 
time  when  this  may  iiave  been  done.  At  all 
events  there  is  no  sign  that  Jerusalem  had  yet 
been  destroyed.  The  fact  that  the  compilation 
was  written  in  ^Vramaic  suggests  an  early  date ; 
hence  it  may  very  well  have  been  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  thus 
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forming  the  single  though  indeed  uniquely 
precious  contribution  of  Palestine  to  primitive 
Christian  literature. 

If  this  compilation  was  composed  in  the 
tongue  of  Palestine,  and  if  it  was  taken  up 
into  the  great  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St 
Matthew,  we  can  easily  understand  that  it  was 
early  lost  in  its  original  form. 

This  compilation  is  generally  known  by  the ' 
name  *'  Logia  "  (i.e.  "  sayings  "  or  *'  oracles  "), 
the  word  which  Papias  uses  in  the  passage  we 
have  referred  to. 


2.  The  Reminiscexces  op  St  Peter 

WRITTEN    BV   St   MaKK. 

It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  careful 
reader  of  our  Gospel  of  St  Mark — a  gospel 
which  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  separate  stories 
concerning  the  public  ministry-  of  our  Lord 
only  very  occasionally  broken  by  record.s  of 
discourses- -that  its  narratives  may,  in  regard 
to   form  and   content,   be   divided   into  two 
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groups.  The  fii-st  group,  which  now  alone  con- 
cerns us,  is  characterised  by  a  striking  brevity 
in  sketching  the  action,  by  the  absence  of  notes 
from  the  hand  of  the  narrator  and  of  any  kind 
of  religious  phraseology  or  oratorical  ornament 
The  facts  alone  speak  ;  they  appeal  directly 
to  the  reader.  The  colouring  of  Palestine 
stands  out  clearly,  the  characteristic,  genuine, 
inimitable  forms  of  the  Judaism  of  those  days 
pass  upon  the  stage.  Jesus  Himself,  deeply 
stirred  by  feeling  and  emotion,  appears  before 
us  in  simple  and  complete  humanity.  Not  one 
of  these  narratives  by  its  parallelism  with  an 
Old  Testament  story  gives  cause  for  suspicion ; 
not  one  of  them  entices  us  to  ferret  otit  beneath 
what  is  narrated  some  hidden,  deeper  meaning. 
Their  purpose  is  only  to  relate  what  happened  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  lively  colours  in  which  the 
characters  and  their  enWronment  are  pictured 
before  us,  the  interest  of  the  narrator  really 
lies  only  in  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord 
upon  each  occasion. 

Regarded  fi-om  a  literary  standpoint,  these 
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narratives  are  jewels  of  a  simple  art  which  has 
an  eye  only  for  the  essential  and  yet  presents 
it  in  living  form.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  ter- 
minology of  St  Paul  or  of  the  set  phraseology 
of  Christianity.      No   interest   is   shown  in 
questions  of  dogma,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
correct  doctrine  concerning  the  Person  or  the 
mission   of  our    Lord.     Just  as  in  the  L<^a 
of  St  Matthew,  miracles  are  of  quite  secondary 
importance.     We  find  narratives  of  the  cure 
of  a  possessed  man  (i.  28  /?.).  of  St  Peter's 
mother-in-law  who  was  sick  of  afever  (i,  UO/".), 
of  a   paralytic    (li.    1  Jf'.),  of  a    man    wnth    a 
withered  hand  {iii.  1  .^) ;  mention  is  made  of 
cures  wrought  upon  other  afflicted  people  in  ■ 
Capernaum    (i.    32-34)    and    some    sick    in 
Nazareth  (W.  5).     But   the  emphasis   of  the 
narrative  never  rests  upon  these  cures ;  they 
are  only  related   because  they  belong  to  the 
circumstances  occasioning  the  utterance  or  the 
characteristic  behaviour  of  Jesus,  which  form 
the  sole  objects  of  interest.     Somewhat  more 
^frequently  than  in  the  Logia  of  St  Matthew 
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[stress  is  laid  upon  the  Messianic  character  of 
[Jesus — for  instance   in  the   narrative   of  the 

Baptism  (i.  10  f.),  in  the  cry  of  the  possessed 
|(i.  24),  iu  the  simile  of  the  bridegroom  (ii.  19), 
[in  the  question  concerning  the  Davidi(;  sonship 

of  the  Messiah  (xii.  85-37),  perhaps  in  the  claim 
,to  forgive  sins  {ii.  10):  again,  on  the  part  of 
'the  disciples,  in  their  confession  (viii.  29).  and 

in  the  petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (x.  37) ; 
I  finally,  on  the  part  of  our  Ix)rd,  the  disciples, 

and  the  people,  in  the  story  of  the  entry  into 
!  Jerusalem  (xi.  I  Jf.).  However,  the  expres- 
Ision    "Son    of    God"   never    occurs,   except 

in  the  voice  at  the  Baptism  (i.  U )  and  in 
(the  utterance  of  xiii.  32.  though  elsewhere 
[in  the  gospel   it   forms   the   proper  formula 

for  profession  of  belief  (i.  1,  iii.  11,  v.  7,  ix.  7, 

xiv.  61,  XV.  80).;  and  the  word  "Christ" 
■  only  occurs  in  the  confession  of  the  Twelve 

(viii.  29)   and   in  the  theological   dispute   of 

'  xii.  3.5,  though  it  likewise  is  often  employed 

'elsewhere  by  the  evangelist  (1.  1,  ix.  41,  xiii. 

[21,  xiv.  61,  XV.  32).     The  terra  "  Son  of  Man  " 
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is  found  in  ii.  10,  28  :  viii.  81,  88  :  x.  88.  4A ;  as 
also  in  xiv.  21.  41,  62 — if,  indeed,  these  parts 
of  the  story  of  the  Passion  belong  to  the  group 
of  which  we  are  speaking ;  while  in  the  sections 
due  to  the  evangelist  it  occurs  only  in  ix.  9,  12 
and  ix.  31,  after  the  pattern  of  viii.  31  and 
X.  33.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
sure  imminence  of  the  violent  death  (ii.  19  ; 
viii.  31  ;  X.  32.  34,  38,  45).  But  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  all  these  passages  belong  to 
the  more  ancient  stratum  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark. 

The  narratives  possessing  the  character  de- 
scribed now  stand  side  by  side  in  groups  which 
are  evidently  Iield  together  by  ceilain  common 
leading  ideas.  As  in  the  Logia,  so  here  we 
find  that  no  interest  is  taken  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  pubUc  hfe  of  our  Lord, 
though  the  varied  light  throuTi  upon  the  chang- 
ing scenes  suffers  us  to  trace  different  epochs 
of  the  ministry.  We  only  meet  with  narratives 
of  fairly  long  context  at  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel  in  tlie  account  of  the  6rst  Sabbath  at 
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Capernanm  (i.  21-89),  and  at  the  close  in 
the  dramatic  description  of  the  first  day  in 
Jerusalem  (xi.  1-xii.  12) — ^we  omit  tlie  story  of 
the  Passion  because  it  is  difficult  to  conclude 
whether  and  how  far  it  belongs  to  the  set  of 
narratives  we  are  now  discussing.  Groups  of 
narratives  bound  togetlier  by  some  leading  idea 
are:— ii.  1-iii.  6,  five  narratives  which  explain 
why  the  Jews  came  into  conflict  with  Jesus ; 
iii.  21-85  together  with  vi.  1-6,  narratives 
which  show  the  hardness  of  heart  of  the 
Pharisees,  of  the  relatives  and  fellow-citizens 
of  our  l^ord;  xii.  13-44,  contj'oversies  with 
our  Lord  concerning  religious  and  political 
questions  in  which  traps  were  purposely  laid 
for  Him.  While  these  groups  are  intended 
rather  to  answer  the  historical  question  why 
Jesus  met  mth  ill  success,  we  find  others 
side  by  side  with  them  whose  concern  is 
purely  religious;  such  are: — iv.  1-9,  21-32, 
parables  concerning  the  laws  of  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  x.  18-45,  showing 
the   conditions   of   entry  into    the    kingdom 
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and  what  is  ofiered  therein  to  mankind ; 
xiii.  1-6,  28-37.  a  description  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  End.  To  these  two  classes 
of  groups  we  may  perliaps  add  a  tliird, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  body  of  disciples — if.  that  is,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  passages, 
whicii  offer  many  points  of  analog}'  to  one 
another  and  are  now  used  to  mark  sectional 
divisions  in  our  St  Mark,  originally  formed  a 
single  group  of  nai-ratives;  these  are: — The 
account  of  the  call  of  the  first  four  disciples 
(i.  16-20),  of  the  completion  of  the  number 
of  the  Twelve  (iii.  18-19),  of  the  sending  forth 
of  the  Twelve  (vi.  7-16),  of  the  confession 
of  the  Twelve  (\'iii.  27-ix.  1);  probably  also 
the  discourses  against  their  ambitious  claims 
(ix.  83— *0).  As  all  these  groups  only  con- 
tain nan-atives  of  the  kind  we  have  above 
described,  we  may  assume  with  certainty  that 
the  aiTangement  of  the  groups  is  due  to  the 
author  of  the  narratives. 

To  the  same  Papias  who,  as  we  saw,  has 
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preserved  for  us  the  primitive  Christian  tradi- 
tion concerning  St  Mattliew's  compilation, 
we  owe  also  another  notice,  upon  the  testimony 
of  "the  Elder"— an  authority  of  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  He  tells  us  that  Mark,  the 
companion  of  Peter,  ^vrote  down  the  narratives 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord  which 
Peter  gave  in  his  teaching,  as  he  remembered 
them  and  accurately  but  not  in  order,  [renicus 
adds  tliat  St  Mark  did  this  after  St  Peter's 
death.  Tlie  application  of  this  tradition  to 
our  St  Mark,  which  is  plainly  intended  by 
Papias  and  has  been  generally  accepted  in 
later  times,  is  impossible.  For  this  gospel 
is  in  "  order,"  and  indeed — if  it  is  thought  that 
the  original  Greek  work  of  Papias  should  be 
translated  "  correct  order  " — is  ttie  most  correct 
of  all  the  gospels  in  its  chronological  an-ange- 
ment.  However,  apart  from  this  consideration, 
the  gospel  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  single  first 
hand  seeing  that  the  style  is  so  varied.  Here 
again  it  happens  that  this  ancient  tradition 
admirably   suits    the    passages   we   have   just 
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analysed  from  St  Mark.  In  them  records  of 
words  and  deeds  are  combined ;  the  narrative 
is  not  in  order ;  the  life-like  description  and 
colourijig  give  the  impression  that  they  proceed 
from  an  eye-witness  ;  their  extraordinary  terse- 
ness of  style,  which  permits  us  to  compai-e  them 
witli  cut  diamonds,  is  most  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  narrated. 
The  abrupt  appearance  of  St  Peter  in  i.  1&-29, 
iii.  16,  viii.  29,  x.  28.  and  the  abrupt  mention 
of  other  members  of  the  Twelve  in  ix.  38 ; 
X.  35,  41,  are  best  understood  upon  our 
hypothesis. 

If  our  interpretation  of  Fapias'  words  be 
correct  we  owe  these  narratives  to  the  com- 
bined effort  of  St  Peter,  the  first  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  assistant  St  Mark.  Even 
though  we  cannot  surely  distinguish  the  sepa- 
rate part  to  be  ascribed  to  each,  we  may  yet 
recognise  the  genius  of  St  Peter  in  the  clear 
eye  which  saw  the  life  of  Palestine  in  its  true 
colouring  and  caught,  as  it  were,  the  very 
change    of    expression    in    the    lace    of   hiji 
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fJIaster.       We     are,    moreover,     justified     in 

Lsupposing    that   it  was   he  who  clothed   his 

reminiscences  in  this  terse,  classical  form  of 

narrative.       Perhaps    we     may    estimate    the 

compass  of  what  seemed  to  him  of  decisive 

'import  in  tlie  Life  of  Jesus  from   his  choice 

,of   reminiscences.      On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

fto  St  Mark  that  we  probably  owe  the  apt 

.  grouping  and,   of  course,  the  faitliful  repro- 

Iduction  of  the  nan'atives. 

In  fixing  therefore  the  date  of  the  writing 
I  of   these    narratives    the    years    immediately 
succeeding  the   year  64  a.d. — the  year  of  St  ■' 
1  Peter's  death,  as  is  faii-ly  certain — would  come  ' 
■under  our  consideration.     There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  a  later  date  seeing  that    the 
colouring  is  all  so  fresh  and  the  portraits  so 
full  of  life.     The  place  of  writing  would  no 
[doubt  be  Rome,  where  St  Peter  suffered  as 
rone  of  the  victims  of  the  pei-secution  of  Nero, 
[whence  also  St  Mark  (1  Pet  v.  13)  greets 
the  Cliristians  of  Asia  Minor.      Tills  conclu-  • 
|»on  is    supported    by   the   numerous    Latin  I 
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expressions  which  are  found  in  these  sections 
of  our  gospeL 

«  «  «  «  * 

That  hi  these  two  primitive  gospels,  St 
Matthew's  compilation  of  sayings  and  St 
Mark's  group  of  narratives,  historical  material 
of  the  very  first  importance  has  been  preserved. 
is  proved  by  the  ch'curastance  that  both  of 
them,  though  there  is  no  ti-ace  of  their 
acquaintance  with  one  another,  most  closely 
coincide  in  their  outline  of  the  character  and 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  in  their  representation 
of  the  leaduig  ideas  and  style  of  discourse  of 
Him  to  whom  alone  they  woidd  bear  record 
with  complete  self-eftacement.  Moreover. 
that  which  is  offered  us  in  both  writings  is  dis- 
tuiguished  by  its  wonderful  force  and  origin- 
ahty  from  the  ideas,  conceptions,  and  interests 
of  the  most  \'aried  character  to  which  the  rest 
of  primitive  Christian  literature  bears  witness. 
Never  has  mankind  listened  to  sunpler,  more 
tiireet,  more  living,  and  more  convnncing  narra- 
tives drawn  from  tlie  life  of  one  of  the  great 
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ones  of  human  history.  Never  has  tliere  been 
bestowed  upon  men  a  work  of  purer  literary 
art — a  work  wherein  the  artist  is  more  com- 
pletely effaced  by  his  subject — than  in  these 
two  original  gospels. 


3.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark. 

Though  St  Mark  in  his  record  of  the 
reminiscences  of  St  Peter  refrained  from  giving 
a  continuous  history  of  the  public  ministry  of 
our  Lord,  still  the  small  connected  pictures  he 
draws — such  as  the  first  Sabbath  in  Capernaum, 
the  first  day  in  Jerusalem^were  such  as  to 
awaken  a  desire  for  a  more  continuous  sketch 
of  our  Saviour's  life.  And  as  the  pei-sonal 
witnesses  of  that  life  gradually  died  out,  the 
desire  naturally  became  moi-e  urgent.  The 
first  person,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  sought 
to  satisfy  this  pressing  need  was  the  author 
of  our  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  And  his  work 
shows  that  he  was  well  equipped  for  such 
an  undertaking. 
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The  groups  of  St  Mark  afibrded  him  a 
sure  foundation  and  an  admirable  nucleus 
for  further  development.  He  only  needed  to 
coniliine  with  them  other  narratives  current 
among  Christians.  Here  also  the  style  and 
grouping  of  St  Mark  formed  the  pattern  for 
his  own  description  and  arrangement ;  neverthe- 
less these  new  pictures  aflTord  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  touch  of  another  hand.  This  evangelist 
has  delight  in  the  material  which  he  collects 
and  in  his  work   of  narration.     He   loves   to 

I  work  up  his  pictures  (e.g.  v.  1-20,  21-43 ;  vi. 
I  14-29),  and  to  adorn  them  with  all  kinds  of 
touches  which  add  but  little  to  the  main  result 
I  (e.^.  V.  37-*0).  His  dialogue  is  less  pointed;  it 
approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of  ordinary  con- 
versation (e.g.  v.  6-13,  30-32 ;  vi  83-38  ;  ^iii. 
2-5, 14-21 ;  ix.  16-22).  He  Is  concerned  with 
the  deeper  truth  wliich  he  sees  incorporated  in 
the  stories  or  shining  through  them.  These 
must  all  be  brought  into  connection  with  the 
faith  of  the  reader  in  order  to  gain  import 
for  Itim ;   their  point  lies  no  longer  in  religious 
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Lciple  and   moral   axiom,  but   tliroughout 
them  all  the  Person  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  this 
[in  all  its  superhuman  glory,  ever  stands  as  the 
sntre  of  interest.     They  are  narrated,  not  as 
[in  the  reminiscences  of  St  Peter  in  order  to 
explain  the  words  of  our  Lord,  hut  because  of 
His  deeds  compared  with  which  His  words  are 
lonty  of  subordinate  moment.     Deep  interest  is 
[shown  in  the  miraculous ;  in  most  of  tlie  stories 
[the  miracle  itself  is  the  central  object.     This 
lis  more  or  less  so  in  i.  40-45,  x.  46-52.  ix. 
14-29;  it  is  completely  so  in  case  of  the  two 
miracles  of  Heahng  where  even  the  manipula- 
tion used  by  our  Lord  is  described  (vii.  32-37. 
jviii.  22-26):  so  also  in  the  summaries  of  miracles 
fiii.  9-12,  vi.  53-56  ;  likewise  in  the  three  great 
miracles,  iv.  85-v.  43,  which  are  intended  to 
[prove  the  power  of  Jesus  over  the  forces  of 
[nature,  tlie  world  of  demons,  and  death  ;  in  the 
(two  miracles  of  Feeding  (vi.  33-44.  viii.  I-IO), 
[which  show   how   He   could  proWde  for  His 
[people :  in  the  Walking  on  the  Sea  (vi.  45-52), 
which  shows  Htm  passing  unliamied  through 
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the  storms  of  time  and  o\'er  the  waves  of  death 
in  the  transfiguration  (ix.  S-IS),  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  Resurrection  casts  back  its  radiance 
upon  the  Christ  yet  living  on  earth.  We 
cannot  but  see  that  these  passages  are  governed 
by  a  strong  Christological  interest  which  sup- 
plants all  other  interests,  religious  or  moral. 
These  stories,  moreover,  even  in  their  wording 
often  remind  us  vnvidly  of  ver)'  similar  narratives 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  (r/!  iv.  35-41  with  Jonah 

1  ;  v.  2  with  Isaiah  Ixv.  4  J'. :  v.  7  with  1  Kings 
xvii.    18;  v.   21-43  with   1    Kings   \vii.   22, 

2  Kings  iv. ;  vi.  45-52  widi  Exodus  xiv.  15-81, 
2  Kings  it.  8,  14). 

The  evangelist  has  inserted  only  a  few 
passages  containing  records  of  our  Lord's 
teaching.  These  are,  however,  broad  in  style, 
and  not  free  from  so-called  casuistry,  i.e.  they 
go  much  into  the  details  of  conduct:  e,g.  vii. 
1-23,  X.  I-I2  :  with  these  is  connected  in  spirit 
tlie  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  four  kinds 
of  ground  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (iv.  10- 
20).     Ill  addition  to  these  we  have  a  juissage. 
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xiii.  7-27,  which  surely  had  its  orijfinal  home 
in  Jewish  apocalj'ptic  circles,  and  lias  been 
inserted  in  the  midst  of  genuine  words  of  our 
Lord  (its  own  context,  indeed,  being  broken 
by  tlie  genuine  words  of  verses  9-13) :  also  a 
legend  concerning  the  death  of  the  Baptist, 
which  cei*tainly  had  its  origin  in  the  circle  of 
his  followers,  and  is  here  narrated  in  broad 
romantic  style  (vi.  17-29). 

Nevertheless  this  gospel  is,  from  the  literary 
standpoint,  an  admirable  performance.  Its 
style  betrays  careiiil  study  of  the  Petrine 
reminiscences  of  St  Mark.  The  stories  due 
to  the  author  are  full  of  movement,  of  life, 
and  of  poetry.  Above  all,  the  constmction  of 
the  whole  work  is  extraordinarily  happj'.  The 
author  divides  his  abundant  and  varied 
material  at  first  between  two  periods  of 
ministry  in  Galilee  (chups.  i.-ix. )  and  in  Judiea 
(chaps.  x.-xiv.).  In  the  fir<it  part,  as  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  notice,  the  development  of 
the  circle  of  disciples  forms  the  principle  of 
sectional  division.      The  first  section  (i.  16- 
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iii.  6)  is  marked  by  the  cal!  of  St  Peter  and  tlie 
other  fishermen  to  follow  Jesus  (i.  16-20).  It 
contains  two  groups  of  narrative  which  stand 
in  tiirect  contrast  with  one  another  and  are 
both  taken  from  tlie  reminiscences  of  St  Peter. 
The  first  gives  a  bright  and  harmonious 
description  of  the  overwhelming  impression 
made  by  our  Lord  in  the  course  of  the  first 
Sabbath  at  Capernaum  (i.  21  -  39) ;  the  second, 
full  of  bitter  controversy,  pictures  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  were  ill-disposed  to  Jesus 
{il  1-iiL  C).  The  two  groups  are  bound 
togetlier  by  the  short  isolated  story  of  the 
cure  of  a  leper  (i.  •tO-44),  of  which  the  chief 
purpose  is  to  show  our  Lord's  correct  conduct. 
The  second  section  is  marked  by  the  completion 
of  the  roll  of  the  Twelve,  and  contains  three 
groups  of  narratives  in  which  the  first  and 
third  again  stand  in  direct  contrast  nith  one 
another.  The  first,  again  a  Petrine  passage, 
recounts  the  malicious  charges  brought  against 
our  Lord  by  the  Scribes  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  thoughtless  anxiety  of  our   I-ord's    own 
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relatives  (iii.  20-85),  The  second  group,  an 
edited  Petrine  passage,  presents  our  Lord's 
parables  concerning  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  order  to  explain  why  it  was  that  His 
mission  did  not  everywhere  meet  with  success 
(iv.  1  -34).  The  third  group,  e\'idently  felt  by 
the  evangelist  to  be  the  glorious  culmmating 
point  of  his  gospel,  and  tlierefore  distinguished 
by  the  richest  colouring,  is  his  own  composi- 
tion, and  contains  miracles  showing  our  Lord's 
power  over  nature,  the  demon-world,  and  death 
(iv.  35-v.  +8).  The  third  GaUlean  section, 
marked  by  the  successful  mission  of  the  Twelve 
which  stands  in  contrast  to  our  Lord's  ill-success 
in  Nazareth  (vi.  1-32),  describes  Jesus  at  the 
highest  point  of  His  influence  over  the  masses 
(vi,  l-viii.  20).  It  falls  into  two  parallel  cycles 
{vi.  38-vii.  87  and  viu.  1-26).  Both  of  these 
b^in  witli  a  miracle  of  Feeding  (vi.  33-44,  viii. 
l1-10),  and  conclude  '^vith  a  miracle  of  Healing 
which  is  to  be  kept  private  (vii.  82-37,  viii. 
22-26).  In  the  midst  of  both  stands  a  conflict 
with  Jewish  ideas  (vil  1-28,  viii  11-12).     In 
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both  cases  a  nai-rative  is  given  of  a  crossing 
of  tlie  sea,  the  first  time  combined  with  the 
walking  on  the  sea  (\-i.  45-53),  the  second  time 
with  the  discourse  concerning  leaven  {viii.  14- 
21).  Into  the  first  cycle  is,  moreover,  inserted 
the  storj'  of  the  SjTo-phenician  woman  (vii,  24- 
31),  probably  the  only  narrative  derived  from 
the  Petrine  reminiscences  that  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  gospel.  The  fourth  section,  marked 
by  the  Messianic  confession  of  the  Twelve  (Wii, 
27-SO),  pictures  our  I^oi-d's  private  minis-try 
among  His  faithful  followers,  wherein  His 
prophecy  of  His  death  and  of  His  second 
coming  forms  tlie  chief  point  of  interest  (viii. 
27-ix.  .50).  Here  also  it  seems  probable  that, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  ix.  83-37,  38-40, 
no  Petrine  passages  occur.  In  ix.  41-50  we 
fint)  a  collection  of  remnants  which  could  not 
be  used  in  the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  are 
set  here  side  by  side. 

The  second  main  diWsion  is  devoted  to 
events  which  took  place  in  Judrea  and  Jerusa- 
lem.   Here  the  nature  of  the  subject  demanded 
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chronological  arrangement  And  yet  even 
within  the  chronological  scheme  are  found 
groups — certainly  Petrine  in  origin— in  which 
similarity  of  subject  matter  forms  the  sole 
bond  of  union.  The  first  section  describes  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (x.  1-45);  into  it  are 
taken  up  the  Petrine  narratives  which  deal  with 
tlie  conditions  of  entry  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  (x.  18-81).  The  second  section  describes 
the  days  in  Jerusalem  (xi.  1-xii.  44),  with  a 
scene  in  Jericho  as  an  introduction  (x.  46-52), 
wherein  the  Messianic  address  and  the  cure 
of  a  blind  tnan  are  a  typical  forecast  of  the 
story  which  follows.  Accurately  speaking,  the 
narrative  of  continuous  events  comprises  only 
x.4fl~xii.  12.  The  Evangelist  witli  exquisite  tact 
assigns  to  Jerusalem,  and  adds  here  a  Petrine 
group  of  controversies  concerning  religious  and 
pohtical  questions  (xii.  13-44).  The  third 
section  is  formed  by  a  discourse  upon  the  Last 
Things  (xiii.),  tlie  only  long  composition  of  the 
kind  in  this  gospel,  and  this,  as  we  have  before 
conjectured,  has  a  Petrine  passage  (xiii.  1-6, 
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28-36)  for  its  nucleus.  Finally,  there  follows  a 
fourth  section  coiitaining  a  eontinuouii  hi.story 
of  the  Passion,  which  has  a  double  signifi- 
cance as  the  close  of  the  earthly  Life  and 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  apocalyptic 
events  foretold  in  the  third  section.  How- 
far  the  Evangelist  is  here  indebted  to  the 
Petrine  reminiscences  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding. 

For  a  first  attempt  to  combine  in  a  complete 
whole  the  isolated  n-ritteii  and  oral  reminis- 
cences of  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord 
current  at  tlie  time,  tliis  gospel  is  a  most 
masterly  performance.  Though  the  author,  as 
was  only  natural,  can  no  longer  assign  to  each 
separate  tradition  its  right  place  in  the  cbrono* 
logical  order  of  events,  he  still  knows  the 
epochs  of  the  ministry  and  their  characteristics 
and  has  been  admirably  guided  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  his  material.  That  he  has  incor- 
porated so  few  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
into  liis  work  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that 
he   knew  of  the  existence  of  St   Matthew's 
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f  compilation.       His    purpose     in    writing    is 

I  obvious :  he  would  gather  together  the  broken 
fi'agnients  that  still  remained  of  the  time-worn 
image  of  the  public  life  of  our  Lord  and  would 
combine  them  into  a  whole.     The  considera- 

'tions  which  principally  moved  him  in  this 
undertaking  disclose  themselves  clearly  in  his 
choice  atid  arrangement  of  material.  They 
are  the  questions :  How  came  it  that  Messiah 
must  die?  What  guarantee  have  we  that 
Jesus  was  really  Messiah  ?  What  is  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  little  band  of 
believers,  and   what   may   they   expect   from 

I  their  Mas-ter? — These  are  no  subtile  ques- 
tions of  dogma,  they  were  vital  questions 
of  faith. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  most  ancient 
of  continuous  gospels  has  not  been  preserved 
for  us.  He  has  been  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  writer  of  those  Petrine  reminiscences  which 
forra  the  nucleus  of  his  work.  Hence  it  has 
been  called  ever  since  we  first  hear  of  it, 
"  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  " — where  the 
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word  "  according,"  as  in  the  title  "  History 
according  to  Herodotus,"  is  of  course  used  to 
denote  St  Mark  as  tlie  author.  'I'he  place  of 
origin  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  whei-ein 
the  real  Mark  had  written  his  Petrine  remi- 
niscences—namely. Rome.  That  the  author 
had  in  his  eye  readers  unacquainted  with  ■ 
Jewish  affairs  is  shown  by  the  explanation  he 
gives  of  Aramaic  words  and  Jemsh  customs 
(iii.  17-22;  v.  41  ;  v-il  3/.,  11  34 ;  ix.  48;  x. 
46;  xiv.  12-86;  xv.  6,  22,  3*  42.)  We  meet 
also  with  Latin  words  throughout  the  gosjiel 
not  only  in  the  Petrine  passages  (ii.  4,  9.  11. 
23;  xii.  14.  42).  but  also  in  v.  9.  15;  v\.  27, 
87.  55  ;  vii.  4  ;  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  15,  39,  44,  45.  We 
cannot  fix  the  date  of  this  gospel,  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  placing  it  much  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  be  presupposed  in 
xiii.  24,  where  the  more  indefinite  expression 
"  in  those  days "  has  replaced  the  certainly 
more  ancient  word  "  immediately "  which  is 
preserved  in  St  Matthew  xxiv.  29. 
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.4.    TUK  GOSFKL  AeCUHDlKG  TU  St  LuKE. 

Tt  was  inevitable  that  after  a  short  time  a 
further  literary  want  should  make  Itself  felt  in 
Christian  circles — namely,  the  desire  to  possess 
St  Matthew's  collection  of  sayings  combined 
together  in  one  book  with  tlie  description  of 
the  public  ministry  of  our  Ivord  as  given  in 
the  Gospel  of  St  Mai-k.  In  two  localities  this 
want  WHS  supplied.  Our  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
forms  one  of  the  two  attempts.  The  preface 
(i.  1-4)  marks  its  author  as  by  profession  a 
literary  man ;  for  the  custom  of  beginning  a 
book  by  instructing  the  reader  tn  its  literary 
principles  and  aims  was  \'ery  frequent  among 
authors  of  those  days.  He  is  moreover  a 
wiiter  with  real  feeling  for  correctness  and 
unity  of  style ;  he  also  shows  sure  mastery 
of  his  very  extensive  material.  Speaking 
generally,  he  works  up  the  Gospel  of  St 
Jllark  and  St  Mattliew's  I-ogia  into  one  whole. 
Yet  he  has  eollected  and  incorporated  in  his 
gos|)el  a  great  abundance  of  further  material. 
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Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  lay  before 
him  in  writing  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide ; 
for  Uie  three  writings  concerning  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  already  mentioned  would  suffice  to 
justify  the  statement  (i.  1)  that  already  many 
had  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative 
concerning  those  matters  which  had  been 
fulfilled  among  Christians.  The  fact  that  it 
was  possible  to  work  those  two  chief  sources 
together  into  one  consistent  whole  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  original 
documents  in  all  essential  points.  Our  author 
has  only  found  it  necessary  to  revise  the  style ; 
indeed  even  here  he  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  deepest  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  original  warding.  In  his  reproduction 
of  narratives  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
apart  from  the  introduction  (L  1-5)  which  he 
could  no  longer  use  side  by  side  with  his  own 
introductory  narratives,  he  has  omitted  only 
a  few  isolated  phrases— either  because  they  had 
no  longer  any  interest  for  a  later  generation 
out   of  touch  with  Judwsm,  as  for  instance 
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the  name  of  the  high  priest  in  David's  time 
(St  Mark  ii.  25),  or  because  the  description 
seemed  to  him  somewhat  dilfiise.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  often  whole  passages  of 
St  Mark  whicli  he  has  not  incorporated  in  his 
work,  but  in  each  case  the  reason  of  omission 
is  easily  discemibie  and  quite  justifies  his 
action.  He  passes  over  the  Beelzebub  con- 
troversy {St  Mark  iii.  20-80)  because  he 
preferred  the  account  of  the  same  event  ^ven 
in  St  Matthew's  Logia,  which  he  gives  at 
TO.  ld-32 ;  he  omits  the  petition  of  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  (St  Mark  x.  85-45)  and  the 
anointing  in  Bethany  (St  Mark  xiv.  8-11), 
because  he  considers  them  replaced  by  the 
controversy  concerning  who  is  the  greatest 
(xxii.  24-30)  and  tlie  anointing  by  the  woman 
who  was  a  simicr  (vij.  36-50) ;  he  neglects  the 
two  controversies  concerning  the  Jewish  law 
of  divorce  (St  Mark  x.  1-12)  and  concerning 
the  greatest  commandment  in  the  Law  (St 
Mark  xii.  28-34),  because  tliey  seemed  of  in- 
terest oidy  for  Jews,  and  because,  in  case  of  tlie 
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latter  at  least,  he  had  a  substitute  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
(x.  25-28).  He  has  likewise  omitted  St 
Mark  i.  12/,  16-20;  vi.  1-8,  because  his 
introductory  composition,  iv.  1-v.  II,  has  re- 
placed them.  It  strikes  us  as  more  strange 
tliat  he  passes  over  a  whole  group  of  narratives, 
St  Mark  vi.  45-viii.  *26 ;  but  even  here  it  is 
not  hai-d  to  perceive  his  reason.  The  miracles 
of  Walking  upon  the  Sea  and  the  Feeding  of 
the  Four  Thousand  ( vi.  45-52,  viii.  1  - 10}  seemed 
to  him  unnecessary  beside  the  Stilling  of  the 
Storm  and  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand ; 
the  controversy  concerning  purification  {viL 
1-29)  again  had  interest  only  for  Jews;  the 
matter  of  tlie  Syi-o-phcnician  woman  (\ii.  24-30) 
might  give  offence  to  Gentiles ;  tlie  demand 
for  a  sign  (viii.  11-13)  and  the  warning  against 
leaven  (viii,  14-21)  were  known  to  him  in 
another  context  (St  Luke  xi.  29,  xiL  1);  and 
finally,  tlie  two  miracles  of  healing  (vii.  31-38, 
viii.  22-26)  had  parallels  enough  elsewhere  in 
his  work.     lu  conclusion,  lie  has  passed  over 
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tlie  collection  of  iragmeiituiy  traditions  in  St 
Mark  ix.  41-50 ;  for  verse  50  he  possessed  a 
substitute  which  is  found  in  the  Logia  (St 
Luke  xiv.  34). 

On  the  other  hand,  lie  haii  occasionally 
inserted  words  or  plirases  into  the  narratives 
of  St  Mark,  evidently  as  embellishments  of 
the  fixed  tradition ;  it  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  episodes  such  as  those  of  xxii.  15, 
35-38,  44,  51;  xxiii.  6-12,  27-31,  39-43,  46. 
besides  tlie  episode  of  the  strife  as  to  who  is 
the  greatest  (xxii.  24-30)  already  mentioned, 
are  introduced  only  into  the  history  of  tlie 
Passion.  Fiually,  Pilate's  declarations  con- 
cerning our  Lord's  innocence,  in  chap,  xxiii., 
are  essentially  augmented.  Similarly,  the 
Preaching  of  the  Baptist  is  enriched  by  the 
passage  iii.  10-14. 

If  our  restoration  of  St  Matthew's  Login  is  i 
correct,   that   «'ork    has    suffered    much   less 
change  in  the   hands  of   oiu-  author^ — again  I 
leaving    out    of   consideration    improvement 
of  style.    In  this  case  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
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proof  in  detail  because  we  no  longer  posseiis 
the  origiDal  document,  which  has  moreover 
been  more  severely  edited  in  our  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew  thitn  in  St  Luke.  It  is  possible 
that  St  Luke  sometimes  interpolates,  but  it  is 
just  as  possible  that  our  St  Matthew  has 
omittetl  a  passage  ill  question.  On  the  other 
hand  St  Luke  may  have  sometimes  passed 
over  certain  words,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
our  St  Matthew  may  have  added  them.  The 
ict  that  St  Luke,  in  incorporating  this  docu- 
lent  into  his  gospel,  has  only  divided  it  into 
two  sections,  predisposes  us  to  take  a  favourable 
view  of  his  reverent  treatment  of  this  vener- 
able record.  The  first  and  smaller  section  is 
found  at  vi.  IT-viL  85,  where  the  Beelzebub 
Story  of  St  Mark  is  omitted.  The  lai^er 
section  (ix.  51-xvil  37)  is  inserted  after  the 
whole  Galilean  ministry  of  our  Lord,  according 
to  St  Mark,  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  St  Luke. 

The  material  which  tlie  Evangelist  has  him- 
self collected  has  for  the  most  part  been  inserted 
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not  ill  the  continuous  narrative  of  the  Gosiiel 
of  St  Mark,  but  within  the  two  interpola- 
tions fhim  the  Logia.  Here  he  shows  most 
admirable  literary  tact  in  his  choice  of  position. 
Thus  the  Raising  of  the  \\''idow's  Son  of  Xain 
(viL  11-17)  is  made  to  serve  as  a  climax  to  the 
Cure  of  die  Centurion's  Servant  of  Capernaum, 
and  the  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner  (Wi.  36-49) 
forms  a  parallel  (igure  to  the  Gentile  Centurion 
and  the  Doubting  Baptist.  The  Evangelist 
now  continues  with  a  list  (viii.  1-3),  tliat  had 
come  down  to  him^  of  other  women  who 
followed  our  Lord,  among  whom  tlie  Magdalene 
appears — a  figure  nearly  related  to  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner.  Before  the  beginning  of 
the  second  interpolation  lie  Inserts  the  narrative 
of  our  Lord's  rejection  by  a  Samaritan  village 
(ix.  ai-SG) ;  tlie  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
and  the  story  of  Maiy  (x.  25-42)  are 
placed  after  the  sending  forth  of  the  Disciples, 
evidently  because  they  aftbrded  patterns  of 
discipleship ;  the  two  narratives  are,  besides, 
related  to  one  anotlier  in  tJiat  the  chief  subject 
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of  eacli  is  contrasted  m  the  one  case  with  tlie 
Priest  and  LeWte,  in  the  otlier  with  Martha. 
No  reason  can  be  shown  for  the  insertjon  of 
the  Healing  on  the  Sabbath-day  after  the 
parable  of  the  Fig  Tree  (xiii.  10-17).  But 
when  the  Evangelist  inserts  a  number  of  dis- 
courses at  meals  before  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper  (xiv.  1-14),  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  partly  influenced  by  tlte  popular  symposia 
of  Greek  hterature— dialogues,  that  is,  which 
were  given  in  tlie  form  of  table-talk.  Before 
the  last  sections  of  the  Collection  of  Sayuigs 
he  then  inserts  a  collection  of  parables  (chaps. 
XV.  and  xvi.),  the  position  being  detennined 
by  the  nature  of  their  subject  matter ;  also  the 
sections  xvii.  5/!.  7-10, 11-19,  which,  like  the 
similar  collection  of  fragments  in  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark,  seem  to  have  no  clear  connection 
with  one  another.  Before  he  again  takes  up 
the  thread  of  our  St  Mark  he  interpolates  yet 
two  other  parables,  both  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  prayer — the  Importunate  \'\''idow 
and  the  Penitent  Publican  (xviii.  1-14).     In 
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tlie  passages  wliicli  follow  from  St  Mark  he 
only  interpolates  the  Zacclieus  story  because 
it  belongs  to  Jericho,  and  in  connection  with 
this  a  last  parable  concerning  entrusted  wealth 
(xix.  l-27>.  Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Mark  he  completes  the  story 
of  tlie  empty  sepulchre  by  the  addition  of  his 
Ucsiirrection -narratives  (xxiv,  13-53),  besides 
describing  the  appearance  of  a  second  angel 
at  the  grave. 

These  Uesurrection-narrativcs  have  a  very 
definite  aim.  They  are  intended  to  e$tal>1ish 
the  truth  of  the  T^ord's  Resurrection  by  a 
genuinely  antique  demonstration  of  its  truly 
corporal  nature  in  spite  of  all  the  spirituality 
shown  by  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  His  body  (xxiv.  15/,  30/.,  36,  51);  they 
aim  also  at  explaining  the  problem  of  the 
Death  (26/,  -H-iiS),  and  bear  witness  to  the 
Apostles'  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations  (47  /.)■  The  beginning  of  the 
gospel  is  likewise  enriched  by  some  stories 
from  the  Childhoo<l  of  our  Lord  (chaps.  i.-ii.}. 
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'I'hcn  follows,  in  correspondence  with  St  Mark, 
the  introduction  of  our  Lord  to  His  active 
mission  (chap.  iii.).  Here  St  Luke  shows  his 
wish  to  give  our  Lord's  life  its  right  place 
in  universal  history  by  the  chronological  notice 
of  iii.  l^ — a  passage  which  is  quite  unique  in 
the  gospels  and  is  due  to  the  Evangelist's  own 
research.  He  has  also  amplified  the  story  of 
the  Baptist  and  continued  it  up  to  his  im- 
prisonment (iii.  3-20).  To  the  proof  of  the 
Divine  Sonship,  given  at  our  Lord's  Baptism 
(iii.  '21  yi),  he  adds  tlie  proof  of  His  descent 
from  Adam — i.e.  of  His  incorporation  among 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind  (iii. 
28-28).  Then,  and  tltereby  proving  himself 
an  artist  who  understands  his  art,  he  inserts 
four  great  program-compositions  as  a  prelude 
to  his  reproduction  of  the  nairative  of  his 
authorities.  These  are  intended  to  inform 
the  reader  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  the 
following  history  moves.  The  first  pictures 
our  1  x>rd's  rejection  of  tlie  temptation  to  false 
views  of  the  Messialiship  (iv.  1-IS) — it  is  a 
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substitute  for  St  Mark  i.  \'if. ;  the  second,  a 
substitute  for  St  Mark  vi.  1-6,  justifies  the 
view  of  Messiahship  taken  by  our  Lord  (iv. 
lG-30) ;  the  thii-d,  by  means  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Capernaum  from  the  Petrine  reminiscences, 
describes  the  kind  of  success  which  crowned 
our  lord's  mission  and  the  means  He  em- 
ployed therein  (iv.  31-44);  while  the  fourth 
prophesies  the  success  of  the  disciples  in  their 
mission  to  the  world  (v.  1-11),  and  replaces 
St  Mark  i.  ie-20.  We  have  here  conscious 
literary  composition  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
naive  art  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Alark. 

This  survey  shows  that  the  passages  which 
have  been  first  added  by  tlie  Evangelist  are 
chiefly  parables.  He  is  also  answerable  for 
numerous  embellishments  of  the  narratives  of 
his  sources,  but  only  very  few  new  narratives 
are  due  to  him.  With  the  exception  of 
xvii.  5  Jl,  short  sayings  are  entirely  wanting 
in  his  new  material.  As  reganls  the  subject 
matter  of  his  additions,  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
fmd  among  them  no  fewer  than  three  passages 
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concerned  with  Samaritans  (ix.  51-56,  x.  25-87, 
ixvil    11-19),  three  with  sinners  <vU.   86-50, 
xviii.  9-14,  xix.  1-10),  and  three  with  women 
(vil  86-50,  viii.  1-3,  x.  88-42). 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
peculiar  interests  of  tiiis  gospel.  The  author 
has  a  large  heart.  He  loves  to  dwell  upon 
passages  which  show  the  large-heaitedness  of 
Jesus.  His  converse  with  Samaritans,  sinners, 
women  of  every  sort,  and  His  success  with 
them.  Doctrinal  interests  are  nothing  to  him. 
He  has  made  no  considerable  addition  to  the 
collection  of  sayings  of  our  Lord :  on  the  other 
hand,  his  artistic  soul  rejoices  in  the  parables  of 
Jesus,  probably  also  embellishes  them.  At  all 
e\'ents  the  parables  we  owe  to  him  are  the  richest 
in  descriptive  colouring  that  are  preserved  in 
the  gospels.  Although  he  finds  edification  in 
miracles  and  is  disposed  to  paint  the  miraculous 
as  realistically  as  possible  (for  instance,  he 
expressly  mentions  that  at  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  the  dove  appeared  in  bodily  form),  yet 
he  has  only  contributed  one  new  miracle,  the 
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Raising  of  tlie  Young  Man  at  Nain^though 
this  is,  of  course,  especially  wonderful. 

Our  author  may  be  called  the  poet-painter 
among  the  evangelists.  We  owe  to  him 
narratives  of  brilliant  colouring  and  finish, 
such  as  The  woman  who  was  a  sinner ;  Mary 
and  Martha;  The  preaching  at  Nazareth ;  The 
draught  of  fishes  ;  The  disciples  of  Emmaus  ; 
Symeon  in  the  Temple ;  and — the  most  glorious 
of  all— The  Birth  of  our  Lord.  The  legend 
of  the  childhood  of  the  Baptist,  with  its 
reniiiiiscences  of  similar  stories  fi'om  the  Old 
Testament  and  showing  everywhere  signs  of 
translation  from  a  Semitic  tongue,  together 
with  other  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  the  Baptist,  was  most  probably 
derived  from  tliose  disciples  of  St. Tohn  concern- 
ing whom  our  author  has  something  to  tell  us  in 
Acts  xnii.  a4-xix.  7.  This  legend  has,  more- 
over, undoubtedly  influenced  the  form  of  the 
story  of  the  Birth  and  Childhood  of  our  Lord, 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected  in  the  gospel. 

Mitny  of  his  narratives  are  parallel  to  passages 
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in  St  Murk  which  have  become  changed  in 
course  of  oral  transmission.  Such  are  the  two 
miracles  of  heating  on  the  Sahbath-day,  and 
probably  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner.  The  legend  of  the  young  man  of  Nain 
is  the  mascuhne  doublet  of  the  "  Daughter  of 
Jainis"  in  St  Mark,  and  is  strongly  influenced 
by  the  narrative  of  Elisha's  miracle  at  Shunem 
(2  Kings  iv.  17-37). 

This  gospel  is  of  all  the  richest  in  material, 
the  most  varied  in  colouring,  the  most 
correct  in  style ;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  heart 
open  to,  and  full  of  regard  for,  the  Gentile 
world  ;  it  is  free  from  all  disposition  to  theorise, 
it  is  full  of  poetry  and  feeling.  And  yet  it  is 
the  gospel  which  gi\'es  us  the  least  clear  insight 
into  the  course  of  the  public  ministry  of  our 
Lord.  This  object,  indeed,  was  not  within  the 
purpose  of  the  author;  he  is  dominated  by  his 
desire  to  allow  the  original  documents  to  speak 
as  much  as  possible  for  themselves,  inserting 
only  whatever  he  could  collect  from  otlter 
tradition.     This  faithful  dependence  upon  the 
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original  documents,  which  leads  the  author 
to  make  no  effort  to  give  unity  and  historical 
development  to  his  work,  appears  to  be  due 
not  entirely  to  feelings  of  reverence.  Hather, 
the  preface  leads  us  to  recognise  that  the 
E^'angelist  in  the  composition  of  his  gospel 
aimed  at  affording  tu  non-Christians  of  high 
social  standing,  who  for  one  i-eason  or  another 
interested  thenisehes  in  the  Christian  move- 
ment, information  as  tnistworthy  and  complete 
as  possible  concerning  the  real  character  and 
objects  of  this  movement.  For  the  epithet 
applied  to  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  work  is 
dedicated — an  epithet  which  may  be  rendered 
by  our  word  'excellent' — marks  him  not 
only  as  a  non-Christian  (a  Christian  would 
be  addressed  as  'brother'  or  'beloved'), 
but  also  as  a  person  of  high  station.  Closer 
investigation  of  the  second  pail  of  tlie  work 
of  our  author — naiuely,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a  contiimation  of  the  gospel — will 
give  further  information  upon  this  point. 
Here  we  luay  only  conclude  that  the  gospel 
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(  was  written  for  non-Christians,  vnth  the  aim  of 
laying  the  facts  before  them  as  completely  and 
rclia)>ty  and  yet  in  as  pleasing  and  artistic  a 
shape  as  possible. 

Also  for  the  solution  of  the  last  question 
which  MOW  concerns  us,  wherein  the  gospel 
itself  affords  us  no  assistance,  the  question. 
namely,  of  the  place  and  time  of  writing,  we 
are  directed  to  the  Acts  for  an  answer ;  its 
consideration  therefore  must  be  deferred  to 
a  later  occasion.  Then  also  we  shall  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  gospel  has  taken  the  name 
of  St  I^uke.  The  gospel  itself  betrays,  by  its 
vivid  and  detailed  prophecies  of  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xix.  4*2-44;  xxi.  20, 
24) — traits  which  are  peculiar  to  itself—that 
the  city  already  lay  in  ashes;  and  it  shows 
by  a  similarly  vivid  description  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (vi.  22)  that  many  actual 
experiences  are  here  related.  Finally,  the 
careful  style  of  this  gospel  favours  the 
hj-potliesis  that  it  was  composed  in  an  en- 
vimimient  of  Greek  culture. 
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5.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew. 

A  second  combination  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark  with  St  Matthew's  Logia  is  given 
in  the  gospel  wliich  takes  its  name  from  tlie 
latter  apostle.  The  method  of  combination 
is  different  from  that  of  St  Luke's  Gospel. 
yet  it  is  in  its  way  still  more  interesting. 
The  author  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St 
Matthew  has  himself  also  collected  and  added 
other  material  to  the  two  original  documents, 
though  indeed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  St 
Luke.  Tlie  construction  of  the  first  thirteen  f 
chapters  is  a  pecuUarity  of  his  gospeL  From 
this  point — speaking  accurately,  from  xiii.  53 
— he  closely  follows  the  thread  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark.  In  the  second  part  of  his  work 
we  can  tlierefore  perceive  most  cleai'ly  the 
principles  which  governed  his  treatment  of 
his  authority.  We  see  that  he  was  but  little 
moved  by  the  desire  to  improve  its  phrase- 
ology'. Many  of  its  narratives  were  however 
much  too  long  for  him,   and   he  has  accord- 
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ingly  strictly  curtailed  them.  Only  occa- 
sionally has  he  inserted  material  of  his  own 
into  this  second  part  of  his  work.  These 
interpolations  consist  fur  the  most  part  of 
parables — xviii,  23-35,  xx.  1-lC,  and  the  three 
parables  of  chap.  xxv.  But  they  also  include 
a  single  complete  narrative,  a  legend  of  St 
Peter  (xvii.  24-27).  together  vntU  two  other 
legends  concerning  St  Peter—  namely,  his 
walking  on  the  sea  (xiv.  28-81 ),  and  the  word 
to  him  concerning  the  rock  and  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  (xvi.  17-19).  both 
of  which  have  been  incorporated  in  nai-ratives 
already  given  in  St  Mai'k.  The  directions  for 
tlie  government  of  the  Church  in  xviii.  15-20, 
and  some  of  the  woes  against  the  Pharisees 
which  have  been  placed  togetlier  in  diap.  xxiii., 
are  also  due  to  our  EvangcHst,  It  is  remark- 
able how  much  of  what  he  adds  to  the  history 
of  the  Passion  is  manifestly  legendary  in 
character — such  as  The  dream  of  Pilate's  wife 
as  a  sign  of  the  innocence  of  our  Lord ; 
The  washing  of  Pilate's  hands  as  a  sign  of  the 
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innocence  of  the  governor ;  The  appearance  in 
tlie  streets  of  Jerusalem  of  those  that  had 
risen  from  their  graves  after  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  The  Seahng  of  the  stone  and  tlie  Setting 
a  watch  over  the  grave,  and  the  terrible  end  of 
the  Traitor.  Nor  is  there  much  that  is  valuable 
or  beaiitiftil  in  these  legendary  accretions.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  that  m  the  place  where  this 
gospel  was  written  nothing  was  really  known 
concerning  the  life  of  our  Lord  beyond  what 
was  given  in  the  two  original  authorities. 

But  the  first  thirteen  chapters  really  give 
this  gospel  its  peculiar  character  and  sig- 
nifieance.  In  these  we  are  introduced  to  on 
author  who  has  a  sure  mastery  of  his  material, 
and  yet  deals  with  it  pretty  freely  in  order  to 
serve  his  own  ends.  These  ends  are  unmistak- 
ably doctrinal  in  character ;  indeed,  these  thir- 
teen chapters  might  be  called  a  catechism  of 
the  I  .ife  of  our  I^ord.  They  begin  (chaps,  i.-ii.) 
witii  a  stoiy  of  the  infancy  which  greatly  varies 
firom  that  of  St  Luke,  and  is  attached  to 
a   genealogy  from    Abraham    to   Jesus   again 
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diitcreiit  frotn  that  of  St  Luke ;  then  follows  a 
description  of  our  I^ord's  ititrocluction  to 
public  ministry  (chaps.  iii.-iv.).  which  falls  into 
Uiree  main  divisions — The  appearance  of 
Baptist,  The  Ilaptism,  and  The  Temptation 
Jesus  (iii.  l-iv.  11)— and  closes  with  a  passage, 
foiming  the  transition  to  what  follows  and 
containing  a  short  notice  of  the  scene  (iv. 
12-17),  the  chief  «-itnesses  (iv.  18-22),  and 
the  extent  and  character  (iv.  23-25)  of  OUL 
Lord's  activity.  Now  come  five  great  con^^ 
positions  dealing  with : — Our  Lord's  teaching 
(chaps.  v.-viL),  His  acts  (viii.  1-ix.  S4),  His 
disciples  (ix.  83-x.  42),  His  opponents  (chap. 
xi.  f.).  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  (chap.  xiii.). 
Each  of  these  compositions  shows  an  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  well  thought  out.  ^H 
The  first  composition  (chaps,  v.-™.),  call^P 
from  the  scenery  of  its  setting  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  is  disposed  according  to  the 
laws  which  Rhetoric  prescribes  for  such  a 
discourse.  It  has  an  exordium,  intended  to 
gain  the  interest  of  the  hecrers,  consisting  of  a 
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promise  (v.  8  22)  and  an  admonition  {I8-1«). 
It  has  a  corresponding  conclusion  which  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  admonitions :  an  exliorta- 
lion  to  choose  the  right  way  (vii.  VSjl),  a 
warning  against  false  prophets  (vii.  15-20), 
against  false  security  (vii.  21-23),  and  a 
poi'able  which  vividly  emphasises  the  impor- 
tance of  showing  forth  Christ's  teaching  in  a 
Christian  life  (vii.  24-27).  The  main  body  of 
the  discourse  is  a  kind  of  fundamental  code  for 
Christians  deahng  (ii-st  with  life  in  society  (v. 
-17-48).  then  with  the  life  of  piety  (vi.  1-18), 
then  with  the  right  attitude  towards  earthly 
things  (vi.  19-84).  Then  follows  a  number  of 
separate  rules  of  conduct  culminating  in  the 
precept:  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you  even  so  do  ye 
also  unto  them ;  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets."  This  composition  has  been  and  is 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Christianity. 

The  second  composition  (chaps,  viii.-ix.)  illus- 
trates our  Lord's  active  ministry  by  means  of 
four  groups  of  three  stories.     The  introductory 
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and  concluding groups<\iii.  I-17nndix.  18-84) 
both  of  them  contain  three  accounts  of  miracles ; 
the  two  middle  groups  consist  respectively  of 
three  narratives  dealing  with  our  lord's  victory 
over  obstacles  of  social  life,  over  the  forces 
of  nature  and  of  the  spirit  world  (viii.  18- 
84) ;  and  of  three  records  of  occasions  upon 
which  He  gave  offence  by  breaking  the  laws 
of  religious  and  social  custom  (ix.  1-17). 
Among  these  twelve  stories  only  one  narrative 
is  found  which  is  peculiar  to  St  Matthew, 
namely,  the  Cure  of  the  blind  men  {ix.  27-31), 
and  this  upon  close  investigation  seems  only  a 
variant  of  the  narrative  of  the  Blind  man  of 
BethsaJda  in  the  Gospel  of  St  M,irk  (St  Mark 
viii.  22-26).  The  choice  and  arrangement  of 
material  shows  that  tlie  miracles  of  our  Lord 
are  now  felt  to  be  of  surpassing  interest. 

The  third  composition  (chap.  x.).  like  the 
first,  reproduces  a  continuous  discourse  to- 
gether with  an  introduction  which  describes 
the  situation  (ix.  35-x.  4).  It  begins  with 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  (x.  5-15) ; 
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then  fallows  a  prophecy  of  their  fate  (16-25) 
and  a  pj-omise  of  protection  and  reward 
(26-38).  Then,  as  in  the  first  composition, 
there  follows  an  appendix  containing  a  number 
of  separate  principles  iUid  rules  (34-42).  It 
is  a  Breviary  for  Christian  missionaries. 

The  fourth  composition  (ehaps.  xi.-xii.) 
describes  the  attitude  towards  our  I^rd  of 
different  circles  of  tlie  people — of  the  Baptist 
and  his  disciples  (xi.  2-19),  of  the  Galilean 
cities  (20-24),  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
(25-80).  Then  the  causes  of  our  Lord's  ill 
success  are  made  clear  in  two  narratives  of 
Sabbatli  controversies  (xii.  1-14).  Finally, 
after  the  quotation  of  a  prophecy  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  is  intended  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  readers,  the  composition  cul- 
minates in  an  account  of  monstrous  charges 
against  Jesus  and  unbelieving  demands 
made  of  Him,  together  with  His  refutation 
and  rejection  of  the  same  (xii.  22-50). 

The  last  composition  (chap,  xiii.)  consists  of 
seven  parables,  of  which   tlie  first  two.  the 
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Good  and  Bad  Ground  and  the  Tares  among 
the  Wheat,  describe  the  causes  of  failure ;  the 
two  next,  the  Mustard  seed  and  the  Leaven, 
describe  the  insignificance  of  the  beginnings  of 
Chriijtiauity,  and  teach  that  this  sliould  not 
form  an  obstacle  to  faith ;  the  two  follo\ving, 
the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  without 
Price,  emphasise  the  incomparable  wortli  of 
the  kingdom ;  while  the  last,  tlie  Draw-net, 
describes  the  final  scpiiration  of  good  and  evil. 
The  author  of  tJiese  compositions  is  wiUiout 
doubt  a  born  teacher.  His  arrangement,  by 
which  the  reatier  gains  an  iiLsight  into  the  Life 
of  our  Lord  from  every  standpoint,  is 
masterly  in  the  extreme.  But  he  is  also  a 
most  skilful  artist  Out  of  the  scattered 
material  of  his  two  sources,  with  the  addition 
of  what  he  has  himself  collected,  he  has  created 
a  whole  which  is  consistent  and  complete  in 
itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  material  which 
he  has  himself  contributed  is  incorporated  in 
the  first  composition  :  thus  tlie  greater  part  of 
V.  17-48  is  his,  though  it  is  most  aptly  fitted 
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into  tlic  first  discourse  of  St  Matthew's  Logia 
found  practically  in  its  original  form 
^n  St  Luke  vi.  20-SII ;  again,  the  section  vi. 
1-18  is  his,  except  for  the  insertion  of  the 
jord's  Prayer  from  the  Logta  (St  Luke  xi. 
1-4),  wliich  here  disturbs  the  context ;  and 
inally,  the  short  sayings  of  vi.  84;  vii.  6,  15. 
^The  rest  is  deri  vcd  from  the  I  <ogia.  tliough  there 
it  is  often  found  in  different  context  and  with 
dlAerent  sigruBcance.  In  the  second  composi- 
tion (chaps,  viii.-ix.)  he  uses  in  free  rotation 
(passages  from  both  his  sources.  The  first 
isolated  narrative  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark 
{i.  40-44)  precedes  the  first  of  the  I-ogia 
(St  Luke  vii.  2-10).  The  author  then  turns 
bock  to  the  account  of  tlie  Sabbath  in  Caper- 
naum and  takes  from  it  the  Cure  of  St  Peter's 
wife's  mother  with  other  cures  (St  Mark  i. 
2V-84).  Then  comes  a  narrative  from  the 
Logia  (St  Luke  ix.  57-60),  then  two  connected 
narratives  fi-om  St  Mark  (St  Mark  iv.  86- 
iv.  17)  which  are  here  separated  from  a  third 
[(St  Mark  v.  22-43),  which  is  connected  with 
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them  in  St  Mark  by  three  other  connected 
Markan  narratives  (St  Mark  ii.  1-22).  Then 
after  the  Cure  of  two  blind  men.  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Evangelist,  the  series  closes 
with  a  narrative  from  the  f^ogia  (St  Luke  xi. 
1'iJ'.).  We  here  catch  at  once  the  Evangelist's 
method  of  procedure.  In  chap.  x.  the  sayings, 
X.  16,  23.  25  b.,  alone  cannot  be  found  in 
St  Mark  or  the  I^gia.  In  the  first  pari 
(x.  1-15)  we  have  a  compilation  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  the  sending  forth  of  the 
disciples  in  St  Mark  vi.  7-18  and  in  the  Logia 
(St  Luke  X.  1-12).  Then  follows,  framed 
between  the  two  sayings  peculiar  to  tliis  gospel, 
a  section  found  in  St  Mark  xiii.  9-13,  then  a 
sajing  belonging  to  the  Logia  (St  Luke  vi.  40) 
which  was  passed  over  in  St  Mattiiew  v. 
because  it  referred  to  the  disciples,  and  then 
again  a  saying  peculiar  to  the  gospel 
(St  Matt.  X.  25  b.);  the  discourse  continues 
with  passages  from  the  Logi»^5t  Luke  xii. 
2-9.  31-53;  xiv.  2(J  / ;  xvii.  33.  It  seems 
as   if    the   Evangelist  liad    tii'st    marked    alt 
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the  sayings  in  the  Logia  referring  to  disciples 
and  had  then  collected  them  together  at  this 
place.  He  now  returns  to  the  conclusion  (St 
Luke  X.  16)  of  the  section  of  the  Logia  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  this  passage,  attaching  to 
it  a  variant  of  the  same  saving  which  is  pecuhar 
to  himself  (verse  41),  and  concluding  with 
another  saving  (verse  +2)  referring  to  disciples 
from  the  collection  of  fragments  incorporated 
into  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  (St  Mark  ix.  41). 
The  rest  of  the  passage  of  the  Logia  which  the 
Evangelist  has  here  taken  as  the  nucleus  of 
his  composition,  namely  St  Luke  x.  13-15, 
together  with  the  following  passage  (St  Luke 
X.  21  f.),  he  reserves  for  his  next  composition 
(chaps,  xi.-xii. ).  There  he  attaches  these  verses 
to  the  section  conceruing  the  Baptist — ^Hkewise 
derived  from  the  Logia  (St  Luke  vii.  18-85) — 
and  adds  to  them  a  saying  again  peculiar  to  this 
gospel  (St  Matt  xi.  28-30).  In  chap,  xii  he 
amplifies  the  two  Sahhath  stories  of  St  Mark 
ii.  23-iii.  (i  by  a  saying  which  accorxls  with  St 
Luke  xiv.  5,  and  then  uses  St  Mark  iii.  7  as  an 
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introduction  to  St  Matt  xi\.  15-21— a  passage 
of  his  own  composition.  He  now,  in  repro- 
ducing the  Beelzebub  controversy,  repeats  in  a 
particularly  Instructive  way  the  method  we 
have  already  noticed  him  adopt  in  dealing  with 
material  presented  in  both  his  authorities.  He 
dovetails  the  two  accounts  of  St  Mark  iii.  22- 
2*J  and  St  Luke  xi.  15-2S  into  one  unotliw, 
combining  with  them  tlie  sayings  of  St  Luke 
xii.  10  and  St  Luke  vi.  43-45 — both  from  the 
Logia— and  adding  verses  36  _/!— again  his 
own  property.  In  verses  38-42  he  follows  the 
Lo^  (St  Luke  xi.  29-32),  and  concludes  with 
verses  43-45  from  St  Luke  xi.  24-26  and 
verses  46-50  from  St  Maik  iii.  31-35. 

Exactly  tlie  same  method  of  work  is  sliown 
in  chap.  xiii.  To  a  Markan  passage  (St 
Mark  iv.  1-20).  into  which  he  now  inserts 
St  l^uke  X.  28  f.  from  the  Logia,  he  adds  a 
parable  of  his  own  discovering  (xiii.  24-30);  to 
this,  after  the  fashion  of  his  Markan  exemplar, 
he  affixes  an  interpretation  (xiii.  36-43).  Into 
the  pair  of  parables  derived  from  the  Logia 
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(St  Luke  xiii.  18-21)  he  works  a  variant  of 
the  first,  occurring  in  St  Mark  iv.  30-32,  and 
adds  St  Mark  iv.  SS  f.  The  three  concluding 
parables  (xiJi.  44-52)  we  again  owe  to  the 
Evangelist's  own  zeal  as  a  coUector. 

The  fact  that  the  same  method  can  be  clearly 
traced  in  all  these  compositions  conclusively 
proves  that  we  have  here  given  a  correct 
explanation  of  the  procedure  of  the  Evangelist 
in  compiling  his  gospel 

^A'^hen  we  siu-vey  the  Evangelist's  own  con- 
tributions we  find,  as  with  St  Luke,  that  they 
consist  principally  of  pai'ables ;  though  in 
contrast  to  St  Luke  they  also  include  a  fair 
number  of  sayings,  indeed  some  longer  dis- 
courses (v.  17^'.  v\.  iff.,  xxiii.  1^.).  The 
latter  probably  came  down  to  him  in  writing, 
and  perhaps  from  Palestine  itself.  The  first 
point  Ls  certain  at  least  in  the  case  of  vi.  Iff., 
because  the  Evangelist  disturbs  the  ori|^al 
construction  of  the  passage  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  latter  point 

[is    probable    because    of  the  nature    of   the 
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subject  matter,  more  especially  of  vi.  1  ^'.  and 
xxiii.  1  ff.  The  scenery,  the  charaeters.  the 
interests,  and  the  tendency  of  these  passages 
are  entirely  Palestinian. 

The  Evangelist  of  this  doctrinal  gospel  is  in 
many  respects  inferior  to  the  authors  of  the 
other  two  gospels  that  have  come  dowii  to  us. 
All  feeling  for  poetry  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  in  him.  In  describing  the  history  of 
the  infancy  of  Jesus  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  choose  a  more  prosaic  style  than  that  of  our 
EvangeUst  in  liis  fii-st  two  chapters.  Vivid 
imagery,  such  as  tliat  we  owe  to  the  authors 
of  St  L,uke  and  St  Mark,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  compendium  of  rules  for  the  Chris- 
tian Life.  His  narratives  also  are  deficient 
in  movement  and  colour.  He  cuts  away  as 
superfluous  all  which  seems  to  him  purely 
ornamental  in  a  story.  Tlie  characters,  too, 
are  no  longer  clearly  realised.  Sadducees.  for 
instance,  appear  where  in  reality  they  are  quite 
out  of  place  ( x  vi.  1 ,  6, 11  /! ).  Again,  he  has  no 
interest  in  the  historical  connection  of 
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He  tears  all  asunder  in  order  that  he  may 
place  similar  sa}'ings  and  stories  each  in  its 
appropriate  pigeon-hole.  His  gospel  is  wanting- 
in  all  sense  of  historical  development-  Jesus 
appears  from  the  very  first  as  Messiah.  He  is 
publicly  proclaimed  as  Messiah  by  the  voice 
at  the  Baptism,  %vherein  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  third ; 
the  problem  of  the  Messiahship  therefore 
accompanies  Him  from  the  very  first  step  of 
His  ministry.  The  occasions  of  the  utterances 
of  our  Lord  are  to  St  Matthew  matters  of 
indifference.  If  sayings  agree  in  their  main 
tenor  he  places  them  together — as,  for  instance. 
xi.  20-24,  25-80.  He  takes  no  thought 
whether  a  saj-ing  is  declared  I)y  its  theme  to 
have  been  intended  only  for  the  private  circle 
of  the  disciples  or  for  wider  publicity ;  he 
simply  places  it  where  it  is  in  a  good  conte.\t 
according  to  tlie  sense.  We  find  in  him  no 
feeling  for  tlie  point  where  l^endary  accretion 
becomes  worthless  from  a  rehgious  point  of 
view.      He    loves    to    arrange    his    material 
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according  to  numerical  system ;  thus  his 
IjOrd's  Prayer  has  se%'en  petitions,  his  first 
composition  has  seven  Beatitudes  as  an  intro- 
duction, his  last  composition  consists  of  seven 
parables.  In  other  ways  also  the  life  which  he 
pahits  has  no  longer  its  proper  movement ;  the 
figures  of  the  disciples  are  on  their  way  to 
become  conventionalised  pictures  of  saints, 
while  the  other  characters  tend  to  be  drawn  in 
bare  outline. 

Though  it  is  true  that  doctrinal  considera- 
tions form  the  exclusive  interest  of  the 
E\'angelist,  this  does  not  imply  that  he  has  any 
interest  in  questions  of  dogma.  He  is  un- 
touched by  the  problems  and  controversies  that 
centred  in  the  person  of  St  Paul.  That  the 
Gospel  is  intended  for  all  nations  is  for  him  a 
matter  of  course ;  it  is  emphasised  both  at  the 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  his 
gospel  in  the  Wise  men  of  the  East  (chap,  ii.) 
and  in  the  Missionary  commission  {xxviii. 
19  /!).  The  claim  of  the  Jewish  Law  is  not 
even  discussed.     Both  Law  and  Prophets  are 
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authoritative — but  only  in  their  Christian  inter- 
pretation—in the  first  place  as  documents 
prophetic  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  whose  Messiahship 
is  demonstrateti  by  tlie  fultihnent  of  prophecy, 
and  then  as  %vitnesses  to  the  simple  moral 
principles  of  Cluistianity  (vii.  12,  xxii.  89 /:). 
These  moral  principles  alone  interest  the  author. 
Our  Lord  himself  becomes  for  him  an  exalted 
teacher  of  morality,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
his  gospel  is  simply  perfect.  ^Vnd  yet  in  his 
Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  the  Gospel,  the  joyful 
tidings  wliich  find  expression  only  in  the 
introduction,  is  replaced  by  a  new  I^w  though 
it  be  ever  so  spiritual.  This  impression  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  gospel, 
again  an  instance  of  the  hteraiy  art  of  tlie 
author,  who  here  gives  a  brilhant  summary  of 
his  whole  conception  of  Christianity.  If  the 
last  testament  of  the  glorified  Lord  here  runs : 
"  Make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptising  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe 
aU  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  " 
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{xxviii.  I9_/!),  this  of  itself  shows  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  of  the  Evangelist  our 
Lord's  mission  was  to  give  comniandinents. 
But  in  other  points  also  our  gospel  moves 
along  the  patli  which  ended  in  Cathohcism. 
The  beginnings  of  the  fixed  formularies  of 
Catholicism  may  be  traced  in  the  fonnula 
for  Baptism  just  mentioned,  though  it  be  only 
a  consistent  development  of  the  thought  of 
St  PauL  Our  gospel  also  has  already  attained 
to  the  conception  of  an  organised  Christian 
Church ;  it  establishes  for  the  Church  a  kind  of 
statute  law,  and  gives  to  the  Apostles  a  kind  of 
absolute  priestly  authority  (xvi.  18  J".,  xviii. 
15-20).  In  this  connection  a  peculiar  light  is 
cast  upon  the  three  legends  of  St  Peter  testify- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  growth  of  reverence  for  the 
person  of  the  Apostle ;  he  is  even  represented 
almost  side  by  side  %vith  our  Lord  (cf.  xvii.  27 
•'  for  me  and  tbee  ").  Thus  this  gospel  marks 
tJie  close  of  the  primitive  Christian  develop- 
ment of  gospel  literature.  Even  if  it  shows 
acquaintance  with  Pauline  epistles,  it  no  longer 
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knows  St  Paul.  His  spirit  is  alien  to  it  though 
his  language  may  be  employed  here  and  there. 
It  points  onward  to  the  development  towards 
Catholiei-sm ;  henee  it  became  the  chief  gospel, 
the  work  which  took  the  lead  in  guiding  this 
development,  and  in  so  far  no  book  ever  ^vritten 
is  of  greater  historical  impoi-tance.  We 
Protestant  Christians  of  to-day  ought  however 
to  recognise  that  we  can  gaui  from  St  Mark 
and  St  Luke  a  surer  knowledge  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  gospel  message  than  from  this 
Roman  gospel  of  the  tliird  generation. 

For  Rome  may  be  surely  claimed  as  the 
home  of  this  work.  It  stands  in  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  most  ancient  documents  of 
Roman  Christianity — -with  the  Fii-st  Epistle  of  ' 
St  Peter,  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  and 
withthe  Pastoral  Epistles(if  weoniitthe  Pauline  1 
element  in  these),  and  then  more  especially  with 
the  epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  also  with  the  Epistle  of 
St  James,  though  the  Roman  origin  of  the 
latter  epistle  is  not  certain.     Its  close  depend- 
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eiice  u]>on  the  certainly  Roman  Gospel  of  St 
Mark  also  speaks  in  flavour  of  its  Roman  origin. 
Its  dale  cannot  be  even  approximately  given  ; 
it  may  have  been  ^vritten  before  the  end,  it 
may  also  have  been  written  within  two  decades 
after  the  end  of  the  first  century.  We  are, 
however,  by  no  means  compelled  to  adopt  the 
later  date.  The  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  shown  in  St  Matthew, 
favours  the  assumption  that  the  two  gospels 
were  fairly  contemporary  in  ori^o. 

In  St  Matthew,  Rome  lays  her  hand  upon 
the  gospel  which  had  been  lianded  down  to 
her  from  St  Peter.  In  this  gospel  the  Roman 
spirit  triumphs  over  the  Pauline,  the  legal 
over  the  religious,  the  tendency  to  look  back- 
ward o\'ei'  that  to  look  forward ;  finally,  if  we 
trace  hack  these  opposing  principles  to  their 
original  sources,  i*eter  triumphs  over  Paul 
and  the  historical  Jesus  over  the  metaphysical 
Christ. 


Ill 
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Survey 

Odr  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
gospel  literature  has  ab'eady  brought  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  literarj'  labour  of  the  genera- 
tion which  succeeded  the  death  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  and  the  down&U  of  Jerusalem. 
This  active  occupation  with  the  material  of 
tlie  Gospel  story  shows  us,  however,  only  one 
line  along  which  the  interest  of  this  generation 
moved.  Another  phase  of  interestis  represented 
by  a  second  group  of  writings  which  are  in 
character  mutually  related.  To  tliese  we 
must  now  turn  our  attention.  They  are  in  the 
first  place  the  writings  which  appear  in  the 
New  Testament  under  the  names  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  First  Epistle 
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of  St  Peter,  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  some- 
what looser  connection  with  this  group  stand  the 
so-called  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  fact  that  in 
tliese  writings  tlie  form  of  Jesus  and  the  outlines 
of  His  life  come  more  clearly  into  view  than 
with  St  Paul,  betrays  that  they  were  composed 
during  the  epoch  of  gospel  literature.  Traces 
of  literary  dependence  upon  any  of  our  gospels 
can,  however,  nowhere  be  discovered  nor  need 
we  expect  to  find  them ;  indeed,  even  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  can  discover  scarcely 
any  trace  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke. 

The  majority  of  these  productions  are 
written  in  epistolary  form.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  tliey  are  not  real  letters — that  is,  tliey 
were  not  called  into  being  by  the  concrete 
needs  of  a  particular  moment  of  time.  They 
read  like  sennons  or  lectures  written  down  for 
a  definite  circle  of  readers  which  is  described  in 
the  address.  Even  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
here  affords  an  analogy  in  so  far  as  this  work, 
together  with  its  first  part  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke,  was  composed  for  the  circle  of  readers 
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represented  by  Theophihis.  who  is  named  in 
the  dedication.  AA'herever  an  address  is  given 
it  is  accordingly  fairly  extensive  in  scope. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  no  address. 
and  thus  affords  documentary  eWdence  for  the 
truth  of  our  view  expressed  above  concerning 
the  two  I'auline  epistle*  which  now  appear  in 
2  Cor.  X.  1-xiil  10  and  Rom.  xvi.  1-20. 
We  shall,  however,  see  that  this  epistle  was  in 
all  probability  intended  for  the  Christians  of 
lUly.  The  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  is  .-id- 
dressed  to  the  Christians  dwelling  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Mmor  (1  St.  Pet.  i.  1).  In 
the  original  text  of  the  so-called  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  every  geographical  limitation  of 
the  circle  of  recipients  is  wanting  (i.  1 ),  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  communities  of  the 
province  of  Asia  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  author.  Even  in  case  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  whole  provinces  stand  behind 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
And  just  as  the  circle  of  recipients  is  larger. 
so  also  the  interests  which  come  to  light  in 
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these  •  episUes '  are  of  a  more  general  descrip- 
tion. They  are  not.  like  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul,  concerned  with  questions  which  occupy 
tlie  attention  of  a  single  community-  at  a  par- 
ticular period :  they  are  written  for  every  one 
and  for  all  time.  The  one  epistle  of  St  Paul 
which  in  character  most  neai-ly  approximates 
to  these  sermons  in  the  form  of  epistles  is  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Their  authors  also 
are  unknown.  The  fact  that  two  of  these 
epistles  were  sent  forth  under  the  name  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  first  generation,  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  that  genuine  fragments 
of  Pauline  letters  are  used  as  the  groundwork 
I  of  the  Pastoral  Kpistles,  is  characteristit;  of 
tliis  literature.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
again  presented  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  speeches  which  arc  placed  in  the  mouths 
of  St  Peter,  St  l*aul,  and  other  heroes  of  the 
fu-st  generation.  The  authors  of  these  epistles 
and  of  these  speeches  are  men  of  dependent 
genius ;  they  avail  themselves  of  the  Uterai-y 
artifice  constantly  employed  in  ancient  days. 
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ail  artifice  by  wliich  they  speak  to  their  owii 
generation  in  the  name  or  through  the  mouth 
of  acknowledgetl  masters  of  antiquity.  No 
one  in  those  days  felt  this  practice  to  be 
unsuitable  or  dishonourable.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  feelings  of  modesty  and  reverence  which 
led  wi'itei-s  to  adopt  this  disguise.  Tlie  disciple 
sajik  his  persooaUty  in  that  of  his  revered 
master  and.  as  it  were,  lent  his  pen  to  his 
spirit ;  nicn  wished  to  know  what  the  master 
himself  would  have  said  were  he  yet  present 
with  them  in  the  flesh.  The  disposition  of 
mind  which  is  thus  betrayed  marks  the 
character  of  this  generation — its  want  of 
spiritual  independence,  of  self  -  confidence, 
and  of  creative  power,  together  with  the  over- 
powering not  to  say  oppressive  sense  of  the 
unapproachable  superiority  of  the  great  men 
of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  Hence 
these  writings  afford  !is  no  sliarply-defined 
picture  of  the  character  of  tlieir  authors. 
They  are  not  men  of  strong  personal  character 
and  genius  like  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  who 
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impressed  upon  their  creations  tlie  ineifaeeable 
stamp  of  their  spirit.  One  easily  discerns  of 
what  spirit  they  were,  but  not  their  own 
personality. 

But  these  writings  are  not  only  of  siinitar 
character  from  the  literary'  point  of  view. 
They  are  inwardly  related  to  one  another. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  so  many 
points  of  contact  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  the  opinion  has  been  again  and  again 
advanced  that  they  both  had  the  same  author. 
Again,  the  champions  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie 
First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  with  good  grounds 
point  out  its  manifold  relationship  with  the 
speeches  of  St  Peter  in  the  Acts;  only  its 
relationship  with  all  the  other  speeches  of  this 
book,  those  of  St  Stephen  and  St  Paul,  is  just 
as  close.  And  the  traits  which  distinguish  the 
Epis-tle  to  the  Ephesians  from  the  real  epistles 
of  St  Paul  are  just  those  which  brbig  it  into 
close  connection  with  the  Acts,  also  with  the 
First  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  indeed  even  with  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.     In  fact  these  four  writings, 
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the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tlie  First 
Epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephe^ans,  represent  in  the  main  the  same  con- 
ception of  Christianity  and  the  same  interests. 
They  show  about  the  same  measui-e  of  depen- 
dence upon  St  Paul  and  of  deviation  from  his 
spirit — though  the  latter  is  in  different  directions 
— and  they  presuppose  in  the  main  the  same 
relations  within  Christian  circles. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  vary  somewhat  from 
this  type ;  yet  they  move  on  lines  which,  if 
carried  back  to  St  l*aul,  always  pass  through 
our  group  of  writings. 

The  dates  of  these  writings  would  seem  to 
be  about  equally  distant  from  the  time  of  St 
Paul.  All  of  tliem  bear  the  marks  of  a  bitter 
persecution.  But  there  is  no  evideuce  that  a 
widely-spread  persecution  of  Christiansoccurred 
before  the  last  years  of  Domitian,  about  92-96 
A.D.,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  some  trace  of 
such  a  persecution,  if  it  occun'cd,  would  liave 
been  preserved  in  tradition.  After  Domitian 
the  Christians  again   had   rest   until   the  last 
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ye&n  of  Trajan.     There  is.  howe\'er.  no  reason 
to  adopt  so  late  a  date  for  these  writings.     And 
besides  if  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Kome  still 
belongs  to  the  first  century  and  the  epistles 
of  Ignatiu!)  to  tlie  second  or  third  decade  of 
the  second  century,  and  if  we  cannot  assign  a 
later  date  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John  than  the 
first  decade  of  the  second  century,  then  our 
writings  must  have  come  into  existence  at  an 
earlier  date ;   for  they  all  represent,  perhaps 
with  the  exception  of  the   First   Epistle  to 
Timothy,  earlier  stages  of  ideas  and  tendencies 
which  in  the  writings  we  have  just  mentioned 
have    attained    to    further   development.     In- 
deed, the  author  of  the  epistle  of  Clement  must 
have  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Thus 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle 
of  St  Peter,  according  to  which  the  persecu- 
tions are  still  in  fiill  course,  introduce  us  to  the 
first  half  of  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century, 
while  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Acts, 
which  show  traces  of  recent  suffering  though  the 
actiiu!  persecution  is  past,  may  be  placed  in  the 
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Second  half  of  the  same  decade.  The  history 
)f  universal  literature  shows,  by  many  similar 
examples,  that  literary  production  like  the  tides 

I  has  its  periods  of  ebb  and  flow.  For  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  St 
Peter  and  St  I*aul  Christians  were  still  satis- 
fied with  what  these  Apostles  had  left  thera ; 
but  when  the  new  period,  which  begins  with 
the  (ii-st  conflicts  between  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  State,  brought  Christians  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  in  which  all  former  interests  and 
standpoints  were  disturbed  and  confused,  then 
in  the  struggle  for  new  and  clear  expression 
,  they  again  took  up  the  pen. 

And  finally,  these  writings  of  the  time  of 
Domitian  are  related  together  in  regard  to 
I  place  of  origin.  Two  of  them,  Hebrews 
and  i  Peter,  with  the  greatest  probability 
proceed  from  Rome ;  two  otiiers,  Ephesians 
and  Acts,  from  Ephesus,  one  of  the  places  to 
which  1  Peter  was  addressed.  The  Pastoral 
Epistles  leave  the  choice  &ee   between  both 

these  cities. 

14 
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For  all  these  reasons  we  are  justified  in 
dealing  with  tlicse  writings  in  close  connection 
with  one  another.  And  though  each  one  of 
them  may  be  too  meagre  and  indefinite  in 
content  to  afford  us  a  distinct  and  complete 
conception  of  its  circumiitances,  yet  if  we  use 
them  to  complete  and  illustrate  one  anotha 
there  grows  before  our  eyes,  as  the  result  of 
the  spiritual  and  mental  labour  of  the  second 
generation,  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
surging  forces  and  interests  of  Clirislcndom 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century. 


1.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposti.es. 


I 


The  need  of  a  generation,  which  could  not 
but  demand  that  the  great  past  should  be 
kept  before  its  eyes  as  the  law  of  the 
present,  was  met  by  a  work  wiiich  is  the 
longest  and,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  only  historical  writing  in  tlie  New 
Testament.  Already  in  curly  days  it  was 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     .So  complete 
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[■was  the  success  of  tlie  work  in  meeting  the 
need  of  its  times  that  not  only  is  it  the  only 
writing  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament, 
[but  it  was  only  at  a  remarkably  later  date  that 
j  its  autlior  found  imitators,  and  then  only 
among  sects  which  claimed  Apostles  as  their 
champions.  Measured  also  by  the  standard 
of  these  later  productions  tliis  work  is  really 

I  unique  in  chai-acter. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  Acts  f 
has  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  1 
The  insignificant  differences  in  vocabulary  and 
style  are  at  once  explained  by  the  difference 
in  the  material  and  the  sources.     It  is  likewise 

I  certain  that  the  preface  (St  Luke  i.  1-4)  was 
Dieant  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  whole  work, 
and  therefore  also  to  the  Acts,  its  second  part. 
For  the  description  of  authorities  given  therein 
refers  unmistakably  to  both  parts  of  the  work  ; 
the  "  eye-witnesses  "  are  the  authority  for  the  ] 
Life  of  our  Lord,  imd  the  "  ministers  of  the  I 
word  "  for  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
Christian   communities.      We  may  therefore 
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use  the  notices  given  in  this  preface  concerning 
the  aim  of  the  author  as  a  key  to  the  com* 
prehension  of  his   hterary  procedure   in   the 
Acts.      We    learn    that    this   description    of 
"the  things  which  had  been  fulfilled  ainong 
Christians  "  rests  upon  a  careful  collection  of  ■ 
material,  and  is  intended  to  place  the  cultivated 
man  of  those  days  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  that  concerning  wliich 
he    allo\vs    himself  to  be  instructed.     As  we 
see   from   the  dedication   to  the  "excellent" 
Theophiius,  the  author  has  in  his  eye  readers 
belonging  to  the  class  of  higher  State  oflicials. 
ignorant  of  and  yet  well  disposed  towards  the 
Christian    movement,    who    feel    moved    to 
inquire    thoroughly    into  the  origin  and  aims 
of  this  new  phenomenon.     The  first  part  of 
the  work   which   deals   with  tlie  Founder  of ' 
the  new   community   naturally  could  not  be 
essentially  modified  by  this  aim  of  the  author, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  second  part.     This 
was   intended   to  give  clear  information  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  the  new  religion 
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into  the  GentUe  world,  concerning  the  origin 

^of  the  community  of  believers  spreading  into 

many  lands,   and   concerning  the  relation  of 

both   to   tJie  Jewish  religion  and  the  Roman 

I  State.  It  therefore  treats  of  events  of  a 
more  outward  nature ;  hence  the  Ads  of 
the  Apostles  is  more  wanting  in  interest  for 
inward  purely  religious  feeling  tlian  almost 
any  other  primitive  Christian  writing. 
Nor  does  the  author  afford  us  very  satis- 
factory insight  into  the  inward  history  of  the 
life  of   the   Christian    community,   into    the 

I  development  of  Cliristian  thought  and  conduct, 
though  in  the  very  first  chapters  he  is  careful 
to  draw  for  us  in  his  description  of  the 
primitive  Church  of  Jerusalem  an  ideal  pic- 
ture of  a  Christian  Church,  and  though  he 
occasionally  gives  us  an   outline  of  the  con- 

Ivietions    which    inspired   these    communities, 
in    the    form  of  solemn  utterances  of  leading 
Christians.     But  compared  with  the  testimony 
Apostle  St  Paul,  or  even  with  that  of  the 
js  of  the  second  generation,  what  is  here 
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offered  to  us  is  truly  meagre  and  colourless. 
The  description  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
altliough  the  author  twice  undertakes  it 
(ii.  42-47  and  iv.  82-v.  16),  proves  that  he 
lacks  all  accurate  and  detailed  information. 
General  edifying  phrases  cannot  take  the 
place  of  concrete  facts.  Compared  with 
the  living  portraits  of  the  Pauline  churclies, 
which  are  dashed  off  in  the  epistles  of  the 
great  Apostle,  this  primitive  Church  of 
Jerusalem  suggests  a  siurred  picture  of  a  sonie- 
what  conventional  type.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
author's  own  ideal  of  a  Christian  Church 
which  he  thus  tronsplants  into  those  early 
days^a  church  where  all  are  good,  pious, 
obedient  to  the  Apostles,  where  no  "spiritual 
gifts"  disturb  unity  and  order.  The  very 
fact  that  the  author  seeks  in  the  past  the 
standard  for  all  the  future,  and  so  places 
his  idea!  in  the  pasl  instead  of  self-contidently 
contending  for  it  in  his  own  present,  testifies 
to  the  lack  of  original  creative  force  which  is 
characteristic  of   tliis    second   generation    of 
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Christians.  Again,  when  he  comes  to  the 
description  of  the  reli^ous  treasure  of 
Christendom  we  no  longer  discern  anything 
of  the  wealth  of  feeling,  of  the  force  of 
purpose,  of  the  abounding  riches  of  thought 
which  are  shown  us  even  in  the  post-Pauline 
epistles,  though  indeed  in  faihng  measure.  To 
be  a  Christian  means  to  believe  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  in  His  and  in  the  general 
Resurrection,  and  in  the  approaching  Judg- 
ment— and  to  live  a  holy  life.  This  measured 
by  the  standard  of  St  Paul  or  of  our  Lord 
is  a  very  curtailed  gospel.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  without  interest ;  for  it  gives  us 
original  information  concerning  the  \'iew  taken 
of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity  by  a 
convert  from  heathenism  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  by  one  who,  though  he  was  no 
theologian,  was  yet  a  man  of  culture. 

But  the  main  import  of  the  hook,  according 
to  the  author's  purpose,  does  not  lie  in  these 
occasional  notices  which  often  lead  up  to  a 
formulated  though  truly  meagre  confession  of 
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belief.  Rather  he  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
showing  how  Christianity  has  spread  itself 
over  the  world.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  an 
especially  characteristic  trait  that  he  closes  his 
account  with  the  life's  work  of  St  Paul.  And 
this  limitation  of  the  scope  of  his  narrative  to 
the  niissionary  work  of  the  first  generation  is 
not  at  all  due  to  tlie  fact  that  he  did  not 
sur^Hve  that  epoch — here  and  there,  indeed, 
we  can  clearly  see  tliat  a  considerable  period 
of  time  separates  him  fi-om  the  events  he 
narrates—  but  he  considers  that  the  great 
work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  the 
world  was  fulfilled  by  the  first  generation. 
And  he  indeed  judges  rightly.  He  feels,  and 
his  feeling  is  correct,  that  what  had  happened 
since  those  days  was  nothing  ne^v  but  only  the 
natural  continuation  of  a  development  then 
set  going,  and  that  this  first  generation  alone 
possessed  heroes  —  creative  leading  spirits 
whose  performances  and  experiences  were 
wortliy  of  narration. 

He  divides   liis  work    into  four    sections. 
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though  as  a  skilful  author  he,  according  to  the 
taste  of  his  times,  supplies  transitional  passages 
at  the  points  of  dinsion  so  that  one  notices  no 
marked  gaps  in  his  narrative.  First  he  tells 
of  the  be^nning  of  Christianity  in  Jerusalem 
and  among  the  Jewish  people  (i.  1-viii.  4) ; 
next  of  its  extension  among  the  Gentiles  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  (viii.  5-xvi.  5] ; 
thirdly,  of  the  foundation  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  Greek  world  (xvi.  6-xxi.  U) ; 
and  fourthly,  of  tlie  legal  position  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Roman  State  {xxi.  15-xxviii.  31). 
His  work  very  clearly  confirms  what  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  preface  that  his  aims  are 
practical,  not  historical ;  indeed,  a  Uteraiy 
undertaking  of  purely  historical  interest  was  a 
psycholo^cal  impossibility  among  men  whose 
eyes  were  so  earnestly  fixed  upon  the  futm-e. 
This  lack  of  purely  historical  interest  can  alone 
explain  how  it  is  that  a  writer,  who  every- 
where shows  himself  master  of  his  material 
and  a  skilled  artist,  nevertheless  throughout 
his    whole    book    gives    us    only    unfinished 
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sketches,  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  The 
completion  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve 
(i.  15-26)  and  the  choice  of  the  Seven  (vi.  1-6) 
is  related  in  detail,  and  yet  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  performances  of  tliese  two  bodies.  St 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  who  appears  on  a 
few  occasions  in  the  first  sections  as  a  silent 
companion  of  St  Peter,  afterwards  completely 
vanishes  from  the  scene.  But  it  is  the  same 
with  men  of  whose  work  something   is    told, 

I'  such  as  Rarnabas,  Silas,  Apollos,  Mark :  indeed, 
even  St  Peter,  who  at  the  beginning  statids  as 
the  central  pouit  of  the  narrative,  is  aftem-ards 
completely  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand 
St  James,  who  takes  St  Peter's  place  at 
Jerusalem,  appears  upon  the  scene  without 
introduction  (xii.  17)  and  acts  (xv.  13.  xxi.  18) 
as  the  leader  of  the  community ;  and  yet  we 
hear  nothing  else  of  him  — nothing  concerning 
his  conversion,  nor  how  he  came  to  his  position 
in  the  Church,  nor  concerning  his  end.  Also 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  body  of  elders 
in  Jerusalem,  who  are   mentioned   in   xi.  30, 
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XV.  2  ff.,  xxi.  18,  is  nowhere  related ;  indeed, 
the  whole  history  of  this  earliest  Christian 
Church  whose  beginnings  fill  the  first  seven 
chapters,  practically  ceases  from  tliat  point  so 
far  as  this  book  is  concerned.  And  the  author 
lias  no  space  for  much  else  which  appears  well 
worthy  of  knowledge,  at  least  to  us  of  to-day 
who  desire  to  see  clear  pictures  of  the  past. 
Thus  nothing  is  written  concerning  the 
position  of  the  Twelve  in  tlie  early  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  or  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
latter  with  Temple,  SjTiagogue,  and  national 
Jewish  societ)'.  We  learn  just  as  httle  of  the 
organisation,  cliaracter,  and  inward  history  of 
the  Pauline  communities.  Though  the  author 
may  not  have  been  in  the  position  to  fill  up 
many  of  these  gaps,  he  probably  scarcely 
noticed  them.  Concerning  other  things, 
whose  omission  we  notice,  he  must  have 
known  more  than  he  tells  us. 

Moreover,  the  frequent  cases  of  obscmity  of 
description  may  be  partly  due  to  want  of 
power  in  the  narrator,  though  this  does  not 
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well  tally  with  the  impression  of  the  authc 
which  we  receive  from  his  gospel.  The  chief 
cause  at  all  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct 
that  clearness  of  historical  description  was  no 
object  to  him  nor  did  it  form  part  of  his 
purpose.  For  example,  wc  cannot  realise  for 
ourselves  the  event  of  Pentecost  as  he 
describes  it — the  author  Is  not  clear  even  as 
to  the  locality — while  the  miracle  of  tongues, 
with  the  immediate  conversion  and  even 
Baptism  of  three  thousand  souls  (ii.  41),  is  an 
impossibility.  The  representAtion  given  of 
the  community  of  goods  (ii.  44;  iv.  82;  iv. 
Si-v.  11)  is  quite  obscure.  The  behanour  of 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  that  of  their 
rulers  is  often  self-contradictory,  and  its  con- 
stant change  is  left  unexplained.  \\'hile  the 
Pharisees  are  described  as  favourably  disposed 
to  the  Christians,  the  bitterest  persecutor  of 
the  new  community  arises  from  Uieir  midst. 
Stephen  and  Philip  arc  chosen  among  the 
Seven  to  serve  tables :  instead  of  this,  they 
become  gi-eater  missionaries  than  the  Twelve. 
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The  ti'ial  of  Stephen  is  most  involved.  In 
^te  of  the  general  flight  of  the  Christians 
from  Jerusalem  (viii.  1)  St  Paul  finds  a  great 
imber  of  them  there  (ix.  25).  In  spite  of  the 
persecution  raging  everywhere  {vin.  1-8)  tlie 
Apostles  journey  preaching  through  Samaria 
and  return  to  Jerusalem  (viii.  14-17,  '25).  St 
Philip  in  Caisarea  (viii.  40)  and  St  Peter  in 
■^he  same  place  (x.  1)  take  no  notice  of  one 
another.  The  detailed  nan-ative  of  St  Peter's 
deliveraiioe  from  prison  stands  in  uninteUigible 
contrast  to  the  deep  silence  concerning  the 
further  action  of  one  so  miraculously  dehvered 
(xii.  1-17).  How  he  came  to  be  at  tlie  Council 
of  Jerusalem  is  no  more  explained  than  how 
St  James  came  to  be  chief  in  the  Church  of 
that  city.  The  conversion  of  St  Paul  is  thrice 
narrated  (chaps,  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.)  with  striking 
difTerences  which  seem  to  give  no  trouble  to 
the  author.  All  these  things  and  much  besides 
are  only  inteUigible  on  the  supposition  that 
tlie  author  is  moved  by  no  kind  of  historical 
interest  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
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Moreover,  the  plan  of  the  book  shows  that 
the  author  does  not  intend  simply  to  narrate 
the  coui-se  of  history.  Tlie  descriptions  in  the 
first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii.)  after  the  three  intro- 
ductory stories^The  missionar)*  commission 
of  the  ascending  Christ  (i.  1-14>),  The  com- 
pletion of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  {i.  15-26), 
The  origin  of  the  Church  (ii.  1-41) — are 
fashioned  in  three  stages  of  exactly  similar 
construction.  To  three  notices  concerning  the 
Ufe  of  the  community  (ii.  42-47,  iv.  32-v.  14, 
vi.  1-7)  are  respectively  atUtehed  narratives 
of  the  ministry  and  miracles  of  St  Peter  and 
St  John  (iii.  1-26),  of  the  Twelve  (v.  15-16), 
and  of  one  of  the  Seven  (vi,  8-10).  In  each 
cose  this  leads  to  an  intervention  of  the 
autliorities,  to  formal  charges,  speeches  of 
defence  and  judicial  sentences  (iv.  1-22,  v.  17- 
42,  vi.  11-viii.  8).  We  note  a  distinct  climax 
in  the  three  stages,  most  clearly  marked  in 
the  final  event  of  each ;  in  the  first  the 
authorities  only  give  a  warning,  in  the  second 
the  Apostles  are  scourged,  and  in  the  tliird  St 
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i  Stephen  is  stoned.     Tliis  is   not  history  but 
artificial  literary  construction.     The  accounts 

I  of  the  conversion  of  Saul  (chap,  ix.)  and  of 
Cornelius  {chap.  x. )  are  parallel  to  one  anotlier 
even  in  detail ;  so  are  the  missions  of  I'hilip 
(chap,  viii.)  and  of  Saul  (chap,  ix.)  with  their 
stages  —  an     independent    mission     in     new 
countries,    recognition     by    the    Church    of 
[Jerusalem,  the  settlement  of  the  missionary  in 
[the   one   case   in   Csesarea,   in  the  other  case 
lin  Tarsus.     The  same  is  true  of  the  missions 
pf  Philip  (chap,  viii.)  and  of  Peter  (ix.  31- 
IL  18) :  first  miracles,  then  the  intervention  of 
^angels,  then  the  Holy  Spii-it,  then  the  justifi- 
ition    of  Baptism,  where    tlie   agreement   is 
lost  verbal.      If,  moreover,  we  find  similar 
jarallels  in   the  active   ministry  of  St  Peter 
Efind  St  Paul,  this  does  not  show,  as  was  once 
'Supposed,  that  the  Acts  was  intended  to  set 
up  a  compromise  between  the  two  contending 
autliorities  of  primitive  Christendom,  St  Peter 
_  and   St  Paul ;    rather   it  only  answers  to  the 
literary  disposition  of  the  writer.     The  number 
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three  plays  its   part   also   in  his   history    of 

St    Paul:    there   are    three    records    of   the 

conversion    (chaps,    ix.,    xxii.,    xxvi.),    three 

missionary  journeys   (chaps,   xiii  f.,  xv.   86- 

xviii.    22.    xviii.    23  -  xix.    40),    three    great 

missionary  sennons— one  to  Jews  (chap.  xiiL), 

one  to  Gentiles  (chap,  x\ii.),  one  to  Christians 

(chap.   XX.) — thi-ee  great  apologetic  speeches 

(chaps.  XX..  xxiv.,  xxvi.).     This  shows  again 

that  the  author  cannot  have  aimed  at  giving  a 

connected  history  of  what  occurred  among  the 

first  generation  of  Clu-istians.     It  is  indeed  a 

matter    for    unfeigned    soreow    that  the  naive 

reception   of  this  book  as  an  historical  work 

instead  of  helping  the  reader  to  form  a  living 

conception  of  the  events  of  those  days,  has 

rather  blinded   his  eye  for  and   blunted   his 

interest  in  the  great  historical  problems  which 

lie  in  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.     If  tliere 

has    not   yet  arisen   among  us   a   consistent 

historical     picture     of     the     be^nnings     of 

Christianity^ — a    picture   wliich    by    showing! 

clearly   the   active    forces    and    the    decisive 
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'moments  of  developments   would   claim  the 
interest  of  every  cultivated  man— one  of  the 

^ost  important  causes  of  this  faihire  lies  in 
e  idiosyncrasy  of  the  document  to  which  we 
are  referred  as  the  chief  authority  on  these 
Bpoints.      The  Pauline  epistles  tell   us  much 
more  concerning  these  things,  and  they  also 
place   the    characteristic    forces    of  primitive. 

I  Christian  development  in  their  right  light. 
What  then  was  tlie  author's  aim  in  writing 
this  hook  ?  He  cannot  have  meant  thereby  to 
establish  a  compromise  between  different  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity.  With  the  greatest 
[simplicity  he  permits  all  the  characters  of  his 
sometimes  even  in  close  succession,  to 
"bring  absolutely  the  same  somewhat  superiicial 
Christian  beUefe  to  expression.  The  question — 
What  is  the  right  conception  of  Christianity  ? 
— has  absolutely  no  interest  for  him.  The 
opposition  of  St  Paul  to  Jewish  Christianity 
is  neitlier  concealed  nor  minimised.  His 
parallelism  with   St   Pet«r  is   less  than  that 

byith  St  Stephen  or  St  Philip.     It  was  formerly 

15 
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supposed  that  this  Iwok  disclosed  a  tendency 
to  unite  the  Jewish  Christianity  of  I'alcstine 
and  tlie  Gentile  Christianity  of  the  PauHne 
churches  upon  one  central  platform.  If  the 
author  had  this  end  in  \iew  he  has  shown 
little  tact  in  dealbig  with  sore  feelings ;  for  on 
the  one  hand,  in  ii.  20  and  iii.  25  /.,  he  un- 
. reservedly  acknowledges  the  religious  pre- 
eminence of  Judaism,  while  on  the  other  hand 
he  strongly  condemns  the  Jews  as  a  '•  crooked 
generation"  (ii.  40)  and  renews  the  ancient 
curse  of  Isaiah  against  that  nation  (xxviii. 
26^!).  The  whole  supposition  is,  howe^'er, 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree,  for  no  early 
Christian  document  contemporary  with  this 
work  ^ves  us  the  least  hint  that  the  composing 
of  conti'oversies  or  the  harmonising  of  discords 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  or  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  validity  of  m 
the  Mosaic  Law,  were  in  any  sense  crying  " 
needs  of  those  times. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  diseov. 
purpose  of  this  work  is  to  dwell  upon 
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evidently  ititcres-b*  the  auihoi-  instead  of  taking 
what  interests  men  of  to-day  as  the  starting- 
point  of  our  enquiiy.  The  sketch  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  book  given  above  sliowed  that 
tlie  narratives  of  the  three  parallel  cycles  of 
the  first  part  cuUiiinate  in  records  of  public 
accusations  against  the  Christians,  of  defences 
before  the  autlioritics,  and  judicial  sentences. 
It  is  only  in  these  sections  Oiat  the  narrative 
becomes  detailed.  All  the  speeches  in  chaps, 
iii.,  v.,  and  vii.  are  apologies  lor  the  Christian 
religious  brotlierhuod  and  its  missionary 
activity.  The  last  of  the  speeches  is  also 
intended  to  explain  why  Judaism  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  new  movement.  In 
the  second  part  of  the  hook  there  is  a  change 
in  the  point  of  interest  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
shown  by  examples,  again  nith  increasing 
emphasis,  how  the  extension  of  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  hostile  Judaism  was 
divinely  willed  and  directed.  The  dispersion 
of  the  Christians  at  the  death  of  Stephen  is 
the  primary  cause  (viii.  4  /^j.     By  the  word  of 
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ail  angel  Philip,  atler  brilliant  success  among 
the  khidred  Saruaritatis,  is  conducted  to  an 
/Ethiopian  (viii.  26  yi).  Paul  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (ix.  14,  xxU.  21,  xxvi.  16-18),  by 
means  of  a  heavenly  vision,  from  being  a 
persecutor  becomes  a  champion  and  missionary 
of  Christianity  (ix.  1  ff'.).  Making  his  escape 
front  tlie  Jews  of  Damascus  (ix.  28  f.)  he 
preaches  in  Jeriualem  to  the  Hellenists  (ix. 
29).  Peter  again,  by  meaus  of  vision  and 
angelic  direction,  is  led  against  his  inclination 
to  the  Roman  centurion  in  Cajsarea  (x.  1-48). 
A  Christian  community,  the  woi-k  of  unknown 
men,  arises  as  it  were  spontaneously  in 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  East  (xL  10-21). 
By  prophets  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  ordained 
in  Antioch  and  sent  fortli  thence  to  Cyprus 
and  Galatia  (xiii.  1  ^'.),  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  their  mission  among  the  Gentiles 
alter  its  complete  failure  among  the  Jews 
(xiii.  46)  is  the  jastiHcaiion  of  their  under^ 
taking.  In  the  third  part  of  the  book,  which 
describes  the  Pauline  niission   in  the   Greek 
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world — this  time  in  chronological  order— tlie 
interest  of  the  narrator  is  really  held,  as  in 
the  first  part,  by  the  attitude  of  the  civil 
authorities  towards  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Christians ;  so  in  Philippi  {xvi.  20-40),  in 
Thcssaloiiica  (xvii.  6-fl),  in  Corinth  (xviii.  12- 
17).  in  Ephesus  (xix.  28-40).  Strong  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  tJie  fact  that  the  Christians  are 
always  found  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  The  fourth  and  last  part  of 
tlie  book  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  St 
Paul's  apolo^cs  for  Christianity  and  for  its 
extension  among  the  Gentiles  (xxii.  I-2I, 
xxiv.  10-21,  xxvi.  2-23).  with  interludes 
testifying  to  the  fanatical  enmity  of  the  Jews 
(xxi.  11,  18,  21.  27.  ai.  35;  xxii.  22-24;  xxiii- 
2,  10-22;  xxiv.  1-9;  xxv.  1-9;  xxviii.  17-24). 
In  every  case  the  charge,  the  defence,  or  the 
verdict  is  distinctly  formulated,  as  already  in 
the  third  part  (xvi  20y:,  x^-ii.  7,  xviii.  13-13, 
xix.  85-37).  so  also  here  (xxi.  20  /,  2«,  88 ; 
xxiii.  6.  9.  28  /;  xxiv.  5-8.  25;  xxv.  8,  11, 
18  /,    25;    xx\'i.    82;     xxviiL    17-22).       All 
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these  things  clearly  show  that  tJiis  book  was 
written  in  order  to  prove  from  history  that 
the  extension  of  the  new  retijifion  among  the 
Gentiles  was  in  accordance  with  God's  will 
and  was  absolutely  without  danger  to  the 
State,  for  never  had  a  charge  brought  against 
its  champions  led  to  a  condemnation  that  was 
legally  tenable.  From  this  point  of  view,  it 
now  also  becomes  inteihgible  why  the  author 
does  not  relate  the  result  of  the  trial  of 
St  Paul  and  prefers  rather  to  close  his  book 
with  the  description  of  the  freedom  accorded 
to  the  Apostle  in  Rome  though  he  was  there  a 
prisoner  upon  trial  ( xxviii.  30/! ).  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  end  of  the  book  should 
have  been  lost ;  and  it  is  pure  fancy  to  suppose 
tliat  the  death  of  the  author  prevented  the 
completion  of  bis  work,  or  that  he  intended  to 
continue  the  story  of  the  Acts  in  a  third 
book  which  he  was  hindered  from  writing. 
Kathcr  the  last  words  "  none  forbidding  him  " 
admirably  suit  his  purpose  and  aim ;  while 
these  would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  Apostle's 
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condemnation  to  death  had  the  narrative  been 
continued. 

But  the  writer  in  all  that  he  narrates  is  not 
ahsorlwd  in  this  one  interest  There  is  a 
second  point  which  he  wishes  to  elucidate 
from  history— namely,  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  Judaism.  He  contends 
for  the  position  that  Christianity  does  not 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  religion  but 
is  its  fulfihnent.  The  speeches  of  St  Peter 
(ii.  14-36-iii.  12-26)  are  dedicated  to  the 
proof  that  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment 
promised  in  tlie  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews ; 
those  of  St  Stephen  (vii.  2-53)  and  of  St  Paul 
(xiii.  16— il)  are  intended  to  show  that  tlie 
present  attitude  of  the  Jews  corresponds  to 
their  whole  past  history ;  wliile  all  through  the 
book  we  can  see  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  author's 
chief  objects  to  refiite  the  fiillacy  that  Gentile 
Christianity  is  opposed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Thus  it  is  a  constant  trait  of  tlie  naiTative 
that  the  new  Christian  foimdations  alwa)'s 
hftve  tlieir  origin  in  the   Synagogue  and   set 
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themselves  in  communion  wiUi  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem ;  indeed,  that  by  their  offerings  of 
alms  (xi.  29  f.,  xxiv.  17)  tliey  even  place 
themselves  in  a  relation  to  this  Churefa  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  proselyte  to  the 
born  Jew,  Only  the  historic  and  character- 
istic obstinacy  and  stillheckedness  of  the 
Jews  had  now  brought  them  to  the  pass 
of  rejecting  the  Gospel.  On  an  important 
occasion  (xv.  14-18)  it  is  shown  by  St  James, 
the  champion  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
that  this  accession  oi'  the  Gentiles  had  been 
ah-eady  prophesied,  and  especially  in  the  setrond 
section  of  the  work  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  details  of  their  conversion  were  divinely 
directed.  The  possibility  of  brotlierly  converse 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  Christian  is  shown 
in  the  story  of  Cornelius  (x.  43-45,  xi.  18), 
and  by  the  transactions  and  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  the  Apostles  (xv.  19-29)  which 
were  generally  accepted  and  carried  out 
(xvi.  4,  xxi.  25).  Perhaps  such  gi-eat  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  Baptism  because  it  was  recognised 
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as  the  act  by  which  (ientiles  were  received 
into  religions  fellowship  with  Jews.  But  it  is 
principally  in  tlie  fourth  section  of  the  book 
that  this  question  of  the  relationship  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  plays  the  leading  parL 
As  already  in  Corinth  by  the  mouth  of  Gallic 
so  also  in  tlie  judicial  pleadings  of  this  section 
it  is  repeatedly  and  emphatically  stated  that 
the  Christian  Gospel  is  a  matter  of  Jewrisii 
controversy  (xxiii.  29.  xxv,  18  /!,  xxvi.  3).  St 
Paul  again  and  again  protests  that  he  himself 
is  a  Jew  (xxi.  39,  xxii.  3.  xxvi.  3),  that  he  serves 
the  God  of  his  fathers  (xxiii.  I,  xxiv.  1*-16, 
xxv.  8),  that  he  bcHeves  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Jews  (xxvi.  22.  27:  xxviii.  23),  that  he 
wishes  to  turn  none  away  from  this  faith 
\xxu  21,  xxiv.  12,  xxv.  10,  xxviii.  17),  that  he 
preaches  none  otJier  than  the  Hope  of  the 
Jews  ( xxiii.  6 ;  xxvi.  6-8, 22,  27  :  xxviii.  20. 23) ; 
while  like  Stephen  before  him  (vi.  18)  he  is 
distinctly  accused  of  teacliing  apostasy  from 
Moses  (xxi.  21,  28).  While  the  author  estab- 
lishes his  tJiesis  that  the  controversy  is  a  purely 
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Jewish  question,  lie  upon  eacli  occasion  lets  it 
be  clearlj'  seen  that  St  Paul  had  committed 
no  crime  worthy  of  death  (xxiii  29;  xxv.  II. 
18,  25). 

We  may,  therefore,  following  the  intention 
of  the  author,  class  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
under  the  following  headings:— (1)  Chaps. 
i.-\-iii. :  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
whose  fulfilment  it  is  ;  (2)  Chaps,  ix.-xv. :  The 
position  of  the  Gentiles  witliin  the  Church  ; 
(8)  Chaps,  xvi.-xxii. :  The  attitude  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  more  particularly  the  civil  authorities, 
towards  Christianity ;  (4)  Chaps.  xxii.-xx\Tii. : 
The  right  conclusion  as  to  the  relationship  of 
Christianity  to  Judai,sm  and  the  State. 

This  method  of  construction  shows  that  the 
book  is  not  an  historical  work  but  an  apology 
for  Christianitj-  set  forth  in  historical  pictures. 
In  it  every  conceivable  charge  against  Chris- 
tianity is  proved  to  be  unjustified,  and  a  claim 
is  asserted  to  the  same  protection  and  the 
same  freedom  which  were  assured  to  the 
Jewish  religion  in  the  Roman  State,  seeing  that 
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it  is  shown  that  Christianity  is  nothing  else 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  reli^on 
rightly  understood.  It  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  these  themes  could  not  be 
each  exclusively  assigned  to  one  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  work ;  and  considering  the  multi- 
tude of  interests  that  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  hrotherhood  it  is  only  what 
might  he  expected  if  alt  kinds  of  side-issues 
come  in  for  discussion.  Nor  could  it  well  be 
avoided  that  this  book,  with  its  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  external  relations  of  the  Christian 
movement,  should  be  wanting  in  its  represen- 
tation of  the  inward  heart  of  Christianity,  in 
spite  of  the  attractive  and  sometimes  veiy 
noble  descriptions  of  particular  characters  and 
events  that  are  here  given  us.  The  points  of 
view  which  determine  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  book  point  to  a  time  when  the  State 
was  already  seriously  occupied  witli  the  new 
society,  and  when  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
themselves  were  already  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  world  that  surrounded  them.     Thus  this 
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work  carries  us  back  to  tlie  beginning  of  tliat 
great  conflict  which  lasted  in  varied  fonn  for 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  between  tJie  State 
and  the  new  power  which  had  now  come  into 
existence — a  religion  divorced  in  spirit  from 
every  form  of  State  authority  and  fashioning 
for  itself  its  own  organisation.  It  is  this 
which  marks  the  importance  of  the  book  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  In  Rom.  xiii.  1-7 
we  have  the  first  testimony  that  the  struggle 
was  coimnencbig.  It  had  become  intensified 
by  the  time  Pet.  ii.  13-1"  was  WTitten,  while 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  2  return  is  again  made  to  the 
tone  of  Rom.  xiii.,  after  the  Acts  had,  as  it 
were,  prepared  the  .way  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing. The  task  which  our  autlior  had 
set  himself  clearly  shows  that  he  wrote  after 
tlie  Persecution  of  Domitian— the  first  serious 
and  determined  conflict  of  the  new  society 
with  the  Roman  State.  On  the  other  hand 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Cliristian  com- 
munities as  picturwl  in  this  book,  the  absence 
of  all  purely  Greek  conceptions,  and  the  lively 
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interest  that  is  shown  in  the  historical  ligure 
of  St  Paul,  forbid  us  to  assign  tlie  work  to  a 
much  later  date.  W'e  may  then  assume  that  it 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  this  book  is  an 
historical  document  of  the  first  importance  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  ideas  of 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written ;  this,  however, 
does  not  determine  the  question  of  its  value  as 
an  historical  authority  for  the  times  which  it 
describes  fur  its  own  purposes.  In  our  exami- 
nation of  this  question  we  must  distinguish 
the  narratives  relating  to  the  time  of  St  Paul 
from  all  that  precede  that  date.  In  the 
narrative  of  tlie  missionary  journeys  of  St  Paul 
the  pronoun  "we"  of  the  narrator  appears, 
as  it  seems  quite  capriciously,  in  four  sections 
separate  from  one  another  and  yet  closely 
bound  up  with  their  immediate  context  (xvi. 
10-18.  XX.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  xxvii.  l-xxviii.  16). 
We  cannot  suppose  that  our  skilful  author,  if 
he  derived  these  passages  from  the  account  of 
an   eye-witnes.*>,  would  not  have  changed  the 
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first  person  into  the  third  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  rest  of  his  narrati^-e.  We  can 
only  understand  tiisprocedtire  on  the  supposition 
that  this  variation  in  person  already  existed  in 
a  comprehensive  document  which  our  author 
wished  to  incorporate  wholly  and  in  its  original 
fonn  into  his  own  work.  This  document  may 
be  clearly  discerned  in  many  other  partii  of  the 
work.  In  the  account  of  the  Pauhne  missions, 
which  are  often  given  verj'  fully,  our  attention 
is  caught  by  passages  merely  consisting  of  cur- 
sory sketches  of  the  Apostle's  travels,  sketches 
which  contain  little  more  than  a  list  of  the 
cities  he  visited.  We  come  upon  such  passages. 
for  instance,  in  xvi.  6-12 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xix.  21-23 ; 
XX.  I-e.  13-16;  xxi.  1-4,  7,  whilst  within  the 
framework  thus  formed  are  inserted  life-like 
descriptions  of  particular  events  which  occurred 
at  the  most  important  places.  The  contrast 
of  style  also  is  most  noticeable :  here  prosaic, 
purely  objective,  after  the  fashion  of  a  chronicle, 
there  full  of  edifying  phraseology  and  legend 
alter  the  fashion  of  a  romance.     Tliis  difference 
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is  even  accompanied  by  a  dilterence  in  vocabu- 
lary. Phrases  whicli  occur  agnin  and  again  in 
the  more  diff'use  sections  and  pjirtly  also  in  the 
gospel,  and  hence  seem  to  belong  to  the  style 
of  the  author,  are  wanting  in  the  other  sec- 
tions ;  whilst  in  the  record  of  travels,  tliough  it 
is  content  witli  expressions  of  tlie  simplest 
description — such  as  "he  came,"  "he  passed 
through  " — we  find  not  a  few  woi-ds  which  occur 
nowhere  else  in  the  Acts.  This  continuous 
diaiy  of  the  inissionarj-  journeys  can  only  have 
been  composed  by  a  travelling  companion  of  St 
Paul,  for  its  uncommonly  complicated  notices 
may  without  diificulty  be  reconciled  with 
tliose  derived  from  the  Pauline  epistles.  Tlie 
memory  of  those  intricate  routes  could  scarcely 
have  been  pi-eserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  the 
uselessness  of  these  records  for  the  purpose  of 
our  author  supports  the  assumption  that  it  was 
only  reverence  for  an  unique  document  dating 
^  fi-om  the  time  of  St  Paul  that  caused  him  to 
H  incorporate  them  in  his  work.  A\''ith  more  or 
H  less  certainty  in  detail  we  may  sUtl  disentangle 
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this  origiiuU  dociitneiit  from  the  accretions  of 
oral  tradition.  It  first  appears  probably  at 
XL  19,  certainly  at  xiii.  1,  and  continues  until 
the  aiTiva]  in  Rome  (sxviii.  16).  As  an 
example  of  the  result  of  our  analysis  and  of 
the  character  of  this  document  we  here  give 
word  for  word  its  commencement — found  in 
xi.  18-20:  xiii.  1,  4-6,  13/,  51 ;  xiv.  1,  6  /.. 
21,  24-28;  xv.  3G~41  :— 

"  The  Christians  that  were  scattered  abroad 
ti'avelled  as  far  as  Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch,  speaking  the  word  to  none  save  only 
to  Jews.  But  there  were  some  of  them  men 
of  t^yprus  and  Cyrene,  who  when  they  were 
come  to  Antioch  spake  unto  the  Greeks  also. 
Then  was  Bamal>as  also  sent  trora  Jerusalem 
to  Antioch,  and  he  went  forth  to  Tarsus  to 
fetch  Saul  and  he  brought  him  to  Antioch. 
In  this  place  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians.  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that 
was  there  prophets  and  teachers — Bamabas, 
and  Symeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius 
of  Cyrene.  and  Manaen  the  foster-brother  of 
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Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  SauL     Aiid  &s  they 

ministered  ti>  tJie  Lord  the  Uoly  Ghost  said, 

•  Separate  nie  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 

whercunto  I  have  called  them.'    And  so  being 

sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  they  went  down 

to  Seleucia  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Cyprus ; 

and  they  had  John  as  their  attendant.     And 

when  they  had  gone  through  the  whole  island 

unto  Paplios  they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia ; 

and  .lolm  departed  from  them  and  returned  to 

Jerusalem.     Hut  they,  passing  through   &om 

Pci^a,  came  to  Antiocli  of  Pisidia  and  went  on 

to   Iconium  and   to  the  cities  of  Lycaonia, 

Lystra,  imd  Derbe,  and  the  region  round  about. 

And  when  they  had  made  many  disciples  they 

returned  to  Lystra  and  leonium  and  Antioch. 

And  they  passed   tlirough   Pisidia  and  came 

to   Pamphylia ;  and  when  they  had  preached 

the  word  in  Perga  they  went  down  to  Attalia 

and    thence    sailed    to    Antioch ;     and    they 

tarried  no  Uttie  time  in   Antioch.     But  ailer 

some  days  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas.  '  Let  us 

retunt  now  and  xisit  the  brethren  antl  see  how 

16 
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they  fare.'    And  Rarnabas  wa.s  minded  tu  tnkc  j 
with  them  John   also  who  wa*i  called  Mark. 
But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  with  them 
him  who  withdrew  from  tliem  from  Pamphylia 
and  went  not  wiUi  them  to  the  work.     And  I 
there  arose  a  sharp  cx>ntcntion,  so  that  they ; 
parted  asunder  from  one  another :  and  Barnabas 
took  Mark  and  sailed  away  unto  Cj-pnis.     But 
I'aul  chose  Silas,  and  went  tlirouji;h  Syria  and 
Cilicia  and  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra." 

The  question  whether  all  tliese  notices  really 
stood  ill  the  Iiypothetical  document  must 
remain  undiscussed.  In  the  following  parts 
of  the  book  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  more 
certain  conclusion.  We  may  fairly  assign  to 
this  source  most  of  what  is  contained  in  xvi. 
1-S,  6-18;  xvii.  1-15  (in  part),  84;  xviii.  1-8, 
5.7-11.  18-19a,  21&-23:  xix.  1,  8-lOa,  21/; 
XX.  1-16:  xxi.  1-18;  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16. 

This  record  of  St  Paul's  missionary  journeys, 
which  has  been  presen-ed  to  us  because  it  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Acts  of  Uie  Apostles, 
is    concerned    only    with    places,     with     the 
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travellers,  and  with  chronological  dates.  Its 
style  is  dry  nnd  monotonous,  and  its  vocabulary 
is  niea^-e.  W'e  might  even  conjecture  that 
one  who  occasionally  accompanied  St  Paul  in 
his  travels  made  this  compilation  hi  order  that 
it  might  be  produced  as  evidence  at  the 
Apostle's  trial.  But  this  supposition  is  un- 
necessary, and.  moreover,  would  not  account 
for  passages  such  as  xvi.  I(i-18,  xx.  7-12, 
and  indeed  the  whole  description  of  the  voyage 
to  Home  in  xxvu.f.  We  know  that  it  was 
customary  with  distinguished  travellers,  princes, 
and  generals  of  the  ancicTit  Hellenic  world  to 
have  short  diaries  kept  by  some  companion  as 
a  support  for  the  memory  wherein  the  stations 
of  the  route  and,  perhaps,  here  and  there 
notable  experiences  were  cursorily  set  down. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Herman  Diels.  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is 
founded  upon  a  diary  of  this  description,  which 
Xenophon  himself  developed  into  an  his-torical 
work,  inserting  therein  all  kinds  of  nai'ratives 
and  speeches. 
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While  Uierefore  this  diary  fomis  an 
hi.storic-aI  aiitliority  of  tlie  highest  rank  for 
the  time  of  St  I'aul — one  that  is  indeed  equal 
in  value  to  his  own  epistles — the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  tradition?!  proceeding  &om  different 
churches,  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  has 
interwoven  with  his  source,  cannot  be  so 
surely  established.  l^egend  has  played  its 
part  in  their  adornment;  and  it  is  indeed 
difficult,  often  impossible,  to  trace  the 
historical  fact  which  underlies  the  transtbr- 
mation  it  has  experienced  in  course  of 
tradition,  more  especially  as  this  tradition 
has  seriously  modified  and  even  omitted 
essential  points.  VVhen  similar  events  repeat 
themselves  in  the  narrative,  and  this  is  a 
phenomenon  of  remarkably  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  doubt  arises  whether  such  repetition 
accoi-ds  with  reality.  The  speeches  which  are 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  St  Paul  arc,  of  course, 
as  with  »ll  writers  of  anti<iuity.  the  composition 
of  the  author  himself.  This  conclusion  is 
suggested  by  tlie  fact,  wliich  vve  have  already 
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noticed,  that  there  are  three  of  these  speeches — 
one  to  the  Jews  (chap,  xui.),  one  to  the  Greeks 
(chap.  xviL),  and  one  to  the  Christians  (chap. 

\x%.) — and  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  relationship  in  form  or  content  with 
the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  but  ratlier  represent 
him  speaking  essentially  the  same  thoughts, 
in  the  same  language,  and  indeed  in  the  same 
rhetorical  form  as  St  Peter  and  St  Stephen  in 

I  the  first  part  of  the  Acts. 

The  records  concerning  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  in  Palestine  (i.  l-xi.  18,  xi.  27- 
xii.  25)  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  (xv.  1-33)  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
written  sources,  but  with  no  success.  The 
construction  of  the  first  part  (chaps,  i.-viii), 
which  we  have  already  described,  absolutely 
excludes  the  h>'pothesis  that  here  an  original 
document   has  been   worked   over,  though  it 

,  docs  not  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  author 
has  made  use  of  various  traditions.     But  also 
viii.  1-+0,  ix.  1-30,  ix.  31-xi.  18,  xii.  4-24, 
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the  substance,  and  above  alt  the  form  of  the 
narrative,  only  permit  us  to  trace  it  back  to 
traditions  which  gathered  round  three  great 
personahties  and  were  passed  from  month  to 
mouth  until  they  were  Krst  written  down  by 
the  a\tthor  of  the  Acts.  Here,  no  doubt, 
historical  reminiscences  lie  in  the  background, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  embellished  by  legend  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  whether  the  author 
himself  or  oral  tradition  before  him  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  same  occurrences 
seem  often  to  be  employed  as  the  basis  of 
different  tales.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
notice  how  much  deeper  in  thought  and  more 
poctie  in  feeling,  how  much  grander  in  plan, 
richer  in  motive,  and  varied  in  scenery  are 
the  legends  of  the  Gospel  which  cling  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord  than  all  the  traditions  of 
Uie  Acts  connected  with  leading  personalities 
of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  while 
many  of  the  latter  traditions  are  dependent 
upon  stories  in  the  Gospel.     And  yet  in  spite 
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of  all  reservations,  and  witli  proper  caution  in 
trusting  to  details  these  traditions  do  give  us 
enough  information  upon  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  external  history  of  the  first 
beginnings  of  Chrititianity  to  enable  us  to 
understand  these  beginnings  in  their  proper 
connection.  Without  the  Acts,  all  the  events 
which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  lie  for  us  in  impenetrable  darkness  so 
far  as  they  are  not  illuminated  by  St  Paul 
This  work  has  accordingly  a  value,  which 
nothing  can  replace,  as  an  autliority  for  the 
times  it  deals  with.  Indeed,  considering  the 
importance  of  Christianity  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  the  necessity  that  its  b^jin- 
nings  must  be  known  before  we  can  fiiUy 
understand  its  real  character,  our  book  is  an 
authority  of  the  very  first  rank,  concerning 
which  the  whole  world  would  be  speaking, 
had  it  only  been  discovered  for  the  first  time 
in  these  days. 

As  in  the  Gospel  so  al.w>  in  this  .second  part 
of  his  work  tlie  author  proves  himself  to  be  a 
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skilful  writer,  aii  industrious  compiler,  a  sure 
master  of  the  varied  material  he  has  eollected, 
a  clever  narrate  with  feeling  for  tone  and 
colour  (cf.  xvi.  25-40,  xix.  2»-40,  XX.  36-38, 
XXL  10-1*.  XXV.  28-xxvi,  1).  He  is  also  a 
man  of  grand  ideals  in  the  treatment  of  history 
and  of  exact  reverence  for  the  authorities  that 
lay  before  him.  The  two  books,  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts,  may  liave  taken  the  name  of 
Luke  from  the  author  of  part  of  the  second 
work,  jus-t  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  other 
gospels  have  taken  the  name  of  St  Mark  and 
St  Matthew.  St  Luke,  the  occasional  com- 
panion of  St  Paul  (CoL  iv.  14 ;  Philein.  24 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11),  may  well  have  been  the  author 
of  the  travel-diary  which  has  been  worked 
up  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebukws. 


This  book  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  as 
far  backwiurds  as  we  can  ti'ace  it.  has  always 
been  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebi-ews,  is  a 
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document  of  tlie  highest  importance  in  the 
history  of  Christian  Uionght.  It  marks  the 
definite  entntnce  of  Alexandrinnism  into  the 
sphere  of  Christianity.  By  Alexandrianism 
we  mean  that  strange  amalgamation  of  Jewish 
religion  and  Greek  philosophy  which  was 
gradually  brought  afwut  chiefly  in  Alexandria 
during  the  last  century  before  Christ,  and  at 
the  time  of  Si  Paul  was  consummated  in  the 
teaching  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher 
Philo  of  Alexandria.  Even  St  Paul  betraj-s 
his  sympathy  with  this  peculiar  school  of 
thought,  but  lie  does  not  stand  under  its 
dominating  influence :  he  only  adopts  certain 
of  its  ideas  and  works  them  into  his  own 
tlieological  scheme  which  had  taken  form  in 
the  schools  of  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem.  Our 
author,  however,  has  e\idently  gro^vn  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  Alexandrian  school ; 
at  least  he  lives  in  it  and  is  conversant  with 
all  its  artiflces.  We  may  say  with  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  that  he  has  read  writings 
of  Pliilo;  at  all  events  he  uses  many  terms 
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and  exprcissions  that  were  employed  by  that 
philosopher,  some  of  which  were  indeed  first 
coined  by  hira.  By  this  introduction  of 
Alcxandrianism  into  the  sphere  of  Christian 
thought  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  a  scientific  method  which,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Rabbinic  method  of  St  Paul,  was 
in  close  relationship  with  the  Greek  mind  and 
afforded  it  the  neces<tary  means  of  under 
standing  Christianity  or  of  accommodating 
Christianity  to  itself.  We  may  therefore  at 
once  conclude  that  the  author  of  our  book  was 
a  man  educated  in  the  culture  of  those  days. 
This  is  also  shown  by  his  masterly  handling  of 
the  Greek  literary  language  of  his  time :  he 
has  command  of  a  multitude  of  expressions 
that  were  alien  to  everyday  life,  and  of  all  the 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  of  which  tliis  rich 
language  was  capable.  Above  all,  he  shows 
by  his  arrangement  that  he  is  master  of  the 
rhetoric  of  his  times.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  far  greater  measure  than  the 
Pauline  epistles,  is  constructed  according  to 
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the  rules  of  Uie  Schools.  He  also  sat^rifitres  to 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  the  circumstantiahty 
and  undeniable  prolixity  of  his  work,  which 
hinder  the  view  of  the  whole  and  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  St  Paul's  method  of  going 
at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  remain- 
ing in  close  touch  with  it 

The  most  distinct  line  of  division  in  this 
book  occurs  after  x.  31.  where  the  significant 
concluding  phrase  is  combined  with  a  di.stinci 
change  of  tone  in  verse  32.  In  place  of 
"we,"  which  has  up  to  this  time  prevailed 
(iL  1-3;  iv.  1-11,  14-16;  vi.  19/.;  x.  22^.). 
"ye"  now  appears  {x.  S2-86,  xii.  8-17,  xiii.y 
1-19).  Before  this  the  pronoun  of  the  second  ( 
person  has  only  occurred  in  the  section  vi. 
9-12,  for  the  address  in  the  second  person  in 
iii.  1,  vii.  4.  iii.  12  J'.,  v.  11  f.  is  due  only  to 
the  immediate  context  Also  the  thought  of 
sacrifice  and  of  the  high-priestliood  which 
dominates  the  first  part  of  the  epistle  now 
falls  completely  into  the  background,  though 
it  also  appears  incidentally  in   xii.  24 ;   xiii. 
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1 1  /,  20.  Tlie  nucleus  of  tlic  first  chiei'division 
of  the  epistle,  extending  to  x.  81.  is  without 
doubt  found  in  the  section  \'ii.  1-x.  18,  which 
I  might  well  receive  the  superscription  : — Jesus 
.  the  true  High  Priest.  This  theme  Is  set  in 
the  framework  of  a,  declaration  that  this  Jesus 
has  entered  as  High  Priest  into  the  Heavenly 
Sanctuary  (vi.  19  J\,  x.  19-21),  and  is  no 
doubt  treated  at  such  length  because  of  the 
supreme  import  of  this  behef  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer ;  for  the  passiouate  energy  and  sur- 
passing emphasis  of  the  following  warning 
(x.  22-31)  to  hold  fast  the  confession  of  the 
hope  founded  upon  this  fact  shows  that  the 
thought  of  the  writer  here  reaches  the  desired 
climax.  But  the  theme  of  vi.  19  /  and  x. 
10-21  has  already  appeared  in  v.  10,  and  what 
lies  between  v.  10  and  vx.  19  J'-  is  only  intended 
to  awaken  interest  in  its  importance — quite  in 
accordance  with  the  metliod  of  contemporary 
rhetoric.  This  same  theme,  however,  appears 
still  earlier  at  iv.  14.  also  combined  with  a  very 
concise  summary  of  the  warning  of  x.  22-81 — 
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"  let  us  hold  fast  our  confession."  Again,  what 
lies  between  iv.  14  and  v.  10  only  aims,  in  a 
more  general  way  than  that  of  vii.  I-x.  18,  at 
bringing  into  clear  view  the  importance  of  the 
theme  that  Cliristians  have  a  high-priest  in 
JesuJi.  From  this  it  becomes  clear  that  iv. 
14-x.  31  is  a  single  closely-connected  whole, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  all  llic  argument 
in  this  part  of  the  letter  is  to  confirm  from  all 
sides  the  warning  indicated  in  iv.  14  and 
developed  in  x.  19-Sl.  First  the  theme  is 
given,  followed  by  its  detailed  presentation  and 
proof,  in  iv.  I5-v.  9 ;  then  interest  in  the  theme 
is  awakened  (v.  10-vi.  20) ;  and  finally  we  have 
a  discussion  of  its  significance  (vii.  1-x.  18) 
iVom  the  side  of  the  Personality  of  the  High 
Priest  {vu.  1-28)  and  finom  the  side  of  His 
mimstry  (viii.  1-x.  18).  Accordingly,  all  that 
comes  before  iv.  14  must  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  introduction — as,  indeed,  we  may  clearly 
I'ecognise  for  ourselves,  'i'he  discourse  begins 
with  an  appreciation,  expressed  in  the  highest 
conceivable  terms,  of  the  unique  nature  of  this 
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High  Priest  (i.  1-8),  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  His  rank  with  that  of  the  angels 
(i.  1-14) — a  train  of  thought  which  possesses  an 
analog)'  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Colussians.  'I'hc 
object  of  this  discussion  is  shoH-n  in  the  appli- 
cation (ii.  1-4),  coiiuecting  closely  with  i.  1-3, 
that  because  of  the  unique  superiority  of  this 
sublime  Being  fai*  above  all  angels  it  is 
necesssr)'  not  to  neglect  the  salvation  brouglit 
about  by  Him.  Then,  after  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  supreme  Personality,  whose  human 
name  is  now  first  given  (ii.  9).  has  wrought  this 
Salvation  by  means  of  His  deepest  humiliation 
in  the  suffering  of  death  (ii.  5-18),  tlie  warning 
of  ii.  1-4  is  yet  again  administered  in  a  more 
detailed  and  impressi\'e  fashion  by  the  employ- 
ment of  edifying  narratives  from  tlie  Old 
Testament  (iii.  1-iv.  13).  Here  in  iii.  6  we 
already  have  a  foretaste  of  the  warning  of 
Iv.  14  and  X.  19-31.  To  this  faultlessly  con- 
structed introduction  now  corresponds  the 
second  chief  diWsion  of  the  epistle  begimiiiig 
with  X.  82.     Here  for  the  tii-st  time  the  situa- 
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tion  of  the  readers  is  clearly  described,  and  it 
is  in  the  first  place  .shown  tliat  they  can  only 
fulfil  the  demand,  with  which  the  first  part  of 
the  epistle  eulmiiiatcs.  through  patience  based 
upon  trustful  faith  (x.  U2-8i>).  After  a  long 
list  of  types  of  this  faith,  which  endures  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  has  been  collected  from 
the  Old  Testament  (xi.  1-40),  the  warning  of 
X.  35-39,  which  has  been  thus  fortified,  is  now 
empliatiealty  repeated  in  xii.  I-S.  Then  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians  ( xii.  4-11),  already  depicted  in 
X.  32-34,  which  is  closely  connected  with  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  and  is 
addressed  to  the  hearts  of  the  readers,  agaui 
leads  up  to  the  same  warning  now  developed 
with  most  striking  imagery  (xii.  12-17);  and 
finally,  the  eternal  destruction  which  threatens 
apostacy  is  contrasted  in  a  brilliant  piece  of 
rhetoric  with  the  glorious  calling  and  still 
more  glorious  future  of  the  faithful  (xii.  1 8-29). 
It  is  eWdent  that  the  real  object  of  the  epistle 
has   now  been   attained.      As  with   St  Paul, 
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there  still  follow  a  number  of  separate  exhorta- 
tions that  fall  outside  the  main  scope  of  the 
argument  and  refer  to  particular  conditions  of 
the  communities  (xiii.  1-19).  Then  the  dis- 
course closes  with  a  solemn  blessing,  again 
reminding  tis  of  tlie  mamier  of  St  Paul 
■{xui.20/). 

Then  as  an  epilogue  there  follow  a  few 
verses  of  a  purely  personal  cliaracter.  The 
brethren  are  besought  to  take  to  heart  this 
short  epistle  of  exhortation  (xiii.  22).  They 
are  informed  that  Timotheus  is  set  at  liberty. 
The  writer  hopes  with  him  shortly  to  visit  his 
rejiders  (xiii.  23).  Then  come  greetings  to  the 
readers  and  their  leaders,  and  greetings  from 
those  of  Italy  (24/).  The  epistle,  like  the 
Pauluie  epistles,  now  closes  witli  a  sliort 
sentence  of  blessing. 

If  we  omit  the  last  chapter,  our  analysis  of 
the  construction  of  the  epistle  shows  tliat  it 
bears  the  character  of  a  written  discourse 
rather  than  of  a  real  letter,  ft  has  a  practical 
aim,  tlie  confirming  of  tlie  hearers  in  holding 
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fast  to  Christianity.  It  is  addressed  to  all 
without  exception  ;  the  author  never  turns  to 
a  part  only  of  his  audience,  nor  does  he  speak 
of  schism  or  faction  among  theiu.  It  can 
moreover  be  plainly  seen  why  this  exhortation 
is  needed.  The  readers  are  suffering  persecu- 
tion (x.  32-34,  xii.  1-4,  xiii.  1-7).  Some  of 
them  are  in  prison  and  evil  entreated,  and 
they  are  exhorted  to  remember  them  (xiil  3) ; 
some  of  their  leaders  had  even  become 
martyrs  (xiii.  7).  They  were  as  it  were  in  a 
state  of  chastisement  wherein  comfort  was 
alone  to  be  found  in  the  certainty  that  "  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth"  (xii.  4-11); 
indeed,  in  their  suffering  they  were  in  fellow- 
ship with  Jesus  Himself  (xii.  2).  This  hard 
case  of  theirs  involved  them  in  temptations 
^ain  similar  to  those  which  a.ssaulted  Jesus 
in  His  trials  (ii.  18,  iv.  15).  Where  men  are 
compassed  with  infirmity  (iv.  15)  there  is 
dangerof  slackness  (xii.  8. 12/. :  vi.  ll./i).  The 
readers  have  need  that  their  heart  be  established 

(xiil  9),  that  God  perfect  them  in  every  good 

17 
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work  (xuL  21).  that  they  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  their  confidence  even  to  the  end 
(iii  14),  so  that  they  may  not  fall  away  from 
the  linng  God  (iiL  12),  may  not  sin  wilfiiUy 
{x.  26),  may  not  be  defiled  as  Esau  (xii.  15^.), 
or  become  like  unto  the  idolatrous  generation 
in  the  wilderness  (iii.  7  ^'.).  Therefore  tliey 
must  beware  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  spring 
up  among  them  (xii.  15),  lest  any  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  any  disobedience  (iii.  12, 18 ;  iv.  11), 
harden  them  through  tlie  deceitfiilness  of  sin 
(iii.  18) ;  they  must  lay  aside  all  ambition  and 
the  sin  which  so  easily  besets  them  and  must 
perse\'ere  in  the  conflict  appointed  them  (xii. 
I);  they  must,  as  is  again  and  again  repeated 
in  varied  form,  hold  fast  their  boldness  and 
confidence  even  to  the  end  (iii.  6),  take  hold 
of  tlie  confession  (iv.  14 ;  vi  11, 17, 18 ;  x.  19, 
22,  28).  The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is 
likewise  ^ven  in  varied  phrase.  Jt  consists 
in  their  apostacy  fix)m  the  hving  God  (iii.  12 ; 
cf.  xii.  25),  in  neglecting  the  Salvation  wrought 
for  them  so  that  they   drift  away    from    it 
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(u.  8,  I),  in  coming  short  of  the  Sabbath  rest 
prepai-ed  for  them  (iv.  1),  in  falling  back  fix)m 
the  grace  of  God  {xii.  15),  in  casting  away 
their  boldness  which  has  yet  so  great  recom- 
pense (x.  35).  In  all  these  things,  so  says  the 
author,  they  crucify  tlie  Son  of  God  afresh 
and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame ;  they  even 
trample  Him  under  their  feet,  count  the  Blood 
of  the  New  Covenant  an  unholy  thing,  and  do 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  (x.  29). 

If,  as  was  generally  supposed  in  former 
days,  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  men  who 
were  tempted  to  pass  over  or  revert  to  Judaism, 
the  expressions  used  above  would  be  quite 
unintelligible,  one  might  even  say  perversely 
chosen.  They  can  indeed  only  be  imderstood 
on  the  supposition  that  apostacy  to  heathenism 
was  in  the  author's  mind.  Even  the  central 
thought  of  those  discu-ssions  which  lend  force  to 
the  reiterated  warning,  namely  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  High -priesthood  of  Jesus,  never 
enters  into  conflict  u-ith  Jewish  ordinances  or 
religious  ideas.     On  the  contrary,  these  are 
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accepted  aud  used  as  premisses  in  the  author's 
trains  of  argument  (i.  \f.,n.  'if-i»-  2-6);  indeed, 
the  whole  force  of  Ills  conclusions  is  made  to 
rest  upon  their  importance.  Not,  as  with  St 
Paul,  do  tlie  Old  and  New  Covenant  stand 
here  in  opposition  to  one  another :  the  latter  is 
rather  the  fulfilment  of  the  former.  Of  course 
with  our  author  the  Old  Covenant  docs  not 
sijfnity,  as  with  the  Pharisee  St  PauL  the  Law 
which  regulates  and  formalises  the  private  life, 
but  rather  the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  sacrifice 
and  of  tlie  priesthood.  And  just  because  these 
are  all  so  grand,  so  full  of  meaning,  so  divine, 
therefore  the  Christian  conception  of  their 
fulfilment  is  the  more  worthy  of  acceptation. 

INcHie  of  these  trains  of  thought  was  of  a 
character  to  warn  men  away  from  Judaism. 

The  author  of  this  hortatory  epistle  shows 
himself  a  man  of  high  note  and  a  skilful 
writer.  He  is  a  theologian  by  profession,  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  a  culti\'ated  orator 
and  an  artist  in  language.  He  knows  the  Old 
Testauient  but  only  in  the  Greek  translatiou, 
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whose  mistakes  he  slavishly  follows  witiiout 
showing  a  trace  of  any  peq)lexity  which  would 
liave  been  caused  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  He  seems  to  have  kept  his 
Greek  text  before  him :  at  all  events  his 
quotations  are  very  correct.  He  is  however 
devoted  to  the  classical,  allegorical  method  of 
Alexandria,  and  by  this  means  gives  a  new 
interpretation  to  the  sacred  scriptures  of  his 
nation.  All  things  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
of  importance  to  him — with  these  he  concerns 
himself,  not  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
present ;  the  Tabernacle,  the  Veil,  the  Camp, 
the  Sacrifices,  the  High  Priest,  the  Sabbath 
are  all  for  him  only  passing  shadows,  prophetic 
tj^pcs  of  heavenly  realities  {viii.  5.  ix.  24,  x.  1 ). 
Christianity  has  first  brought  these  realities 
within  men's  reach.  The  Christians  are  the 
true  people  of  God  (iv.  9).  the  seed  of 
Abraham  (ii.  16),  the  house  of  God  [x.  21). 
Even  now,  however,  final  perfection  lies  in 
Heaven  {xii.  22-29.  iv.  9-11.  xiii.  14). 

But    this    Christian    Alexandrian    Ls    not, 
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like  his  brother  philosophers  of  Alexandria, 
interested  in  fantastic  theological  speculations 
as  such.  They  have  value  for  hiin  only  in  so 
fiir  as  they  can  confirm  his  own  personal 
religion  and  can  support  and  explain  his  own 
experience  as  a  Cluistian  believer.  He  is 
through  and  through  a  man  of  religion  and 
not  of  theolog}'.  And  yet  his  religion  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  that  inward  depth  of 
feeling,  energy  of  character,  and  creative 
power  which  have  made  St  Paul  a  hero  of 
Christianity  in  spite  of  his  Rabbinism.  He 
ever  continues  in  the  sphere  of  discussions,  of 
analogies,  of  exhortations,  and  of  syllogisms. 
We  scarcely  ever  discover  in  him  the  full 
heart-throb  of  simple  and  direct  religious 
feeling;  moreover  he  stands  in  no  personal 
relation  to  the  person  of  Christ  His  Christ 
is  the  ascended  High  Priest  who  fulfils  His 
exalted  office  within  the  etenial  Tabemacle 
of  Heaven,  behind  the  veil  which  still  ever 
separates  the  Holy  Place  fix)m  the  Holy  of 
Holies — who   lias   gained    admission    thither 
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by  His  blood,  by  tlie  offering  of  which  He  has 
wrouglit  redemption  for  them  that  believe — 
who  now  stands  before  God  as  the  etemaJ 
mediator,  who  ever  intercedes  for  the  people 
of  God.  It  is  only  the  historical  result  of  the 
life  and  work  of  St  Paul  that  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  presupposed  in  this  epistle.  Christianity 
witli  our  author  is  free  from  all  subjection  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  whose  ordinances  become  simply 
prophetic  types  which  ai-e  abolished  in  tJieir 
fulfilment.  Pauline  theology'  is  quite  alien 
to  his  mind :  he  indeed  had  never  passed 
through  a  Ilabbinic  school.  The  terms  which 
St  Paul  had  coined  to  express  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  his  Christian  behef  are  not  once 
used  by  him;  he  speaks  his  own  language.  His 
thoughts  can  be  more  easily  grasped,  and 
they  de^'elop  more  smoothly  than  those  of 
the  great  Apostle,  but  they  are  also  less 
deep  and  less  powerfuL  The  comparison  is, 
however,  unfair  to  him.  When  he  is  not 
measured  by  the  standard  of  that  giant 
champion  of  the  faith  he  shows  himself  to  be 
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a  man  of  deep  sincerity  and  of  grent  breadth 
and  richness  of  soul.  He  has  laid  an  essential 
part  of  the  foundstioti  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  future.  She  needed  only  to  substitute 
for  the  Heavenly  High  Priest  an  eaithly  re- 
presentative— the  l*ope ;  and  for  His  heavenly 
offering  an  earthly  repetition  of  the  same — 
the  Mass. 

This  exhausts  all  the  exact  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  pei-sonality  of  our  author, 
but  he  himself  throws  some  little  light  upon 
the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  once  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  readers  he  addresses  (xiii.  19), 
b»it  at  the  time  of  writing  lie  is  living  elsewhere, 
separated  firorathera  doubtless  by  force — i.e.  by 
banishment  (xiii.  23) — evidently  in  a  place  out- 
side Italy  where  there  were  no  native  Christians 
but  only  some  fi-om  Italy  who  are  associated 
vnih  him  and  now  join  in  his  greeting  to  the 
readers  (xiii.  24).  Yet  he  hopes  soon  to  be 
restored  to  his  own  people,  a  contingency  which 
had  already  been  rendered  possible  in  the  case 
of  Ximothe^s  (xiii.  2S). 
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It  is  vain  and  indeed  futile  to  attempt  to 
assign  to  our  author  one  of  tlic  names  known 
to  us  firom  the  Xew  Testament.  In  fact  we 
know  miicli  less  of  the  bearers  of  these  names 
than  of  the  chai-acter  of  the  author  of  this 
^stie ;  at  all  events  the  claims  of  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  or  of  tlie  writer  (if  that  epistle  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Corinthian  Church  which  has 
come  down  to  usi  bearing  the  name  of  Clement 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  seriously  considered.  In 
spite  of  a  near  relationship  which  may  be 
explained  frxjm  proximity  of  date  or  even  irom 
direct  dependence  one  upon  the  other,  the 
difference  in  style  and  ideas  is  in  each  case  much 
too  great  to  favour  the  h>'potliesis  of  common 
authorship.  Silas,  who  has  been  suggested  by 
some,  and  likewise  Barnabas,  whom  Tertullian 
names,  could  not  well  have  written  our  epistle, 
for  tlic  former  as  a  native  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.  22)  and  the  latter  as  a  Levite  (Acts  iv.  36) 
must  have  i>een  better  informed  concerning  the 
^  an'angements  of  the  Temple  than  our  author 
H  shows  himself:  and  besides,  neither  of  them 
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could  scarcely  reckon  himself  a  man  of  the 
second  generation  as  does  our  author  (it.  8), 
Again,  although  no  serious  objection  can  be 
alleged  against  Luther's  su^estion  of  Apollos, 
who  was  baptised  at  a  late  period  in  Ephcsus 
(Acts  x^Tii.  24 /! ).  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  bring 
forward  a  conclusive  proof  in  its  favour;  for 
even  among  Christians  of  the  second  generation 
many  besides  Apollos  could  well  have  belonged 
to  the  Alexandrian  school. 

But  where  may  we  look  for  the  first  readers 
of  the  epistle  ?  The  idea  that  they  were 
Christian  Hebrews,  that  is  Jewish  Christians, 
as  the  title  already  borne  by  the  epistle  in  the 
second  century  presupposes,  is  excluded  by  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  epistle  itself.  Such 
a  conclusion  could  only  have  been  drawn  at  a 
time  when  clear  insight  into  the  conditions 
of  primitive  Christianity  had  been  lost.  The 
Old  Testament  was  as  much  an  authority  for 
Christians  as  for  Jews.  Christians  believed  that 
all  its  ordinances  were  only  prophetic  of  that 
which  had  become  truth  in  Christianity:  and 
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the  method  of  allegorical  iutei-pretation  with- 
out which  this  Christian  position  could  not  be 
estAblished,  was  as  common  among  the  Greeks, 
who  Brst  employed  it  in  tlie  interpretation  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  it  was  with  the  Jews, 
who  indeed  probably  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks.  Besides,  St  Paul  had  already  declared 
that  Christians  were  the  true  children  and 
heirs  of  Abraham  and  the  Temple  of  God.  It 
was  only  a  small  step  further  to  describe  them 
as  those  serving  God  in  the  Tabernacle,  that 
is,  in  the  tent  of  this  earthly  universe,  when 
heaven  had  once  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Holy  of  Holies  lying  behind  the  veil.  Such 
expressions,  accordingly,  do  not  justify  us  in 
assuming  that  the  readers  musi:  have  been 
Jews  by  birth.  Their  acquaintance  with  the 
Temple  and  the  sacrifices  is  no  more  pre- 
supposed in  this  epistle  than  in  St  Paul's 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians :  our  author 
even  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  all  kinds 
of  explanations  which  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous  for  Jews  ie.g.  ix.  1-10).     Indeed, 
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ordinances  which  are  doubtless  of  Jewish 
origin  are  described  as  foreign  to  the  readers 
(xiii.  9).  Finulty,  Uie  section  xiii.  &-1S  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  nitJi  the  ritual  of  the 
Temple ;  if  this  were  in  the  author's  inind.  he 
has  been  awkward  enough  in  his  choice  of 
language.  The  camp  out  of  which  the  Chris- 
tians are  to  allow  themselves  to  be  driven, 
bearing  in  patience  their  Master's  reproach 
because  they  have  no  abiding  citj-  here  below 
and  seek  one  that  is  to  come,  in  the  allegorical 
language  of  the  epistle,  represents  this  world ; 
and  beneath  the  imagery  there  lies  the  thought 
of  threatening  perils  of  persecution  (x.  82-S4) 
to  wliich  many  of  their  leaders  had  already 
fallen  victims  (xiii.  7).  Purely  Jewish  Christian 
communities  are  only  to  be  supposed  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  every  word  of  tlie  section  v.  1 1- 
vi.  8,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  readers  is 
fiuriy  clearly  described,  speaks  against  Jeru- 
salem. From  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  had 
sprung  the  teachers  of  Christendom.  They 
least  of  all   could   be  described    otlliand  as 
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without  experience  of  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness— at  all  events  such  language  would  be 
open  to  misunderstanding;  with  them  faith 
in  God,  washings  and  layings-on  of  hands, 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  eternal 
judgment,  were  from  childhood  elements 
of  theu-  personal  rehgion.  And  while  the 
readei's  are  praised  {ri.  10)  in  that  they  had 
ministered  unto  the  saints  and  still  ministered^ 
the  contrary  statement  would  exactly  suit  the 
case  of  the  Chm'ch  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  to 
no  other  Church  could  be  applied  less  suitably 
the  words  (ii.  8)  that  "the  Salvation  having 
at  the  first  been  spoken  tliruugli  the  Lord  was 
fxinfirmcd  unto  us  by  them  that  heard."  On 
the  contrary,  the  readers  were  Gentiles  in 
danger  of  falling  back  into  heathenism  rather 
than  into  Judaism  under  stress  of  persecution. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  them  as  living  else- 
where tlian  in  Rome,  ^vhere  Clement  of  Rome 
shortly  afterwards  makes  considerable  use  of 
the  epistle,  where  alone  it  was  remembered 
that  tlie  epistle  was  not  written  by  St  Paul, 
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whither,  moreover,  Italians  (xiit.  24}  would 
naturally  send  greetings.  The  words  of  ii.  8 
concerning  the  origin  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  the  fact  presupposed  in  xiii.  7  that  promi- 
nent teachers  known  to  the  readers  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  would  well  suit  Rome,  where  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  had  died  for  the  faith  and 
where  the  more  continuous  persecution  sug- 
gested tliroughout  the  epistle  would  most  likely 
occur.  Only  we  may  suppose  that  other 
Italian  Churches  besides  that  of  Rome  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  one  of  which,  tliat  of 
Putioli,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all,  was 
already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  St  Paul 
(Acts  xxviii  14).  This  seems  to  be  shown  by 
the  words  "they  of  Italy"  used  of  those 
sending  greeting  (xiii.  24),  by  tlie  emphasis 
laid  upon  "  all "  in  the  greeting  sent  to  the 
leaders  (xiii.  24 ;  cf.  17),  by  the  mention  of 
different  degrees  of  persecution  (x.  33/.  xiii.  3), 
and  lastly,  by  the  absence  of  details  concerning 
the  life  of  any  particular  church.  The  want 
of   a  formal    address  is    also    most    natural 
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if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  succession  of 
churches,  Uke  the  commendatory  letter  given 
to  Phoebe  by  St  Paul  (pp.  92j^). 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  epistle,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Temple  was  still 
standing ;  besides,  the  epistle  never  speaks  of 
the  Temple  but  always  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Moreover,  the  words  of  xiii.  14,  "  We  have 
here  no  abiding  city."  would  have  gained 
special  force  if  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the 
centre  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians, 
bad  then  lain  in  ruins.  The  utterances  of 
iL  3  f.,  V.  12,  and  x.  82  point  with  certainty 
to  the  second  generation ;  also  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  different  epistles  of  St  Paul, 
together  with  the  &ee  attitude  he  adopts 
towards  them,  is  more  easily  intelligible  at  a 
later  date.  The  continued  persecution,  which 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another  (xiii.  7), 
cannot  have  been  tliat  of  Nero.  That  persecu- 
tion, the  first  of  all.  was  due  simply  to  the 
caprice  of  a  tyrant ;  it  died  out  with  his  death 
and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Rome. 
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On  the  other  hand,  aU  the  references  made 
in  the  epistle  fit  in  with  what  we  know 
concerning  the  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian :  and  so  the  epistle  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  years  92-96  a.d. 


3.  TuE  First  Epistle  or  St  Peter. 

In  this  short  letter  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  has,  as  it  were,  a  younger  brother 
less  inclined  to  religious  speculation  but  on 
the  other  hand  richer  in  feeling  and  in  practical 
sense.  Its  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
rather  presupposed  than  discussed,  coincide 
most  closely  with  those  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Like  the  latter  epistle  it  stands 
under  the  determining  influence  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  also  used  in  the  Greek 
translation  and  is  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  same  allegorical  method.  The  idea 
of  priesthood  is  here  of  similar  importance 
(ii.  5-9.  V.  -1).  The  whole  outlook  is  that  of 
Alexandria.     The  author  has  the  same  sure 
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mastery  of  contemporwy  Greek,  and  shows  it 
by  his  love  for  picturesque  epithet  and   by 

simple  but  telling  rhetoric  characterised 
especially  by  a  disposition  to  antithesis  {i.  6,  8, 
11, 14^1. 18^:,  etc. ).  He  employs  and  develops 
his  imagery  ^vith  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
(i.  7,  18/;  ii.  a-S,  '25;  iii.  l-tJ).  He  also 
shows  rhetorical  skill  in  the  construction  of  his 
epistle.  He  presen'es  his  independence  of 
St  Paul  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  fortner 
and  is  especially  inHuenced  by  Rom.  xii.-xiii. ; 
indeed,  the  number  of  words  and  ideas  peculiar 
to  our  author  is  very  considerable.  In  pass- 
ages such  a.s  i.  2,  JJ ;  iv.  11 ;  v.  11,  10,  14,  we 
may  perhaps  trace  the  influence  of  Uturgical 
formularies. 

The  construction    of   the    epistle    is   very 

simple.     The  address  (i.  If.)  is  followed   by 

an  introductory  section  (i.  8-12)  which  alludes 

to  the  sure  Salvation  which,  in  spite  of  the 

sufferings  of  the  present  time  (0-9),  is  pledged 

and  guaranteed  to  Christians.    It  is  of  course 

IS 
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only  on  condition  of  conduct  in  accordance 
with  this  hope  (L  13-21),  and  especially  right 
conduct  towards  brethren  in  the  faith  (i.  22- 
u.  8),  that  this  Salvation  is  sure  (ii.  4-10). 
All  this  is  meant  as  an  introduction  in  order 
to  call  up  the  right  mood  in  the  soul  of  the 
reader,  just  as  it  is  with  the  long  introductory 
sections  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  l- 
iv.  13).  As  in  Hebrews  iii.  1,  the  direct  address 
to  the  readers  begins  at  ii.  11.  The  following 
main  dimion  of  the  epistle  falls  into  three 
sections.  The  first  (ii.  ll-iii.  7)  describes  the 
right  course  of  conduct  towards  unbelievers  in 
the  various  social  relationships,  culminating  in 
the  exhortation  of  iii.  8-12,  which  sums  up  the 
whole  preceding  section.  The  second  sectitm 
points  to  the  blessing  reserved  for  those  who 
suffer  in  spite  of  their  good  conduct  (iii.  18- 
iv.  6),  and  is  again  summed  up  in  the  exhortation 
of  iv.  7-11.  The  third  section,  resting  upon 
the  promised  blessing,  incites  the  readers  to 
courage  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  (iv. 
12-19),  and   exhorts  the  difierent  classes  of 
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the  communities,  and  more  especially  their 
leaders  tJie  £lders,  to  mutual  forbearance 
and  edification  (v.  1-5).  again  culminating 
in  a  general  exhortation  (v.  6-9).  As  in 
Hebrews  xiii.  20/",,  a  solemn  blessing  (v.  \0J'.) 
leads  on  to  the  personal  notices  of  v.  12-14, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  direct  echo  of  Hebrews 
xiii.  '22.  And  just  as  Timotheus  is  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so 
here  we  meet  with  Mark— companions  respec- 
tively of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter.  The  greetings 
and  the  concluding  blessing  remind  us  like- 
wise of  Hebrews  xiii.  24  f. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  epistle  the  author 
is  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  religious 
doctrine.  His  purpose  in  writing  is  to  exhort 
and  encourage.  He  intends  that  his  readers 
should  be  confirmed  in  their  Christian  hope, 
in  their  assurance  of  salvation,  and  here  again, 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Hope  "  is 
the  word  used  to  describe  the  characteristic 
condition  of  a  Christian  (i.  8, 13.  21 :  iii.  5,  15 ; 
^.  Hebrews  iii.  6  ;  \'i.  11,  18  ;  vii.  19 ;  x.  28  ; 
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xi.  1 ).  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  running 
through  the  whole  epistle;  and  the  readers 
need  this  exhortation  because  the  times  are 
indeed  hard  for  them.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  wliat  it  is  tliat  threatens  to 
perplex  them.  A  thing  so  strange,  so 
unheard  of,  has  come  to  pass  that  they  are 
utterly  confounded  {iv.  12) — they  are  slandered 
(ii.  12),  and  must  sulficr  for  the  vcrj'  name  of 
Christian  (iv.  15/).  What  is  meant  by  these 
sufferings  is  shown  by  the  i-eference  to  the 
sufferings  of  Jesus  (ii.  21-23,  iii.  18,  iv.  18) 
and  the  comparison  with  what  a  criminal  has 
to  suffer.  It  has  already  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  their  lives  (iv.  19, 
V.  8;  ^  iv.  Ifi);  they  are  as  it  were  passing 
through  a  purifying  fire,  which  is  the  prelude 
to  the  End  of  the  world  and  the  final  Judgment 
(i.  7;  iv.  18,  17).  These  sufferings  are  of 
manifold  kinds  (i.  6).  It  is  however  plun. 
from  iv.  16,  iii  15  /!,  and  the  exhortation  of 
ii.  18-17.  that  they  often  take  the  form  of 
judicial  trials  before  tlie  authorities;  moreover. 
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from  the  designation  of  Rome  as  Babylon 
{v.  18)  we  may  conclude  tliat  tlic  persecution 
was  most  severe. 

Rapid  perusal  of  tliis  epistle  makes  one 
realise  how  well  it  must  have  supplied  tlie 
need  of  these  hunted  Christians.  Its  author, 
with  wann  heart  and  perfect  syinpatliy,  incites 
them  to  take  heart  and  courage  and  to  direct 
their  thoughts  upwai-d  to  the  glory  that  is  to 
come — iK  at  tlie  very  hegiiuiing  of  his  epistle, 
i.  8-12,  especially  4  J'.,  and  again  i-  18,  20y., 
so  also  ill  the  last  part,  iv.  12  f. ;  v.  4,  9,  10. 
He  calms  their  minds  by  pointing  to  the 
suflering  of  their  Master  (ii.  21-2*).  They 
listen  to  the  message  of  one  who  is  sincere 
and  full  of  joyful  hope,  whose  supreme  interest 
lies  in  practical  ethical  questions,  who  neither 
descends  to  pathos  nor  makes  much  demand 
upon  their  intellect  nor  loses  himself  in  the 
depths  of  mysticism.  There  is  in  this  epistle 
as  little  trace  of  intimate  personal  relationship 
with  Clirisi. — such  as  that  seen  in  St  Paul — 
as  there  is  iu  the  Epistle  to  the   Hebrews. 
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The  historical  personality  of  our  Saviour, 
whose  personal  name  Jesus  is  never  mentioned 
m  this  epistle,  completely  gives  place  to  the 
glorious  form  of  the  Kisen  and  Expected  I-^rd. 
The  past  has  even  less  interest  for  our  author 
than  for  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  his  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the  light  of 
the  future.  We  may  no  doubt  trace  in  his 
work  eclioes  of  the  Logia  of  St  Matthew  ;  but 
he  never  quotes  words  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
leading  conceptions  of  the  Logia— such  as 
Kingdom  of  God,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Mnn, 
and  the  Uke  —  are  entirely  lacking  in  this 
epistle.  Even  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  are 
not  painted  after  the  pattern  of  our  evangelists 
but  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  picture 
of  Isaiah  liii. 

It  is  evident  that  St  Peter  cannot  have 
Written  this  epistle.  The  oldest  personal 
disciple  of  our  Lord  would  ne\'er  have  omitted 
the  slightest  reference  to  tliat  which  must 
above  all  things  have  distinguished  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  readers.     And  how,  especially  at 
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such  a  critical  time,  could  he  have  refrained 
from  speaking  of  reminiscences  which  formed 
the  best,  the  most  inspiring,  message  that  he 
could  deliver?  All  those  supposed  U-aits  of 
St  Peter,  that  men  find  in  the  \'ery  indefinite 
portrait  of  the  author  which  we  derive  from 
this  epistle,  are  merely  products  of  a  fancy 
which  reads  into  the  work  what  it  wishes  to 
find  there.  If  he  wrote  in  Babylon,  why 
does  he  make  no  allusion  to  the  condition  of 
Christians  in  that  city  ?  How  comes  it  that 
he  has  in  tliat  remote  spot  such  close  informa- 
tion concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor?  Why  is  it  that  no  tradition 
exists  concerning  his  activity  in  Babylon  ? 
How  could  his  memory  have  been  obliterated 
in  the  later  legend  concerning  Simon  the 
Canaanean  as  the  missionary  apostle  of 
Babylon  ?  If  he  wrote  in  Rome,  why  is  there 
no  word  about  St  Paul  who  must  have  been 
either  Uving  there  or  must  have  just  suffered 
a  martyr's  death  ?  We  remember  also  that 
this  letter  is  addressed  to  communities  which 
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were  for  the  most  part  founded  by  St  Paul. 
Again,  if  St  Peter  was  the  author,  the  epistle 
must  Iiave  been  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Neronian  persecution.  But  all  t]ie  information 
wc  possess  goes  to  show  that  this  persecution 
did  not  extend  into  the  provinces.  It  is  of 
course  absolutely  impossible  that  the  letter 
could  liavc  been  M'ritteTi  before  the  time  of  St 
Paul.  On  the  otlier  liand,  if  Babylon  is  here 
as  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  a  metonym  for 
Iloine— an  hypothesis  which  is  supported  by 
the  mention  of  St  Mark  in  v.  13  Uf.  Col.  iv.  10; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11).  as  well  as  by  tJie  constant 
dependence  of  this  epistle  upon  the  Epistle  to 
the  Komans  and  by  its  near  relationship  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — then  the  assign- 
ing of  our  epUtle  to  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Domitian,  92-90  a.d.,  makes  it  in- 
teUigible  from  every  point  of  view.  This, 
however,  at  once  excludes  the  autltorship  of 
St  Peter,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ascribe  the 
letter  to  some  devoted  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
who,  as  it  were,  lends  his  pen  to  bis  sainted 
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|>atroii.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  Silvanus  who 
is  so  pointedly  mentioned  in  v.  12.  This  man,  I 
after  his  separation  &om  St  Paul,  may  have 
companied  with  St  Peter,  as  did  St  Mark 
according  to  the  cei-tainly  authentic  testimony 
of  a  tradition  we  have  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Gospels.  Moreover,  these  two 
men  were  both  natives  of  Jerusalem.     Accord- 

.  ing  to  this  view,  the  glorified  Apostle  had  as 
it  were  entrusted  this  word  of  exhortation  to 
Silvaims  the  "  faithful  brothei-,"  while  the 
addition  "as  1  account  him"  might  have 
sprung  from  the  modesty  of  the  real  writer. 
The  thought  of  the  readei's  he  was  addressing 
may  also  have  contributed  to  mo\'e  tlie  author 

I  to  ascribe  the    epistle    to    St    Peter.      This 

'■  apostle,  who  without  doubt  died  in  Kome,  and, 
as  later  tradition  shows,  quite  cast  Si    Paul 

;  into  the  shade  in  the  memory  of  the  Roman 
Church,  had,  according  to  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  like- 
■wise  made  missionary  journeys.  After  St 
Paul's  imprisonment  he  migljt  quite  well  have 
founded  communities  in  tlie  pro\'inoes  of  Asia 
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Minor,  especially  in  Pontus  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia,  which  St  Paul  had  not  visited. 
But  even  apart  from  this  supposition,  the 
high  and  acknowledged  authority  of  St  Peter, 
to  which  we  have  ample  testimony  not  only 
in  the  later  legends  of  the  Roman  Church  but 
also  in  the  Gospels  themselves,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  attempt  as  it  were  to  c«ll  back 
to  earth  again  the  spiiit  of  the  great  Apostle 
that  he  might  strengthen  the  churclies  at  the 
time  of  their  sore  distress. 

The  recipients  of  the  epistle,  according  to 
the  address,  were  the  Christians  of  tJic 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  We  note  that 
Pontus  in  tlie  extreme  east  is  first  mentioned. 
It  is  possible  that  St  Peter  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  that  province.  The  other  provinces 
follow  in  a  kind  of  historical  order,  in  so  far 
as  Galatia,  St  Paul's  first  field  of  labour, 
was  the  mother  province  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Asia,  which  came  later  under  his  hand,  was 
the  mother  province  of  Bithynia.  The  de- 
scription of   these   Cliristiaus  as   "elect    so- 
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joumers  of  the  dispersion  "  is  an  appropriation 

Bin    an  allq^rical   sense  of  Jewish    rehgious 

phraseology  and  is  characteristic  of  the  style 

Pof   the    whole    epistle.     The    Christians    ai-e 
Sojourners  because  the  world  around  them  is 
still   heathen ;   they   are   of  the    dispersion 
H  because  they  must  dwell  in  this  world  though 
*they    are    the    holy    priesthood,   the    chosen 
generation,   the   peculiar  people  of  God   (ii. 
fi~9).     For  the  most  part  they  consist  of  the 
Hnewly  converted  (ii.  2/,  iv.  3/,  ii.  25),  who 
Bstill   well  remember    the    time    before    their 
conversion,  though  there  may  well  have  been 
■Bome  among  them   who  were  Christians  of 
long     standing     and    even     some    who     had 

I  bad  Chris-tian  parents.  They  were  certainly 
Gentile  Christians,  who  had  notliing  to  do 
with  the  Jewish  Law.  The  epistle  brings  to 
light  no  trace  of  inward  dissention  in  the 
communities.  Perhaps  this  is  only  because 
^the  author's  knowledge  was  somewhat  in- 
Badcquate :  perhaps  also  the  persecutions  had 
repressed  all  tendencies  to   dissention.     At 
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all  events  the  author  bad  no  occasion  to 
enter  upon  controversial  religious  questions. 
Though  the  tone  of  this  epistle  is  more 
personal  and  intimate,  its  presentation  of 
Christianity  is  not  much  deeper  and  richer  in 
thought  than  that  of  tlte  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
But  this  simplicity  of  thought  joined  with 
intimacy  of  appeal,  tliis  lofly  moral  earnest- 
ness joined  with  joyous,  indeed  jubilant, 
hope — amid  a  pi-evailing  atmosphere  of  trial 
and  affliction  so  that  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  tone  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  ilie 
Phihppians — all  combine  to  make  this  short, 
impi-essive  letter  one  of  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  primitive  Christianity,  a  jewel 
of  the  New  Testament  worthy  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  great  Apostle. 


4.  The  Epistle  to  thk  Ei'Hesians. 


In  spite  of  the  close  relationship  of  the  so- 
called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  tlie  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
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it  is  essentially  superior  to  both  in  breadth  of 
thought ;  it  also  surpasses  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  force  of  appeal,  because  it  makes 
less  use  of  the  language  of  theology  and 
allegory  and  brings  its  intention  and  purpose 
to  direct  expression  in  words  that  can  beea.sily 
understood.  The  arrangement  of  the  epistle 
is  admirable.  T^eaving  out  of  account  the 
address  i.  1  f.  and  the  conclusion  vi,  19-24,  it 
falls  into  two  parts  of  similar  length  which  are 
sharply  divided  iVom  one  another  by  an 
ascription  of  praise  (iii.  20^1),  just  as  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  £pistle  to  the  Romans  are 
separated  by  Uom.  xi.  88-a6.  In  the  first  part 
(i.  fr-iii.  19),  which  to  the  author  is  evidently 
the  more  important,  tlie  first  and  last  sections 
(i.  8-19,  iii.  1-21)  closely  correspond  to  one 
anotlier.  The  first  section  begins  with  a 
description  of  the  Christian  state  of  Salvation 
(i.  8-14),  vnih  a  separate  reference  to  Jews  by 
birth  (11/)  and  Gentiles  (13/);  then  follows 
a  wish,  dwelt  upon  in  many  words,  that  the 
readei-s  may  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
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greatness  of  this  Salvation  (i.  15-19).  In  the 
l&st  section,  after  the  stAteraent  that  St  Paul 
is  the  appointed  champion  of  this  knowledge 
(iii.  1-13),  the  writer  again  prays  that  the 
readers  may  apprehend  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  Salvation  in  all  its  abundance 
(iii.  14-21).  This  is  enough  to  show  us  that 
the  passage  (i.  20-ii.  22)  which  is  framed 
between  these  two  sections  forms  the  kernel 
of  the  first  division  of  the  epistle.  We  may 
be  sure  that  this  section  is  intended  to  supply 
the  readers  with  the  knowledge  which  is  so 
earnestly  desired  for  them.  It  is  here  first 
shown  in  detail  that  tJie  ChrLstian  state  of 
Salvation  is  assured  by  the  pre-eminent  glory 
and  power  of  Christ  (i.  20/.)  and  is  imparted 
to  the  indiWdual  through  Christ's  connection 
with  the  Christian  Church  (i.  22  /),  and  it  is 
then  brought  home  to  the  readers  how  they 
have  been  thus  saved  from  a  situation  of 
despair  and  transported  into  the  hfe  of  Heaven 
(ii.  1-10).  The  passage  now  reaches  its  climax 
in  it  11-22,  where  in  impressive  tones  it  is 


( 
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Hproclaimed  that  this  Salvation,  thus  secured 

■  and  thus  imparted,  is  granted  equally  to  both 
■groups  into  which   men  were  dinded   hefore 

■  Christ's  ministry — to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the 
■far  and  the  near — ^so  that  the  wall  of  partition 

■  bet\veen  them  has  been   broken    down,  peace 
has  been  restored,  and  both  have  become  in 

I  Christ  one  new  man  and  now  through  Him 
both  ha^'e  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father. 
"So  tiien  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  so- 
jomuers  but  ye  are  fellow  citizens  with  the 
Bsaints  and  of  the  household  of  God,  being 
Hl>uilt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 

■  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 

■  corner-stone :    in   whom   the  whole    building 

■  fitly  framed  together  groweth   into  an   holy 
temple  in   the   Lord  ;  in  whom  ye  also  are 

H  buUded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  in 
'the  Spuit"  (ii.  19-22). 

The   second  main   dinsion   (chaps.  iv.-W.) 
^  shows   still   more   clearly   that    this    thought, 

■  which  so  inspires  the  author  that  in  its  ex- 
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climax  of  tlie  epUtle.  Here  again  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  epistle,  we  have  a  section  at 
the  beginning  {iv.  1-16)  con-esponding  to  one 
at  the  end  {\'j.  10-18).  In  the  first  section  the 
writer  makes  an  urgent  appeal  that  the  walk 
should  be  one  worthy  of  this  Salvation  which 
is  common  to  all,  and  he  emphasises  all  the 
virtues  by  which  alone  unity  in  the  bond  of 
peace  can  be  preserved  among  men  (iv.  1-3); 
then  in  close  connection  with  the  first  part 
he  proceeds  to  describe — again  in  lofty,  lyrical 
style— tlie  foundation  (4-6),  the  means  (7-11), 
and  the  end  (12-15)  of  the  Christian  Life;  and 
finally  (IG)  he  returns  to  the  thought  which 
forms  the  climax  of  the  first  part  of  the  epistle, 
using  the  same  imagery  {cf.  ii.  19-^22).  The  last 
section  (vi.  10-18),  which  in  vei-se  II  directly 
connects  with  iv,  1 4.  summons  the  Christian, 
under  the  glorious  simile  of  a  fully  armed  and 
prayerful  wairior,  to  a  firm  stand  in  a  warfare 
which  is  waged  not  against  flesh  and  blood  but 
against  all  those  powers  of  the  spiritual  world 
-which  liave  i)een  already  rcfen'cd  to  in  iii.  10. 
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Between  these  two  sections  an  ethical  catechism 
for  Gentile  Christians  (iv.  17-vi.  «),  starting 
from  a  description  of  the  former  heathen  and 
the  present  Chiistian  condition  (iv.  17-24), 
states  in  detail  tlie  duties  of  a  Christian  both 
as  an  individual  [iv.  '25~v.  21)  and  in  society 
(v.  22-VL  9),  but  without  any  reference  to 
particular  circumstances  of  the  communities 
— a  point  wherein  this  catechism  of  Cluistian 
morality  is  sharply  dist:inguished  &om  all  simihtr 
passages  in  the  letters  of  St  Paul.  But  also 
in  the  first  part  of  his  epistle  the  author  always 
addresses  Christians  in  general,  never  CluTstians 
or  separate  communities  with  definite  charac- 
teristics or  under  particular  conditions.  And 
similarly  it  is  always  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
general  that  arecontrasted  with  these  Clu-isUans, 
not  separate  Jewish  or  Gentile  personalities. 
No  kind  of  personal  relationship  between  the 
author  and  his  readers  cmi  be  discerned.  His 
work  reads  like  a  stirring  pamphlet — nay,  like 
an  awakening  cry  sent  forth  abroad  wherever 

it  may  find  a  hearer;  it  is  a  Christian  program 

19 
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for  the  future — or  rather  a  tnimpct-blast  pro- 
claiming peace  within,  summoning  to  war 
outside. 

The  purpose  of  the  epistle  is  very  clear.  It 
does  not  aim  at  smoothing  over  particular 
difficulties  or  combating  strange  ideas  or  per- 
verse tendencies.  Indeed,  the  gaze  of  the  author 
passes  high  above  all  that  h  concrete ;  he  sees 
it  not,  it  is  not  there  for  him.  He  has  grander 
objects  in  view.  With  joyous  gladness  his  spirit 
sees  the  rise  of  a  new  humanity,  in  which  the 
enmity  that  dinded  the  old  humanity  into 
two  hostile  camps,  the  separation  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  is  abolished  once  and  for  all. 
He  overflows  with  earnest  desh«  to  bring 
everything  to  bear  which  may  strengthen  tills 
unity  and  prevent  every  revival  of  the  old 
sclusm.  Neither  party  must  reproach  the 
other  for  its  past  (ii.  1-7).  They  both  have 
need  of  the  same  Salvation,  they  both  have 
reached  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  (i.  11-14.  ii. 
16,/!).  And  the  very  means  by  which  they  liave 
been  reconciled  with  God  has  also  abolished  the 
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Jewish  Law  that  separated  and  set  them  at 
enniity  with  one  another,  and  has  broken 
domii  the  wall  of  partition  (ii.  IS-16).  Now 
there  is  one  bo<iy  and  one  spirit  even  as  they 
both  are  called  in  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all  and  tliruugh  all  and  in  all.  This 
gospel  of  the  unity  of  Christians  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  propliets 
(ii.  20,  iii.  5,  iv.  11).  It  is  the  glory  of  St 
Paul  that  he  perceived  and  proclaimed  it 
(iii.  1-14).  Nay  more,  this  amalgamation  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  people  rests  upon 
a  preordaining  counsel  of  God  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (i.  4  J'.,  11 ;  iii.  5f.). 
And  in  the  mind  of  the  author  the  aim  of 
Christ's  Redemption  is  not  so  much  the 
saving  of  individual  soub  as  this  union  of 
mankind  into  one  new  people  (ii.  14-16). 
H  This  people,  this  Church  is  the  object  of  the 
'  love  of  Christ  (v.  26  /,  29-32).  It  is  His 
body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fUleth  all  in  all. 
But  it  has  a  further  lofty  function  to  fulfil ;  it 


I 
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must  6ght  out  to  the  end  the  mighty  conflict 
with  the  spiritual  powers  of  this  world  (iii.  10, 
vi.  10-19). 

We  must  not  imagine  that  tlie  autJior  knew 
of  actual  dissentions  in  Christendom,  or  that 
one  tendency  or  conception  of  Christianity 
was  at  tliis  time  asserting  itself  in  opposition 
to  another  or  was  demanding  concessions  trom 
another.  The  epistle  at  least  does  not  touch 
upon  such  matters.  It  is  above  all  a  hymn  of 
unity  ;  in  quite  general  terms  it  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  hold  fast  to  and  to  rejoice  in  this 
glorious  prize.  The  writer  would  by  his  exposi- 
tion abolish  even  the  last  most  secret  traces 
of  fumier  discord — such  for  instance  us  peep 
out  from  the  past  in  iL  21 — ii"  they  still  exist 
anywhere.  He  would  awaken  in  each  of  his 
readers  the  feeling  of  perfect  imity,  that  this 
alone  may  fill  every  soul.  He  demands  from 
all  only  Love  (L  15;  iii.  17/;  iv.  2,  15.  16; 
V.  2),  and  Peace  (ii.  14,  15,  17 ;  iv.  8;  n.  15, 
28/). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gentiles  form   the 
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great  majority  among  those  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.  The  writer  thinks  of  them 
when  he  directly  addresses  his  readers  (i.  IS  J". ; 
ii  11-18, 19.  etc.).  They  are  warned  to  fight 
against  their  heathen  propensities  (iv.  14,  17- 
vi.  9).  They  seem  inclined  to  despise  tlie  tradi- 
tion of  faith  (iii.  1-13.  ii.  20.  iv.  7-13).  and 
to  despise  the  Jews  whose  prerogatives  are 
theretbre  gently  asserted  (i.  ll_f.;  ii.  H./"-.  19; 
iii.  8;  vi.  17).  Our  author,  in  words  which 
remind  us  of  the  exhortation  of  Hebrews  x.  25, 
bids  them  hold  fa.st  to  that  close  fellowship 
which  was  so  alien  to  their  old  ideas  0i.  1 1-22 ; 
iii.  15,  18;  iv.  8,  15/.).  To  .fewish  Christians 
the  writer  has  nothing  to  say ;  only  in  the 
passages  ii.  8-10,  15.  there  may  lie  a  point, 
though  indeed  it  is  much  disguised,  that  is 
directed  agahist  Jewish  tendencies.  The  very 
w.inuth  with  which  the  epistle  emphasises  the 
reconciliation  Iietween  Jew  and  Gentile  prevents 
us  from  regarding  the  Jewish  Christians  as 
i Insignificant  in  number  and  importance  when 
compared  witli  their  Gentile  brethren,  or  as 
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lying  outside  the  horizon  of  the  author  who 
includes  himself  among  them  in  the  "  we  "  of 
i.  11  J.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that, 
at  all  events  in  the  communities  which  tlie 
author  has  in  view,  they  had  desisted  from  all 
attempts  to  impose  Jewish  ordinances  upon  the 
Gentile  Christians  and  had  even  renounced 
their  own  manner  of  life  in  accordance  with 
the  I>aw. 

All  which  has  hitherto  been  said  concerning 
this  epistle,  its  form,  its  content,  its  ideas,  its 
presuppositions,  absolutely  excludes  the  possi- 
hiWty  of  a  Pauline  authorship.  It  is  true  that 
every  sentence  contains  verbal  echoes  of 
Pauline  epistles;  indeed,  except  where  ideas 
peculiar  to  the  epistle  come  to  expression,  it  is 
simply  a  mosaic  of  Pauline  phraseology.  I)ut 
this  very  fact  makes  it  impossible  to  ascribe 
the  letter  to  one  who  was  of  so  original  a  spirit 
and  so  rarely  repeated  himself  as  St  Paul.  The 
somewhat  turgid  long-winded  periods,  the 
ftilness  of  expression  which  oftentimes  borders 
upon  the  superfluous,  the  constant  addition  or 
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insertion  of  qualifying  phrases    whose   logical 
connection    is    often    scarcely   discernible,   the 
tendency  to  the  pathetic,  the  elevated,  almost 
lyrical  style  which  pervades  the  whole  epistle 
— all  this  stands  in  bold  contrast  with  the  some- 
what sketchy  and  always  pointed  style  of  St 
Paul,  with  whom  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
thoughts  that  crowded  upon  him   seem  ever 
struggling  with  the  inadequacy  of  mere  words 
as  a  means  of  expression.     On  the  other  band, 
there  is  in  this  epistle  a  complete  absence  of 
those  final  and  consecutive  conjunctions  which 
St   Paul   so   constantly  employs.     Other  ex- 
pressions which  are  used  by  St  Paul  only  in 
their  ftilt  connotation  here  become  formulas ; 
so   especially   the    Pauline    phrase    "  In    tlie 
Lord "     or     "  In     Christ,"    which,    counting 
synonyms,  occurs  no  less  tlian  twelve  times  in 
the  single  passage   i.   1-14,  while  it  appears 
only  ele\'en  times  in  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.      Together   with    the  whole  post- 
Pauline  literature  this  epistle  speaks  of  "the 
devil,"   in  contrast   to  St  Paul  who  uses  the 
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word  "Satan."     Heaven  is  described,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  phrase  "  the 
heavenly  tilings."     St  I*aul  again  could  ne^'er 
have  vised  the  expression  "the  holy  apostles 
and  prophets"    (iii.  5),  or  have  described  the 
essence  of  Christianity  in  the  phrase  "  Love  with 
Faith"  {vi.  23).  which  stands  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  the  Pauline  "  Faith  working  through 
Love"  (Gal.  v.  6).      Above  all.  the  constant 
use  that  is  made  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
— except    those    portions    which     deal    with 
questions  relating  to  the  Colossian  community 
— in  the  second  half  of  our  epistle,  Ls  not  to  be 
thouglit  of  in  connection  with  St  Paul.     Such 
a  man  as  he  does  not  write  himself  out,  nor 
does  he  repeat  himself  when   in  his  second 
Writing  he  follows  aims  so  entirely  different. 
In    two   twin    letters   like   these   he    could 
not  have  combined   with   the  same  word   a 
different  significance  in  the   separate  letters, 
as    is    undoubtedly   the    case    in    these    two 
epistles  with   the  words  "  Fulness,"  "  House- 
hold,"   "  Mystery " ;   nor   cotUd    he    in    the 
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later  epistle  hnvc  again  atxt  a^ain  made  use 
of  a  number  of  characteristic  phrases  which 
never  fell  from  his  pen  as  lie  wrote  the  epistle 
which  served  as  his  pattern. 

However,  all  these  characteristics,  which 
separate  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  Irom 
St  Paul,  set  it  beside  the  Acts,  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter. 
Indeed  its  relationship  with  the  first  two  of 
these  writings,  both  in  vocabulary  and  character- 
istic ideas,  is  so  remarkably  close  that  we  are 
puzzled  to  And  a  reason  why  tlie  authors  of 
both  should  have  shown  such  a  preference  for 
Our  epistle  above  all  others  that  are  assigned 
to  St  Paul.  In  other  points,  however,  it  shows 
the  same  measure  of  affinity  with  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  It  stands  approximately  in  the  middle 
of  the  gap  which  separates  these  writings  from  St 
Paul,  perhaps  nearer  to  them  than  to  St  Paul. 
Moreover,  in  tliis  epistle  we  niai'k  a  great 
advani«  in  the  development  that  culminates 
in  the  Johannine  writings,  greater  even  than 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     We  mention 
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only  the  most  important  points  of  agreement 
— In  our  epistle  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
Christ  takes  upon  Himself  what  is  elsewhere 
assigned  to  God ;  so  also  in  both  cases  the 
Death  of  Christ  6aUs  into  the  backgroinid. 
Here  again  we  may  note  that  St  Paul  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  a  reference  to  the  Death 
of  Chris-t  in  such  passages  as  i.  I5-ii.  10,  Ii-14; 
ui.  1-21;  iv.  1-16:  ii.  14-16.  The  single 
reference  to  the  Deatli  (i.  7)  comes  from  Col. 
i.  14;  it  is  elsewhere  regarded  only  as  a  model 
for  Christian  endurance.  Again  in  this  epistle 
Christ  is  represented  as  standing  in  relation  to 
the  Church,  not  to  individual  men  as  with  St 
Paul ;  Christ  indeed  has  entered  into  a  mystic 
marriage  with  the  Church.  Our  author  takes  no 
account  of  the  Law,  nor  does  he  make  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  an  authority  for  his  teaching ; 
words  from  the  Old  Testament  indeed  oTCur 
here  and  there  in  his  epistle,  but  always  inter- 
woven in  his  own  text-  He  speaks  of  the 
existence  of  a  whole  hierarchy  of  Church  officers 
to    whom    authority    is    ascribed  —  apostles. 
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prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers  (iv. 
11):  here  again  the  epistle  comes  into  contact 
with  Acts  xxi.  8  and  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  As  in  the 
Acts  so  in  this  epistle  St  Paul  Is  in  all  things 
one  with  the  apostles  {ii.  20,  iii.  5f.),  by  which 
term  without  doubt  the  Twelve  are  chiefly 
signified.  Also  the  not  Iniirequent  occurrence 
of  passages  which  sound  like  solemn  litui^ical 
formularies  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  ori^nal  and  living  utterance 
of  St  Paul.  We  moi-eover  can  scarcely  fail  to 
perceive  that  our  author  is  somehow  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  that  he  here 
and  there  borrows  from  theui  both  teiins  and 
ideas  which  he  presses  into  the  service  of 
Christianity. 

As  we  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  origin  of  this  characteristic  epistle  we  find 
that  the  imagery  of  n.  11-18  implies  a  bitter 
conflict  «-ith  the  powers  of  the  world  that  is 
already  past  and  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
future,  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  last  years  of 
Domitian— peHiaps,  indeed,  to  a  time  after  the 
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close  of  the  rcigii  of  Uiat  iHonarch.  For  the 
deliberate  calm  and  yet  enthusiastic  presenta- 
tion of  grand  ideals  given  in  this  writing  would 
not  well  suit  a  time  disturbed  by  a  very 
stru^le  for  existence  ;  and  besides,  tlje  author 
never  implies  that  his  readers  were  at  the  time 
siiflcring  persecution.  The  fact  that  Judaism 
retires  so  much  Into  the  background  permits 
the  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  was  now  de- 
stroyed. The  relationship  with  the  Acts  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  favoui-s  the  end  of  the 
first  centur)'.  Detailed  investigatioits  of  the 
numerous  points  of  contact  of  our  epistle  with 
I  Peter,  tliough  starting  from  the  most  varied 
premisses,  have  always  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  latter  epistle  lay  before  our  author 
when  he  wrote :  this  also  points  to  the  end 
of  the  centur)'.  The  close  relationship  of 
Ephesians  with  1  Peter  might  suggest  Rome 
as  the  place  of  origin :  but  our  author  could 
well  have  become  acquainted  with  I  Peter 
in  Asia  Minor,  whither  that  epistle  was  sent. 
The    latter    conjecture  is  supported   by   the 
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relationship  of  our  epistle  with  the  Acts  and 

with  the  later  Johamiine  literature  ;  also  by 

the  use  tliat  it  makes  of  CoIo!isiaii<i ;  and  lastly. 

by   the  important  fact  that  no  knowledge  of 

I  it  is  shown  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 

^lior  even  perhaps  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas. 

Again,  we  receive  in  tliis  way  the  best  explaiia- 

[tion  of  the  strange  histor}'  of  its  address.     It 

was  remembered  in  the  third  and  even  in  the 

fourth  eentury  that  the  words  "  at  Epbesus  " 

I  were  originally  wanting  in  the  address  of 
Ephesians.  The  letter  was  originally  addressed 
to  "the  Saints  in  Christ  which  also  are  faithful  " 
— that  is,  to  all  true  Christians  where\er  they 
dwelt  (i.  1).  How  then  did  the  letter  come  by 
the  address  Ephesus  ?    Surely,  it  is  most  natural 

I  to  suppose,  because  Ephesus  was  the  centre 
whence  the  knowledge  of  this  epistle  was  prin- 
cipally disseminated.  \or  is  it  hardt  o  under- 
stand why  the  author  chose  St  Paid  to  con\'ey 
his  message  to  the  Christians  of  his  days.  St 
[Paul  was  the  founder  of  the  great  Gentile 
tchurch,  the  father  of  Uie  thought  that  in  Clirist 
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there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  the  great 
champion  of  reconciliation  between  bot!) 
parties.  Our  author  moreover,  among  all 
early  Christians  whose  writings  liave  corae 
down  to  us,  was  the  nearest,  the  most  con* 
geniii)  in  spirit  of  the  disciples  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  wiis  the  life-work 
of  his  master  that  he  would  now  bring  to 
perfection,  it  was  the  master's  own  spirit  that 
now  inspired  him.  indeed,  why  might  not  St 
Paul  himself  when  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
had  snatched  him  away  from  the  scene  of 
active  conflict — why  might  not  he  lia\'e  given 
utterance  among  his  little  band  of  faithful 
followers  to  similar  thoughts  concerning  the 
unifying  power  of  Christianity,  without  of 
course  making  them  the  central  point  of  the 
Gospel  as  happens  in  thts  epistle  ?  And  if  the 
tone  of  our  epistle  verges  somewhat  upon  the 
apocalyptic  (i.  17 ;  iii.  8,  5),  this  tendency  in 
the  aiitlior  would  of  itself  suggest  his  speaking 
in  the  name  of  some  hero  of  the  past.  The 
peculiarly  close  relationship  of  our  epistle  with 
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^  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  may  be  due  to 

■  very   various  causes.     'I'hat   epistle,   omitting 
the    absolutely     personal     effusion     to     the 

|l*liilippians,  was  the  last  from  the  hand  of  St 
Paul,  and.  as  can  be  proved,  was  the  least 
widely  known.  \Vhen  St  Paul  wrote  it  he  was 
separated  from  fellowship  with  his  churches, 
hke  the  Paul  whom  our  author  feels  to  be  the 
H  spiritual  father  of  our  epistle.  Moreover,  in 
Colossians  the  Gentile  apostolate  of  St  Paul 
is  presented  more  clearly  and  less  controver- 
sially tlian  in  any  of  the  epistles  written  in  the 
midst   of  the  conflicts   of  his  active  tuission. 

■  Our  author  may  also  have  been  attracted  by 
Hthe  table  of  duties  given  in  Colossians.  and  by 
Hthe  number  of  expressions    wliich    echo   the 

language  of  the  mys"teries  wherein  that  epistle 
[stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other  letters 
[of  St  Paul.  Tf  the  latter  suggestion  be  true, 
[a  most  significant  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
[petition   that  is  placed  in   the  mouth   of  the 

Apostle  at  the  close  of  Ephesians  (vi.  19  /.). 
[The  author  has  not  exerted  himself  to  prove 
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that  this  letter  was  really  written  by  St  Paul. 
He  refrains,  like  the  author  of  1  Peter,  from  all 
reference  to  concrete  traits  and  particulars. 
The  solitary  aiid  itisignificant  exception,  the 
mention  of  Tychicus  (vi.  21  /!),  which  scarcely 
goes  beyond  the  mere  ascription  of  the  epistle 
to  St  Paul,  is  taken  verbally  from  Col.  iv.  7  f. 
Is  it  possible  that  Tychicus  was  the  real 
author  of  our  epistle  ? 

The  fVindamental  thought  of  this  epistle,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  established 
and  developed,  prove  tlie  author  to  Iiave  l>een 
a  man  of  lofty  far-seeing  and  full  mind,  grander 
in  his  ideas  than  the  author  of  the  Acts  and 
1  Peter  and  more  in  touch  with  practical  life 
than  the  author  of  Hebrews.  The  epistle  only 
gains  in  significance  by  being  removed  from 
among  the  letters  of  St  PauL  It  then  first 
takes  its  own  peculiar  and  important  station 
within  the  sphere  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture. Its  greatest  significance  however  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  in  another  sphere  than  the 
Epistle    to   the    Hebrews,    it    nas    given    to 
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Catbolicism  one  of  its  motit  potent  ideas— 
the  idea  of  unity.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
learned  and  borrowed  more  from  this  epistle 
than  from  all  the  writings  of  St  Paul  taken 
together. 


5.  The  Pastoral  Epistles. 

In  the  continuation  of  the  line  which  leads 
bam  St  Paul  to  Acts  and  Ephesians  there  now 
lie  three  epistles,  again  bearing  the  name  of 
St  Paul,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  compre- 
hend under  the  name  Pastoral  Epistles.  They 
alFord  unmistakable  signs  of  hterary  unity, 
and  yet  by  then-  difference  they  also  testify 
to  a  development  within  themselves.  They  ^ 
speak  the  same  language  and  move  in  the 
some  sphere  of  interests ;  they  all  present 
the  same  short  form  of  concluding  bless- 
ing ;  Uie  two  epistles  to  Timothy  have  the 
same  peculiar  form  of  introductory  gi-eeting ; 
they  all  show  in  the  main  the  same  con- 
sti'uction.     'i'hat   which  sepai-ates  them  from 
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St  Paul  binds  them  together.  The  most 
ancient  of  thcni  is  that  epistle  which,  because 
of  its  brevity,  has  been  given  the  second 
phice  iit  tJie  collection— namely,  the  so-cailcd 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Its  substance  is 
as  follows : — After  the  address  (i.  I  ^)  comes, 
as  an  introduction,  an  expression  of  the 
personal  relations  between  the  writer  and  the 
i-ecipient  of  the  letter  (i.  3-5).  a  note  which  is 
repeated  in  the  conclusion  with  its  striking 
fulness  of  personal  allusion  {iv.  9-22).  The 
central  portion  of  the  epistle  falls  into  thi-ee 
parts:  (1)  an  exhortation  to  Timothy  to  act 
as  a  faithful  and  courageous  steward  of  the 
Apostle's  heritage,  the  more  so  because  others 
have  turned  away  fi-om  him  {i.  6-ii.  18) ;  (2)  a 
discussion  of  the  particular  phenomena  in  the 
chm^hes  enti-usted  to  Timothy  which  make 
such  an  exhortation  necessary-  (ii.  14-iii.  y) ; 
(3)  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  first  part  (iii.   10-iv.  8). 

The  construction  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  is 
absolutely    similar    and    equally   transparent. 
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Between  the  introduction  combined  with  the 
address  (i.  1-4)  and  the  personnl  notices  of  the 
conclusion  (iii.  12-13)  are  found  three  sections : 
(1)  a  direction  concerning  the  appointment 
of  presb)'ters  (i.  5-9);  (2)  a  discussion  of  the 
heresies  which  make  this  action  necessary 
(i.  10-16);  (8)  a  list  of  duties  (ii.  1-iii.  7). 
This  list  of  duties,  as  with  St  Paul,  is  diWded 
into  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  diflerent 
orders  in  the  community  (ii.  1-15)  and  rules 
for  conduct  towards  those  outside  (iii.  1-7). 
and  in  each  case  ttie  set  of  rules  is  followed 
by  a  passage  giving  its  religious  basis  (ii. 
ll-l't,  lit.  3-7).  This  epistle,  compai'ed  witii 
the  first-  mentioned,  represents  a  more  ad- 
vajiced  state  of  affairs.  Hei-esy  has  further 
de\'eloi>ed  and  has  grown  in  importance 
{cf.  i.  I0-1«  with  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  iii.  6  /".).  It  is 
described  more  distinctly  and  more  sternly 
condemned.  AVhile  in  the  one  case  gentleness 
aiid  patience  are  commended,  in  this  epistle 
energetic  repression  is  advised ;  and  while 
Timothy  is  bid  to  see  to  the  matter  himself, 
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Titus  must  institute   a    presbj-tery  to    help 
him  to  combat  the  fabve  teachers. 

It  is  only  because  of  later  additions  that 
the  so-called  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  has 
reached  the  size  that  has  given  it  the  premier 
position.  For  while  chaps,  i.-iv.  with  vi.  8-lfi 
may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  a  fairly  connected 
epistle,  the  thread  is  absolutely  broken  at 
V.  I.  \\'hat  comes  before  and  after  vi.  3-16 
consists  of  short  disconnected  directions  or 
regulations  for  different  sections  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  following  order: — a  direction 
prescribing  the  behaviour  of  tlie  head  of  the 
coininiinity  towards  different  sexes  and  ages 
(V.  I  .J),  fi  regulation  concerning  widows  (v.  3- 
IC).  an  ordinance  concerning  presbyters  (v.  17- 
25),  and  rules  concerning  slaves  (vi.  1/.) ;  while 
after  vi.  3-16  comes  a  charge  to  the  rich 
(vi.  17-19).  and  finally  an  energetic  wanting 
against  a  knowledge  falsely  so  called  (vi.  20 J'.). 
If  we  leave  on  one  side  these  appendices  which 
give  to  the  epistle  the  character  of  a  compila- 
tion of  social  rules,  the  remainder  approximates 
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closely  to  the  two  other  epistles  in  coastruetion 
and  aim.  Again  an  iiitrwl action,  i.  3-20,  follow- 
ing the  address  i.  1  f.  and  a  conclusion  vi.  3-16, 
fonn  tlie  framework  of  the  body  of  the  epistle 
which  falls  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 
The  first  part  contains  directions  for  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  first  the  attitvide  toward  the  civil 
authorities  is  prescribed  (ii.  1-7),  then  the 
conduct  in  society  with  separate  re^rulations 
for  men  and  women  (ii.  8-15).  The  second 
part  gives  rules  for  the  officers  of  the 
community,  the  bishops  and  deacons  (iii. 
1-13).  Then  these  two  parts  are  marked 
off  as  a  complete  whole  by  a  solemn 
conclusion  (iii.  14-16)  which  rounds  off 
what  has  preceded.  This  general  catechism 
or  code  of  rules  is  nothing  else  than  an 
amplification  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  passage  against  heresy 
(Tit  i.  10-16).  The  omitted  psissage  of  the 
Epi.stle  to  Titus,  together  with  the  similar 
passages  of  2  Timothy,  are  worked  up  into 
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the  reflations  ngain^t  heretics  wliich  form 
the  third  part  of  our  epistle.  Here  also  we 
note  at  every  point  an  advance  upon  the 
conditions  disclosed  in  the  two  other  epistles. 
There  is  a  fiirther  development  of  heresy ; 
the  organisation  of  the  coniinimity  calls  for 
much  more  detailed  r^);u1ations  than  those 
of  the  Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  a  much  more 
authoritative  position  is  assigned  to  Timotliy. 
It  is  impossible  that  these  epistles  as  they 
stand  can  have  been  written  by  St  Paul. 
The  heresy  presupposed  in  them,  in  which 
moral  laxity  is  combined  with  an  ascetic 
tendency,  had  probably  its  p^ec^lrsors  in  the 
phenomena  which  are  combated  in  Hebrews 
xiii.  9  and  Acts  xx.  29  /!,  but  it  does  not  show 
itself  during  the  life  of  St  Paul  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  it  could  then  have 
reached  such  dimensions.  Certainly  that 
Apostle  would  have  combated  it  with  other 
means  than  those  commended  in  these  epistles. 
The  idea  of  a  rigid  ecclesiastical  organisation 
is  absolutely  foreign  to   St   Paul :   he  builds 
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not  upon  Church  offices  but  upon  the  Spirit. 
He  moreover  never  cluims  for  himself  such  a 
position  of  authority  an  do  these  epistles 
which  here  proceed  along  the  path  of  develop- 
ment begun  in  Ephesians  iii,  1-13.  In  these 
epistles  the  teaching  of  St  I'aul  is  "the  sound 
doctrine  " — it  is  as  it  were  canonical — and  their 
one  object  is  to  preserve  in  its  purity  this 
apostolic  heritage.  This  trait  closely  coincides 
with  what  is  praised  as  befitting  conduct  in 
the  Acts  In  that  memorable  phrase  "abiding 
in  the  Apostle's  doctrine"  (Acts  ii.  42),  which 
is  further  developed  in  St  Paul's  speech  at 
Miletus  (XX.  17-35),  Those,  however,  whose 
business  it  is  to  guard  this  apostolic  heritage 
are  the  persons  to  whom  tlie  epistles  are 
addressed  and  the  Church  officers  under 
their  commission  and  control :  to  these 
therefoi-e  h  assigned  nn  authoritative  position 
in  the  community.  A  striking  parallel  to 
the  personal  position  of  authority  which  is 
assigned  to  Timothy,  especially  in  the  first 
epistle,  will  come  before  our  notice  in    our 
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discussion  of  the  Johaiiniiie  writin^^.  This 
development  is  again  a  continuation  of  that 
which  we  noticed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  In  that  epistle  the  Church  was 
described  as  an  authoritative  entity :  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  the  Church  gains  its 
necessary  administrative  organs.  W'e  note 
besides  that  the  beginning  of  the  development 
of  fonnal  creeds  Is  here  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  the  other  writings  of  the  post-Panline 
period  that  have  as  yet  come  imder  our 
consideration  (cf.  2  Tim.  il  8 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1 6,j 
vil8). 

But  leaving  out  of  account  these  great 
leading  ideas,  there  arc  details  In  the  epistles 
which  make  it  impossible  that  St  Paul  could 
liave  written  them.  A  multitude  of  ex- 
pressions which  are  current  in  the  epistolary 
style  of  these  ivritings,  and  are  here  hardened 
into  fixed  ideas,  never  occur  in  the  genuine 
letters  of  St  Paul ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  the  characteristic  ex- 
pressions in  which  St  Paul  prefers  to  clothe 
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his  ideas.  The  style  again  is  completely  differ- 
ent. Points  are  briefly  asserted,  not  proved. 
The  conjunctions  "so  then"  and  "where- 
fore," which  combine  sentence  with  sentence 
in  logical  connection  and  are  indispensable  to 
the  style  of  St  Paul,  are  lacking  in  these 
epistles.  Neither  in  language  nor  ideas  do 
they  show  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament : 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  read  them  we 
constantly  meet  with  Greek  ideas,  while 
echoes  of  and  aUusions  to  Greek  literature 
again  and  again  fall  upon  our  ears. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  point  which  is 
imiiortant  in  this  connection.  The  situation 
presupposed  in  these  epistles,  and  above  alt 
the  relations  that  are  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Apostle  aTid  his  two  fellow- 
workers,  are  quite  out  of  harmony  with  what 
we  know  of  the  life  and  character  of  St  i*aul. 
Can  we  imagine  that  St  Paul  was  really 
obliged  to  exhort  Timothy  and  Titus  again 
and  again  to  be  faithful '(  Could  the  Apostle 
in    writing   to   them    have    been    obliged   to 
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vindicate  himself  as  he  is  represented  in  these 
epistles  ?  (2  Tim.  iii.  10 :  Tit.  i.  3 ;  I  Tim.  i.  11, 
ii.  7).  Both  circumstances  are  alone  intelligible 
on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  justifies 
the  measures  against  heretics  recommended 
in  these  epistles  because  they  ans^ver  to  the 
duty  of  fidelity  to  the  Apostle,  who  must  be 
defended  against  any  diminution  of  his 
authority.  But  also  the  historical  circum- 
tances  presupposed  in  tliese  epistles  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  actual  course  of  history. 
The  most  striking  discrepancy  appears  in 
1  Timothy,  the  latest  of  the  three.  St  Paul 
has  caused  his  fellow-worker  to  tarry  in 
Ephesus,  and  hopes  soon  to  go  thither  him- 
self (i.  3  /:,  iii.  14,  iv.  13).  If  St  Paul 
arranged  this  by  letter,  it  must  have  been 
done  when  he  started  from  Corinth  to 
Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  ^  f.).  But  how  can  this 
be  reconciled  with  the  report  of  Acts  xix.  22 
that  Timothy  with  Erastus  were  sent  on 
beforehand  from  Ephesus  to  Maced<mia  ?  And 
why  docs  St  Paul  afterwards  pass  by  Ephesus  ? 
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(Acts  XX.  16).  If  St  Paul  made  the  arrange- 
ment by  word  of  month,  it  could  only  have 
taken  place  before  his  departtn-e  from  Ephesns 
(Acts  XX.  I).  But  this  also  is  irreconcil- 
able with  xix.  22.  Again,  why  is  the  Apostle 
compelled,  aftei*  so  short  an  absence,  to  give 
Timothy  such  detailed  instructions,  seeing  that 
the  occasion— that  is,  the  appearance  of  false 
teachers — is,  according  to  the  epistle  itself,  no 
sudden  unexpected  phenomenon  ?  (i.  8,  18). 
Why  does  he  make  no  reference  to  his  own 
ministry  in  Ephesus  ?  Why  does  he  not  come 
himself?  But  all  these  objections  are  secon- 
dary to  the  most  fatal  of  all  that  while  this 
epistle  is  certainly  the  latest  in  date  of  the 
three,  it  must  have  been  the  earliest  according 
to  the  situation  it  presupposes. 

It  is  somewhat  otherwise  with  the  other 
two  epistles  which  also  furnish  some  few  data 
which  fix  the  situations  under  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  written.  According  to  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.  .St  Paul  had  left  Titus  behind 
in  Crete  Where  Zenas  and   Apollos  had  now 
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visited  him  (iij.  18).  Titus  is  to  be  shortly 
relieved  by  Tyehicus  or  Artemas  and  is  then 
to  meet  St  Paul  in  Nieopolis,  where  he  has 
determined  to  winter  {iii.  12).  This  is  all 
intelligible  in  itself  and  as  a  part  of  the  life 
of  St  Paul,  and  tlie  fulness  of  particulars 
gives  an  impression  of  authenticity.  St  Paul 
himself  could  well  have  touched  at  Crete 
during  the  journey  of  Acts  xx.  8;  at  all 
events.  Titus  could  well  have  been  com- 
missioned by  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  there. 
The  route  which  St  Paul  proposes  for  himself 
in  this  epistle  is,  of  course,  discrepant  with 
the  forecast  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  6.  But  this  might 
easily  have  been  due  to  circumstances,  which 
often  compelled  St  Paul  to  change  his  plans. 
ApoUos  may  have  fallen  in  with  St  Paul, 
perhaps  at  the  time  when  he  (ApoUos)  was 
about  to  pay  his  purposed  visit  to  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  12),  and  St  Paul  may  have  a.skcd 
him  to  take  Crete  on  his  way.  Hut  the  rest 
of  the  epistle  is  quite  impossible.  Why 
does    St    Paul    teU    Titus    (l    5)    wliat   he 
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already  knew  ?  Had  the  latter  neglected  his 
commission  tlmt  he  must  be  so  plainly  re- 
minded of  it?  Why  does  tlje  Apostle  impart 
to  him  far-reaching  directions  concerning  the 
organisation  of  the  churches  (i.  5-9)  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  is  about  to  recall 
him  ?  Why  does  he  give  such  a  elose  descrip- 
tion of  the  false  teachers  (i.  10-10)  when  he 
can  only  have  known  of  them  through  Titus 
himself?  This  discrepancy  between  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  our  epistle  is  fairly  easily  removed 
by  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  based  upon  a  small 
letter  from  St  Paul  to  Titus  his  fellow-worker, 
a  letter  which  consisted  of  the  first  words  of 
i.  1  and  i.  4  as  an  address,  and  iii.  12-15.  This 
tablet,  which  St  Paul  sent  to  his  representative 
in  Crete  probably  witli  the  very  persons  Zenas 
and  Apollos,  whom  he  commends  to  Titus, 
formed  the  framework  for  the  instructions  and 
discussions  of  tlie  present  epistle  in  which  the 
gloriHcii  Apostle  is  made  to  address  himself  to 
the  problems  of  an  essentially  later  date. 

The  condition  of  tilings  is  exactly  similar 
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in  the  case  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Nearly  all  the  data  so  bountifully  given  in  this 
epistle  suit  excellently  the  presupposed  situa- 
tion of  the  inipriiioniuent  in  Rome,  and  a^^ree 
with  or  can  be  tx^dily  harinoiiiiied  with  what 
we  learn  concerning  this  iinprisunmcnt  front 
St  I'aul's  epistles  to  tlie  Colossians,  I'lulippians, 
and  Pliilemcm.  Only  tlie  notice  in  iv.  20  does 
not  tally  with  Acts  xx.  4  and  xxi.  29 ;  and  the 
idea  of  Timothy's  extreme  youthfulness  which 
might  be  deduced  from  i.  5  {cf.  1  Tim.  iv.  12), 
would  scarcely  suit  one  who  had  already 
travelled  ten  or  twelve  years  with  St  Paul  and 
had  been  constantly  entrusted  with  difficult 
undertakings  by  that  apostle.  But  all  the 
idea^  and  regulations  of  this  epistle  fall  under 
the  same  suspicion  as  that  which  has  been 
already  described.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
same  conjecture  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Epistle 
to  Titus.  This  epistle  also  is  based  upon  a 
letter,  this  time  a  much  longer  one,  sent  from 
Rome  by  the  captive  Apostle  to  liis  fellow- 
worker   who    was    tliea    in    Ephesus.      This 
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genuine  letter  was  amplified  at  a  uiucli  later 
date  by  regulations  in  which  tlie  Apoiitle 
was  intended  to  impart  his  coimsel  to  a  later 
generation.  To  this  ori^nal  letter  we  may 
without  hesitation  assign  i.  1/.,  3-5a,  7/.,  15- 
18 ;  iv.  6-22  (except  20),  perhaps  also  ii.  1, 
8-12(1,  from  the  middle  portion  of  our  epistle. 

The  employment  of  genuine  Pauline  letters 

in   the   production    of  a  literary  work  of  this 

kind   is  not  unlike  the  employment  of  the 

!Epistle  to  the  Colossians  by   the  author  of 

Ephesians.     Also  the  writer  who  edited  these 

!  two  small  letters  of  St  Paul  to  his  friends,  and 

composed  1  Timothy,  is  closely  related  in  his 

'  ideas  to  the  authors  of  Ephesians  and  the  Acts 

\and  stands  in  about  tlie  same  relation  as  they 

to  the  great  Apostle  St  Paul.     Like  the  author 

[of  1   Peter,  which  epistle  he  certainly  knew 

and   indeed   used  ui  the  composition  of   his 

two  later  epistles,  he  attaches   himself  most 

I  closely  to  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

I  He  also  shows  some  traces  of  the  influence 

tlie   Epistle  to   the   Hebrews.      Rome  is 
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the  first  place  that  suggests  itself  for  tlie 
birthplace  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  because 
2  Timothy,  the  earhest  of  thcin,  professes 
to  date  from  that  city;  but  this  would  only 
prove  that  it  is  based  upon  a  genuine  Pauline 
letter  proceeding  from  Rome.  Their  close 
spiritual  atTintty  uith  Ephesians  and  the  Acts 
points  rather  to  Asia  Minor,  while  their 
relationship  with  Clement  of  Rome  and  tJie 
strong  tendency  they  manifest  towards  organi- 
sation and  discipline  again  rather  speak  in 
favour  of  Rome.  We  cannot  attain  to ; 
oertjunty  on  this  point,  nor  is  it  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  Neither  may  we  hope 
for  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  what  churches  the  author  had  in  view. 
The  two  earlier  epistles  may  have  been  ui 
the  first  place  intended  for  the  countries  to 
which  the  genuine  tetters  of  St  l*aul,  forming 
their  framework,  were  sent — i.e.  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  like  Ephesians  for  the 
province  of  Asia,  die  Epistle  to  Titus  for  Crete 
{cj:  i.  12).    The  First  Epistle  to  Tii 
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Iwibly  was  intended  for  the  insti-uction  of  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  Again  we  cannot  fix 
definitely  the  date  of  these  epistles.  There  is 
no  reason  to  carr}'  it  too  far  into  the  second 
centur)' ;  so  late  a  date  is  indeed  inconsistent 
with  the  absence  of  distinct  reference  to  the 
phenomenon  which  dominated  all  Christian 
controversy  from  the  third  decade  of  the 
second  century  onwards,  the  so-called  Gnosti- 
cism which  is  first  noticed  in  the  last  appendix 
of  the  latest  of  tlie  epistles  (1  Tim.  \-i.  20/). 
The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  may  well  have 
been  about  contemporary  with  the  Acts  and 
Ephesians.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  the 
same  disciple  of  St  Paul  may  have  worked  up 
the  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  may  belong  to  the  second  or  third 
decade  of  the  second  century.  When  the 
various  notices  irom  v.  1  onwards  were 
gradually  appended  it  i^  impossible  to 
determine. 
This    explanation    of  the   natm-e    of  the 

Pastoral   Epistles  does  not  deprive  them  of 

ai 
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significance,  it  only  changes  the  character 


of  that  significance.  Apart  from  the  proba- 
bility that  we  owe  to  the  two  earlier  epistles 
the  presenation  of  Pauline  fragments  which 
will  ever  remain  precious  because  of  the 
person  from  whose  hand  they  come  and 
upon  whose  career  they  throw  a  clearer 
light,  these  epistles  become,  according  to  the 
opinion  we  have  advanced,  authorities  of 
unique  importance  for  the  gradual  trans- 
formation which  the  ideas  promulgated  by 
St  Paul  underwent  in  the  Greek  world. 
They  show  us  how  much  of  these  ideas  was 
preserved,  how  much  was  still  understood, 
how  much  was  dropped  in  process  of  time ; 
they  witness  to  the  reverence  with  which 
men  regai-ded  the  great  founder  of  Greek 
Christendom,  to  the  increasing  spiritual  sub- 
jection of  the  later  generations  to  the  mighty 
past — to  the  first  generation ;  and  they  testify 
to  the  purity  and  force  of  the  conceptions  to 
which  Christians  then  adhered,  conceptions 
still  absolutely  based  upon  religion   though 
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the  etliical  spirit  was  gradually  taking  the 
first  place.  These  writings  moreover  bring 
before  our  eyes  that  great  transformation 
in  Christendom,  the  last  result  of  which 
was  the  Cathohc  Church.  They  show  us, 
as  authentic  witnesses,  how,  under  the  per- 
plexing influence  of  suspicious  phases  of 
Hellenism,  the  need  arose  for  stricter  organi- 
sation of  the  Christian  communities,  for 
closer  adherence  to  the  authorities  of  the 
past,  for  the  creation  of  living  authorities 
which  should  represent  these.  They  show  us 
how  the  purely  religious  interest  gradually  fell 
into  tlie  backgi-ound  compared  with  ethical 
and  doctrinal  interests,  how  creation  was  re- 
placed by  reproduction,  how  self-confidence 
vanished,  and  how  in  the  place  of  living 
spiritual  forces  now  appeared  ordinances,  offices, 
regulations.  They  form  the  documentary 
evidence  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Appendix  :  The  Second  Epistij,  to  the 
Thessalonians. 

Though  the  book  of  the  New  Testament 
known  »s  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  may  well  liave  been  of  earlier 
date  than  some  of  the  post-PauUne  writings 
that  we  have  discussed  in  this  section,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  lie  in  tlie  main  line  of 
development  of  primitive  Christianity.  Had 
wc  therefore  dealt  with  it  earlier  we  should 
have  disturbed  our  connected  impression  of 
that  development  without  contributing  to  our 
comprehension  of  the  epistle.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  reserved  for  discussion  in  an 
appendix. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessjdonians 
stands  m  the  same  relation  to  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians  as  the  Epistle  to  t^e 
Ephesians  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  as 
tlie  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  its  two  pre- 
cursors, and  as  the  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter 
stands  to  the  Epistle  of  St  Judc.     It  cannot 
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have  been  written  by  St  Paul.  For  it  is — 
apart  from  the  section  ii.  1-12  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  was  «xitteti — nothing  but  an  extract, 
without  a  single  new  thought,  from  tJie  genuine 
Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  tlie  Thessalonians,  and  yet 
in  many  a  phrase  it  betrays  the  presence  of  a 
strange  pen  and  an  alien  spirit — just  as  we 
found  in  the  sections  of  Ephesiam  which  had 
been  taken  from  Colossiaus.  St  Paul  cannot, 
in  addressing  the  same  community  a  second 
time,  have  copied  from  his  own  first  letter 
decking  up  his  earlier  remarks  in  orator's  style, 
and  that  too  occasionally  in  a  language  foreign 
to  himself.  This  is  the  more  suspicious  be- 
cause these  foreign  timis  of  expression  show 
points  of  contact  now  with  one  now  with 
others  of  the  post-PauUne  writings.  With 
Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  this  work 
coincides  in  the  per^'crsion  of  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  Faith,  as  St  Paul  uses  the  word. 
Like  Ephesians,  it  ascribes  to  Christ  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  and  functions  which  St  Paul 
had  still  reserved  for  God.     Thus  where  the 
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epistle  copies  frova  1  Thessalonians  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  replace  the  word  "  God "  by 
"  The  Lord "  {cf.  ii.  13  with  1  Thess.  i.  4 ; 
ill  16  with  1  Thess.  v.  23 ;  iii.  S  with  1  Thess. 
V.  24;  cf  also  ii.  16  with  1  Thess.  iii.  II). 
Indeed,  in  i.  12  Christ  is  most  probably  called 
God.  Like  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  our  epistle 
is  sterner  than  St  I*avil  in  its  judgments.  The 
Apostle  himself  could  not  have  written  the 
verses  i.  6.  8:  ii.  11 ;  iii.  6.  14,  Remarks  like 
those  of  i.  5.  7,  already  lie  on  the  way  to  the 
later  conception  that  martyrdom  in  itself 
creates  a  right  to  future  glory.  Above  all, 
howe\'er,  the  single  original  contribution  of 
our  epistle— the  passage  ii.  1-12,  that  in  its 
construction  reminds  us  of  the  so-called 
apocalypses  (an  example  of  which,  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  is  preserved  in  the 
New  Testament) — cannot  in  its  details  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  St  Paul's 
occasional  prophecies  of  the  future,  nor  does 
it  in  its  whole  tone,  in  the  bold  definiteness 
of  its   forecasts,  agree   with   the  much  more 
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reserved  language  of  St  Paul.  Tlie  historical 
presuppositions  of  the  epistle  also  involve 
difficulties.  According  to  ii.  2,  a  letter  falsely 
ascribed  to  St  Paul  seems  to  hav^e  arrived 
at  Tlicssalonica  at  a  time  when  St  Paul 
himself  probably  fii-st  began  to  write  and 
when  his  epistles  were  ceitainly  not  yet 
regarded  as  authoritative.  The  Paul  of  our 
epistle  accordingly  finds  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  forgeries  by  affixing  his  own 
autograph  (iii.  17)~a  truly  mechanical  pro- 
ceeding for  one  who  could  impress  the  stamp 
of  his  spirit  upon  every  word  he  used,  and 
mi^t  sm"ely  have  given  his  converts  credit 
for  some  feeling  for  his  inimitable  style  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  sufficiently  useless  safeguard  since  it 
was  certainly  easier  to  imitate  the  handwriting 
than  the  thoughts  of  the  Tent-maker.  Again, 
no  trace  is  found  here  of  the  fervent  yearning 
to  see  the  Thessaloniaus  expressed  throughout 
tlie  first  epistle,  although,  according  to  ii.  5, 
the  Apostle  had  not  visited  Thessalonica  since 
his  first  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  ii.    15. 
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Nor  docs  St  Taul's  lively  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Thessalonian  Church  make  itself'  felt  in 
our  epistle.  Apart  from  the  references  to 
Ulcreasing  persecutions  (i.  4//!)  and  to  doubts 
concerning  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  (iL 
1  ff\)t  two  phenomena  which  were  probably 
connected  with  one  anotlicr,  intimations  only 
of  the  most  general  description  are  given  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  in  the  community. 

The  majority  of  these  difficulties  are  at  tiie 
same  time  sure  indications  of  a  later  date. 
These  indications  are  reinforced  by  otlicrs. 
If  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  allege 
that  they  are  endued  with  the  Apostle's  spirit 
and  appeal  to  the  authority  of  liis  own  written 
teaching,  the  conception  of  the  nature  of 
apostlesliip  implied  by  such  proceedings  is 
quite  impossible  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Pauline  mission  and  can  only  hannonise 
with  the  conception:*  and  opinions  of  a  later 
generation  as  represented  in  Kphesians  and 
the  ]*a3toral  Epistles.  The  author  himself 
stands  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  false 
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teachers ;  therefoi-e  the  Paul  of  this  epistle 
professes  oiily  to  repeat  what  he  has  said 
before.  This  Paul  ever  appeals  to  himself. 
Like  the  Paul  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  he 
binds  bis  readers  to  a  tradition  (ii.  15 ;  cf. 
also  iii.  6)  such  as  could  not  have  existed  in 
St  Paul's  life-time,  whii;h.  however,  in  the 
following  generation  was  conjured  up  whenever 
need  arose.  Finally,  a  small  trait,  which  does 
not  (it  in  well  with  the  character  of  the  real 
St  Paul,  namely,  the  forcing  his  own  person 
into  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  rest  reserved 
for  the  readers  (\.  7),  is  seen  in  a  very 
attractive  light  if  the  Apostle  himself  was 
then  in  fruition  of  the  rest  which  they 
thereafter  would  share  with  him. 

Though  all  these  things  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  short  letter  was  first 
^vritten  after  the  death  of  St  Paul,  yet  it 
affords  us  no  clear  indications  by  which 
we  can  fix  its  date  more  exactly.  Its 
many  points  of  cwntac^t  witli  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  in   which   it   strangely  surpasses 
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all  the  other  epistles  of  St  Psul,  suggest  at 
least  the  latest  period  of  Domitian's  reign. 
For  certainly  the  dependence  lies  not  on  the 
side  of  that  most  original  work  but  on  the 
side  of  our  short  letter — an  opinion  which 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  where  the 
subject  of  the  two  writings  is  the  same  the 
ideas  of  our  epistle  belong  to  a  more  developed 
stage.  Also,  the  pei-sistent  persecutions  which 
are  presupposed  in  i.  ^  ff.  point  to  the  time 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  of  I  Pet. 
iv.  17.  The  expressions  and  ideas  of  i.  12 
even  reinind  us  of  St  .John  xvii.  10,  xx.  28. 
On  the  other  hand  the  expression  "Temple 
of  God"  (ii.  4),  occurring  in  a  common 
apocalj-ptic  figure  which  is  derived  from 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  proves  nothing,  the 
less  so  since  St  Paul  himself  had  called 
the  Christian  community  a  Temple  of  God. 
The  aim  also  of  tlie  epistle  betrays  a  fairly 
iate  date.  It  is  intended  to  confirm  the 
wavering  faith  of  those  who  were  perplexed 
by    the    continuous    postponement     of    the 
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Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  soothe  a  too  impatient  and  excited 
feeling  of  expectancy  which,  according  to  ii.  2, 
had  been  stin-ed  up  by  many  who  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  St  Paul.  In  a  passage  which 
may  be  purposely  obscure,  of  which  we  in 
these  days  at  least  can  give  no  certain  inter- 
pretation, the  cause  of  this  delay  is  stated. 
Doubts  of  this  kind  are  first  combated  in  the 
very  late  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  If  the 
interpretation  of  the  details  of  prophecy  of  the 
future  given  m  ii.  1-12  were  somewhat  more 
certain,  we  should  gain  therefrom  information 
that  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  date  of  our  epistle.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  reason  of  any  kind  for  Hxing  it 
later  than  the  time  of  Domitian. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  our 
author  calls  St  Paul  above  all  others  to  his  aid, 
and  is  more  especially  dependent  upon  his 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  In  the  first  place, 
_  the  disturbing  party  had  appealed  to  the 
H  authority  of  St  Paul.     Again,  the  only  written 
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documents  of  the  first  generation  dealing  with 
the  Second  Coming  proceeded  fix>m  his  pen. 
It  seemed  therefore  best  to  represent  tlie 
Apostle  as  interpreting  and  correcting  his  own 
utterances.  Moreover,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  among  all  the  epistles  of  St 
Paul  contained  the  very  exhortations  which 
now  seemed  necessary,  and  was  also  tlie  only 
epistle  which  gave  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  Second  Coming.  It  was  besides 
less  well  known  than  the  great  epistles. 

The  acceptance  of  our  epistle  by  Christen- 
dom without,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  trace  of 
objection,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
its  contents  satisfied  a  pressing  need  of  the 
times.  Now  that  two  generations  had  already 
past  since  the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  served 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  the  delay  in  the 
Second  Coming  which  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  faitb  of  many  in  the  whole  con- 
ception, and  on  the  other  hand  it  served  to 
calm  the  minds  of  those  who  under  the  stress 
of  persecution   were  looking  forward   to  the 
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Coming  of  the  Lord  with  an  expectation  that 
was  only  the  more  excited  and  intense  because 
of  continual  disappointment ;  and  yet  while 
performing  both  these  functions  it  preserved 
the  hope  itself  bright  and  clear.  Such  an 
epistle  only  serves  to  mark  a  stage  in  the 
gradual  ebb  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
early  Christians  looked  forward  to  the  Second 
Coming,  and  as  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
course  of  events. 


IV 


THE  JOHANXTXE   LITERATURE 


We  now  approach  a  group  of  writings  which 
are  much  more  closely  related  to  one  another 
than  those  of  the  post-Pauline  group,  which 
are  indeed  so  nearly  homogeneous  that 
tradition  itself  lias  comprehended  them  under 
the  name  of  one  author — St  John.  While 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  First  Epistle 
of  St  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  only  allied  in 
spirit,  the  ;vritings  of  this  group  stand  to 
one  another  as  it  were  in  blood  relationship. 
The  former  writings  are  like  scattered  isolated 
ruins  from  which  the  excavators  of  the  city 
of  Primitive  Christianity  can  reconstruct  for 
themselves  the  style  of  the  buildings  and  the 
line  of  the  streets  in   the  parts  of  the  city 
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built  by  the  second  generation ;  in  the  latter 
group  we  as  it  were  come  upon  ruins,  in 
better  preservation  and  still  Ijing  in  position, 
which  bring  before  our  eyes  some  quarter 
of  the  city  in  all  its  completeness  and 
peculiar  character.  It  occupies  the  loftiest 
eminence  in  the  district — -thitherward  con- 
verge all  those  streets  whose  traces  are  still 
discernible.  We  have  indeed  before  us  the 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  glorious  temple. 
We  cannot  decide  at  first  glance  whether  in 
all  its  parts  it  was  the  work  of  the  same 
architect,  we  can  only  perceive  that  however 
various  the  buildings  and  however  different 
the  material  used  in  them  they  nevertheless 
all  belong  to  the  same  school  of  architecture. 

But  in  spite  of  this  strongly-marked  and 
distinctive  character,  the  circle  of  Christen- 
dom whence  sprang  the  Johaiuiine  literature 
shows  a  marvellous  combination  of  original 
creative  power  with  many-sided  receptivity. 
Though  its  creations  are  mai-\'ellously  different 
in   character,  yet   each   is   in    its   way   quite 
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unique.     The  two   small   epistles  known   in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  second  and  third 
epistles    of   St  John    are    alone    somewhat 
analogous  to  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  to  Phile- 
mon. Timothy,  and  Titus,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
still  able  to  distinguish  the  two  last  under  the 
accretions  of  later  days.     The  so-called  First 
£pistle  of  St  John  may  be  best  compared  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  like  it  lacks 
an  address.     But  while  in  the  latter  we  see  the 
epistle  passing  over  into  the  style  of  a  sermon, 
in    the    former    the    epistolary    character    is 
entirely  absent.     The  two  most  characteristic 
and  important  productions  of  this  circle,  the 
Revelation  and  tlie  Gospel,  have  no  parallels 
in   the   literature    of   primitive    Christianity. 
The    Revelation    introduces    into    Cliristiaii 
literature  a   characteristic    type    of   contem- 
porary Jewish  hterature.     In  the  Gospel.  Greek 
literary  forms  combine  with  the  tj-pical  forms 
of  Christian  Gospel   literature  to   produce  a 
creation    of   unique   character.      The  many- 
sidedness  of  this  circle  of  Christendom  is  still 
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more  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  per\"aded  by  the 
spuit  of  Palestine,  the  Alexandrian  point  of 
view  is  prominent  in  the  Gospel,  And  yet 
both  writings  share  essentiatty  the  same 
conception  of  Christianity. 

We  may  infer  that  it  is  by  no  mere  accident 
that  the  writings  of  this  school  have  experienced 
many  alterations  in  their  text.  The  two  most 
important  luter  interpolations  in  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  found  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John,  namely,  the 
Adulteress  section  of  St  .John  (vii,  53-viiL  11) 
and  the  Tliree  \\'itnesses  of  1  St  John  v.  8. 
To  this  number  may  be  added  the  embel* 
lishment  of  the  text  of  St  John  v.  4  and 
a  striking  number  of  very  eai'Iy  conflicting 
readings.  But  even  before  the  reception  of 
these  writings  into  the  Canon  the  Gospel  had 
been  amplified  by  an  appendix  (chap,  xxi.), 
to  which  verses  24  f.  were  probably  added 
at  a  later  time,  white  the  Book  of  Revelation 
bad  suffered  a   slight  revision  at   the   bonds 
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of  an  editor  who  added  the  introduction 
(L  1-8)  and  the  eonclusion  (xx.  18-21),  in 
which  he  sought  to  guard  the  book  from 
further  changes.  Again.  1  John  v.  14-21 
aL>o  gives  the  impression  of  an  appendix. 
May  wc  be  allowed  to  make  the  sanie 
suggestion  in  the  case  of  the  famous  pro- 
logue to  tlie  Gospel  (i.  1-18)  which  stand.s 
in  such  contrast  to  the  rest  of  that  work  f 
These  writings  must  therefore  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  common  property  by 
the  circle  whence  they  sprang. 


1.  The  Book  of  Revslation. 

A  late  offshoot  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
literature  of  Israel — a  spiritual  movement 
whose  first  beginnings  go  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile  (Ezekiel— about  580  b.c.).  which 
however  under  the  Syrian  tyranny  took 
fresh  root  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (164  b.c.) — 
has  in  this  book  been  transplanted  into  the 
fertile  soil   of    Christianity.      The    name    of 
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the  book  describes  the  characteristics  of  the 
type  of  hterature  it  represents.  This  so-called 
apocalyptic  literature  professes  to  proclaim 
revelations  which  liave  been  vouch-safed  as 
visions  to  the  writer  while  iu  a  state  of  ecstasy. 
These  visions,  however,  do  not  reflect  abiding 
truths  but  coming  events  of  history;  hence 
the  writer  generally  takes  liis  stand  in  a  time 
more  or  less  remote  in  order  that  he  may  thus 
view  events  which  are  aheady  past  as  still 
lying  in  tlie  future.  He  also  manifests  the 
deficient  self-confidence  of  a  secondarj'  genera- 
tion by  clothing  himself  in  the  prophet's 
mantle  of  one  of  the  revered  forms  of  a 
grander  period.  The  symbolic  imagery 
under  which  he  sees  these  events  is  of  the 
most  varied  origin  ;  many  of  the  symbols 
belong  to  the  most  primitive  creations  of 
the  rehgious  fancy  which  have  survived 
ages  of  national  catastrophe  and  social 
revolution  and  have  been  handed  on  in 
varied  form  as  patriarchal  heirlooms  to  later 
generations.     They   appear  again   and    again 
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in  the  works  of  writers  of  the  most  different 
character,  though  often  with  diDerent  signi- 
6cations.  Many  traits  of  these  symbols 
belong  to  a  fixed  traditional  form.  The  seer 
notes  them  in  liis  vision  without  connecting 
with  them  any  detinite  meaning.  Ag»in  a 
later  writer  often  borrows  whole  groups  of 
imagery  from  a  predecessor  without  troubling 
himself  in  the  least  about  theii-  significance. 

These  writings  often  seem  to  reveal  to  us 
a  spirit  of  powerlessness  and  perplexity  in 
the  face  of  the  future — a  spirit  which  de- 
spairingly and  convulsively  clings  to  fantastic 
hopes  as  the  continuation  of  a  great  past  as 
fantastically  conceived,  We  seem  often  to 
hear  in  them  the  shrill  and  bitter  cry  of 
one  who  has  lost  faith  in  all  earthly  things, 
even  in  himself.  And  yet  they  are  all  in- 
spired by  a  courageous  faith  that  God  does 
ever  by  His  secret  counsel  guide  the  universe 
towards  a  wondrous  consummation — a  faith 
deep  and  sincere  tliough  it  has  not  power 
to   bring  God,  who  is  entlironcd   in   highest 
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heaven  and  abides  in  Immutable  quiescence 
far  removed  from  tlie  things  of  time,  into 
touch  with  earthly  things,  and  hence  must 
postulate  a  motley  host  of  heavenly  beings 
as  the  agents  of  His  Providence.  But  the 
apocalyptic  writer  has  nevertheless  come 
into  personal  touch  with  the  Eternal.  This 
it  is  which  lends  to  his  piety  that  inward 
life  and  warmth  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
formal,  cold,  calculating  legality  into  which 
the  piety  of  tliosc  centuries  threatened  to 
crystaUise.  In  tlie  lava  stream  of  Apocalypse 
there  still  glows  the  fire  from  the  deep. 

The  strong  social  con^oilsions  which  recurred 
with  ever-increasing  suddenness  and  violence 
during  the  last  two  centuries  of  Jewish  national 
life  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  erup- 
tions of  apocalyptic  literature.  These  writ- 
ings prepared  the  ground  for  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Baptist  himself  belongs  in  spirit 
to  tlie  apocalyptic  school,  though  he  nevei- 
took  pen  in  hand  and  ever  held  aloof  from  the 
formal  imagery  and  wild  fancy  of  the  ordinary 
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Apocalypse.  Indeed,  our  Lord's  proclamation 
of  the  coming  kingdom  and  His  demand  that 
men  should  repent  and  believe  in  the  good 
news  are  in  closer  relationship  to  this  spiritual 
tendency  than  to  any  other  among  the  Jewish 
people.  St  Paul  is  more  of  a  Pharisee  and 
Rabbi ;  and  yet  the  apocalyptic  mood  was 
not  foreign  to  one  who  experienced  revelations 
in  which  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  or 
out  of  the  body  (2  Cor.  xii.  1  ff'.),  who  pro- 
claims mysteries  (1  Cor.  xv,  51 :  Rom.  xi.  25), 
and  uses  the  imagerj'  which  we  meet  with  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  15-ir  and  1  Cor.  xv.  23-28. 
Passages  of  apocal)'ptic  origin  have  even  crept 
into  the  compilation  of  sajnngs  of  our  I^rd  in 
the  Gospels — for  instance  St  Mark  xiii.  7-8, 
l*-27.  and  probably  other  passages  here  and 
there.  The  group  of  writings  including 
Hebrews,  X  Peter,  Ephesians,  and  tlic  Acts 
is  practically  free  from  apocalj-ptic  influence, 
and  yet  even  here  we  come  across  a  slight 
trace  in  such  passages  as  Hebrews  xii.  22- 
27;   1    Peter   iii.    19,   22;   Ephes,    \x    12  f.. 
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1.  9  f.,  iii.  3,  On  the  other  haiid  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  ii.  1-12 — 
the  only  section  which  is  not  derived  from  I 
Thessalonians — the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  and  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  are  all  hiU  of  the 
apocalyptic  spirit.  Indeed,  in  the  first  and  last 
at  least  of  these  three  late  epistles  the  great 
apostles  of  the  past  are  represented,  in  true 
apocalyptic  fasliion,  as  revealing  mysteries 
mth  ft  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  faced  a  later  generation. 

But  the  Christians  were  also  acquainted  with 
Jewish  apocalypses.  Accoi-ding  to  Origen, 
1  Cor.  ii.  9  comes  from  the  Apocalypse  of 
Elijah  and  likewise  2  Tim.  Jii.  8  from  another 
apocalypse,  (n  St  Jude  9,  14,  apocalypses  are 
quoted.  Papias  (about  150)  even  quotes  a  pass- 
age from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  as  a  saying 
of  our  Lord.  In  later  days  Jewish  apocalypses 
were  edited  in  a  more  or  less  Christian 
sense.  Indeed,  Christians  themselves  produced 
apocalj'pses — such  as  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
Peter,   which   was  written   probably    in    the 
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East  Bt  a  much  later  date  ;  also  the  Roman 
work  *'  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  which  is 
however  somewliat  distinct  in  character  from 
the  ordinary  apocal)*pse ;  and  above  all  our 
Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John. 

This  Christian  Apocalypse  manife^fts  in  a 
specially  distinct  form  the  common  character- 
istics of  all  apocalypses — that  artificial  inter- 
minghng  of  imagery  from  the  most  different 
sources,  that  want  of  continuity  which  prevents 
al)  comprehension  of  Uie  work  as  a  consistent 
whole  and  renders  whole  passages  absolutely 
imintelUgible  in  the  situation  presupposed  by 
their  context.  In  contrast  to  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  built  accoi-ding  to  a  definite 
plan  and  in  one  consistent  style,  this  book  may 
be  compared  to  some  castle  which  for  centuries 
has  gradually  extended  itself  as  the  formation 
of  the  ground  and  the  existing  buildings 
allowed,  where  tower  cro\vds  upon  tower, 
courtyard  succeeds  courtyard,  gable  rises  above 
gable  in  quaint  confusion,  where  passages  run 
up  and  down,  in  and  out,   so  that  one  can 
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H  scarcely  find  one's  way,  with  here  and  there 

H  niches  in  tlie  half-light  where  upon  the  walls 

H  appear  pictures  dim  with  age,  often  gi-otesque. 

H  often  gloomy,  concerning  many  of  which  noite 

H  can  tell  whom   they  represent.      Sometimes 

H  the  forms  are  gentle  and  attractive,  sometimes 

H  they  are  stern  and  tenible. 

H  If  we  read,  for  example,  the  letters  to  the 

H  Seven    Churches  in   chaps,   ii.-iii.   and    then 

■  chaps,  xii.-xiii..  we  feel  ourselves  in  two  differ- 

I  ent  worlds  were  it  not  that  over   them   both 

H  stretches  the  same  bright  heaven.     The  forms, 

I  the  imagery,  the  interests,  the  tendencies  are 

H  different  in  each  case.     Here  l)laxes  the  flame 

H  of  fanaticism  ^there  breathe  soft  and  gentle 

H  breezes.      Here    all    seems    so    strange,    so 

H  Oriental — there  so  ^liliar,  so  Western,  if  we 

H  may  use  the  word.     It  was  long  before  scholai's 

H  discovered  the  solution  of  this  enigma.     We 

H  now  know  that  the  Cliristian  author  of  this 

"  book  has  not  only  derived  from  Judaism  liis 

^  literary   form,   his   fantastic  imagery,  and  his 

H  peculiai-  tendency,  but  that  he  has  even  in- 
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coqwrated  into  his  work  a  Jewish  writing,  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.     Accordingly  this  book  b 
the  first  instance  of  a  later  phenomenon  which, 
as  we  have  said,  constantly  repeated  itself  in 
later  days.     Very  diverse  opinions  still  exist  as 
to  the  unity  and  extent  of  the  Jewish  portions 
of  the  Rook  of  Ke%-elation,  but  their  actual 
presence  is  beyond  dispute.     For  instance  in 
chap.  xii.  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  which  for 
Christians  lay  in  the  past,  is  proclaimed  as  a 
promise.      Of  course    a    Jewish    Apocalypse 
could  not  be  accepted  into  a  book  written  for 
Christians  without  occasional  alterations  in  text, 
but  if  this  be  once  admitted  then  there  is  no 
inoi-e  difficulty   in  perceiving  that  the  main 
portion  of  the  book,  from  chap.  viii.  on  towards 
the  end,  is  a  Jewish  work  in  which  here  aiKl 
there  Christian  light  and  shade  is  worked  into 
the  Jewish   pictures.     And  in  this  procedure 
the  Christian  editor  has  employed  quite  simple 
expedients   which   he  for  the  most  part  uses 
again  and  again.     Thus  from  his  repertory  of 
Christian  symbolism  he  inserts  "the    Lamb" 
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for  Christ  wherever  Christian  ideas  demanded 
it.  No  defect  in  the  picture  ever  results  from 
the  removal  of  this  term  and  its  corresponding 
idea.  One  need  only  make  an  experiment 
ivith  xii.  11,  xiii.  8,  xiv.  10,  xv.  8,  xvii.  14. 
Often  indeed  its  insertion  creates  monstrosi- 
ties that  are  intolerable  even  in  the  case  of 
apocalyptic  fantasy:  such  are  "The  Marriage 
of  the  T,amb"  (xix.  7),  "The  Bride— the  Wife 
of  the  Lamb"  (xxi.  9).  "The  Book  of  Life 
of  the  Lamb  "  (xiii.  8.  xxi.  27 :  in  xiii.  8  it 
might  seem  that  in  the  present  text  the  words 
"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world "  are  to 
be  joined  with  the  word  "  slain  "),  "  Tlie  Glory 
of  God  did  Ughten  it  (the  heavenly  Jerusalem) 
and  the  lamp  thereof  is  the  Lamb  "  (xxi.  23 ; 
cf.  xxii.  S).  Religious  custom  which  has 
endeared  such  phrases  to  us  has  often  hidden 
from  us  their  inward  impossibility.  But  still 
more  often  it  is  quite  obvious  to  us  tliat  the 
idea  of  tlie  Lamb  is  intei"po!ated  into  a 
passage ;  thus  in  xii.  22,  "  The  Lord  God, 
the  Almighty  is  their  temple  and  the  Lamb  " ; 
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in  XXL   3,  "  The  Throne  of  God  and   of  the 
Lamb."      One    who    is    Almighty     can     be     . 
pictured  as  a  Temple,  but  not  so   a   lorab ;  ■ 
a  throne  befits  the  idea  of  God  but  not  the 
idea  of  a  lamb.  ■ 

Similarly  the  name  Christ  is  occasionally 
inserted  ;  thus  in  xi.  15,  where  a  Christian 
would  never  have  applied  to  God  the  term 
"our  Lord"^the  favourite  title  for  Christ 
and  that  too  in  close  connection  with  the 
words  "  His  Christ " ;  and  agaui  the  singular 
number  in  the  following  words  "  and  He 
shall  reign,"  show's  that  two  rulers  of  the 
kingdom  had  not  been  before  mentioned. 
The  idea  tliat  is  here  interpolated  comes  fironi 
xii.  10,  where  it  is  consistent  with  the  context 
as  also  in  xx.  4.  Moreover,  the  name  "  Word 
of  God"  (xix.  18)  evidently  does  not  belong 
to  the  original  form  of  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs;  for  according  to  verse  12  no  one 
knows  the  name,  and  if  the  prophet  had 
intended  to  interpret  it  he  would  not  have 
inserted  a,  description  of  the  clothing  between 
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the  interpretation  of  the  name  and  lus  descrip- 
tion of  the  diadems  bearing  the  name.  Similar 
siioniaHes  accompjmy  two  occurrences  of  the 
;wOTd  "Apostles."  On  the  first  occasion 
(xviii.  20)  "  the  Apostles  "  can  well  be  omitted 
between  "  the  Saints  "  and  "  the  Prophets," 
seeing  that  in  other  places  (xi.  18,  xvi.  6, 
xviii.  24)  "Saints  and  Prophets"  is  shown  to 
be  a  fixed  formula,  while  in  Ephes.  n.  20 
"  Apostles  and  Prophets "  is  shown  to  have 
been  a  Christian  formida.  On  the  second 
occasion  (xxi.  14)  they  spoil  the  metaphor. 
If  the  gates  or  the  angels  at  them  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  then  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
that  unite  them  caniiot  bear  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Laiiib.  We  note 
moreover  that  these  foimdations  are  described 
afterw»i-ds  and  that  n  separate  precious  stone 
is  assigned  to  each  of  them.  Again  in  chaps. 
viii.-xxii.  we  often  meet  with  a  formula  which 
has  probably  been  inseited  by  tlie  Christian 
editor,  in  order  to  Christianise  his  work.     It 
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occurs  in  i.  9  and  vL  9,  where  the  Christians 
arc  said  to  suffer  "for  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  It  stands  in  the 
reverse  order  in  xx.  4,  where  it  lias  not  in  the 
least  been  prepared  for  by  cliaps.  xiii.-xix., 
and  where  if  omitted  it  would  not  be  missed. 
But  it  is  possible  that  this  phrase  may  liave 
been  based  upon  the  vocabulary'  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalypse,  if  indeed  the  words  of  xii.  11 
"  for  the  word  of  their  testimony '"  belong  to 
this  writing.  (Cf.  however  our  remarks  later.) 
Likewise  in  xix.  10  the  phrase  "  the  testi- 
mony" is  found,  here  only  with  the  epithet 
"of  Jesus,"  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
exactly  similar  passage  xxii.  9.  It  seems  that 
"the  testimony"  belonged  to  the  original 
Jewish  Apocalypse,  while  the  note  which 
follows  and  expounds  the  idea  that  has  been 
now  altered  by  the  addition  of  the  epithet 
belongs,  together  with  the  epithet,  to  the 
Christian  editor.  This  view  is  supported  by 
xi.  7.  We  cannot  decide  for  certain  whether 
in  xii.  17  and  xiv.  12  tlie  whole  plirase  "  which 
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keep  the  commandments  of  God  and  hold 
the  testimony  (the  faith)  of  Jesus,"  or  only 
the  second  clause,  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Christian  editor.  The  fii-st  clause  is  shown 
by  1  John  iii.  24  and  v.  2  J\  to  belong  to 
the  Johannine  vocabularj',  but  it  may  also 
Iiave  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  Apocalypse. 
We  may,  however,  be  quite  certain  that  the 
words  of  xvii.  6  "  and  of  the  blood  of  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus "  are  an  interpolation  due 
to  the  Christian  editor,  for  the  reference  to 
Jesus  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  whole 
context. 

Beside  these  isolated  phrases  whose  inter- 
polation gives  a  different  significance  to  the 
whole  scene,  wc  find  only  verj'  few  passages 
where  Christian  thoughts  or  conceptions 
surprise  us  by  their  appearance  in  a  world 
of  alien  ideas.  In  the  Hrst  place,  xvii.  14  is 
certainly  not  original  in  its  present  context. 
The  anticipation  of  the  great  title  which  is 
introduced  witli  such  solemnity  in  xix.  16,  is 
as  improbable  as  its  application  to  a  lamb    is 
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uiinattiral :  and  the  announcement  of  a 
victorious  conflict  of  this  Lamb  with  the 
Beast  spoiU  by  anticipation  the  grand  effect 
of  the  scene  depicted  in  xix.  11,  As  in  xii. 
11,  the  Christians  are  represented  as  having  a 
share  In  the  victory.  But  xii.  11  is  without 
doubt  a  Christian  interpolation,  since  the  ideft 
of  a  victory  won  by  the  Christians  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  context,  while  the  expressi(»i 
"the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  appears  elsewhere 
only  in  vii.  14,  and  the  words  "they  loved 
not  their  life  even  unto  death "  remind  us  of 
St  John  xii.  25  and  Rev.  ii.  10.  Next  tt  is  a 
question  whether  tlie  whole  section  xiv.  1-5, 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  context, 
does  not  belong  to  the  Christian  editor. 
However,  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  just  here  is 
itself  only  a  mosaic  of  passages  very  loosely 
connected  together.  If  xiv.  1-5  belonged  to 
the  original  Jewish  source,  then  in  verse  1  "  a 
lamb"  must  be  read  for  "the  I-,amb,"  and 
what  follows  must  be  read  in  an  abbreviated 
form — "  which  have  a  name  written  on  Uieir 
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H  foreheads ''  corresponding  to  xix.  12;  and  in 
H  verse  4  we  must  delete  "  and  unto  the  Lamb  " 
Hat  the  end,  and  aUo  the  words  "these  are 
fthey  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
He  goeth."  which  as  they  stand  come  too 
early  in  the  passage.  Then  this  section 
H  might  well  be  the  ori^al  source  of  the 
'  metaphor  of  "the  Lamb"  which  dominates 
^the  imagination  of  the  Christian  editor. 
H     The    remaining    passages    of    a    Christian 

■  tendency  in  chaps.   viii.-xii,  probably  belong 
"not  to  this  first  Christian  editor  but  to  a  Knal 

editor,  who  gave  its  present  fonn  to  tJie  original 

H  Revelation  of  St  .John  which  began  with  i.  4 

.     and  included  the  Jewish   Apocalj-pse.     That 

^the  book  received  such  a  final  revision  before 

it  attained  wide  publicity  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  shown  above  (pp.  3:i7j'.),  this  revision  can 

be  traced  at  the  beginning  and   end  of  the 

book.      In  i.   1-3  this  final  editor  gives  the 

book   an    ampUlied   title,   and   invokes   upon 

the  i-eaders  a  blessing  which   appears   to  be 

^imitated  ^m  the  concluding  section  (xx.  7) 

■  23 
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of  the  book  he  is  editing.     At  the    end    he 
attaches  a  warning  (xxv,  18  J\)  In  which  he 
betrays  what   he    himself  has    done,  though 
he  knew  that  he  was  justified  in  doing  it — 
the  warning  against  any  alteration,  »-hcther 
by  addition  or  subtraction,  in  the  form  he  bad 
given  to  the  book.     In  verse  20  he  therefore 
repeats  the  concluding  knell  of  verses  7  and 
12,  and  removes  to  the  end  the  final  greeting 
(21)  which  probably  belonged  to  the  original 
Apocalypse,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  i.  4-6, 
and  indeed  closely  agreeing  with   the   greet- 
ing of  Hebrews  xiii.  25.     On  the  other  hand 
the    verses    from    xxii.  11,  or  at   least    from 
veise   14  onwards,  may  be  ejacutationv  and 
words  of  warning  attached  to   the  work  by 
owners  or  readers  of  the  book  which  the  editor 
shrank  from  deleting.     For  verses  14  y^  only 
emphasise    once    again    impressive     phrases 
from  vii.  14;  xxii.  2;  xxi.  12  f.,  27,  8:  verse 
16a  is  a  generaUsation  of  xxi.   6  connecting 
with  i.  1,  and  emphasising  the  Seven  Epistles 
of  chaps,  ii-iii.  (here  regarded  as  addressed 
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the  readers)  as  the  most  important  part  of 
tlie  book ;  verse  I6/»  is  a  reminiscence  of  v.  5, 
iL  28 ;  verse  17  of  xiv.  13,  xxi.  9,  6,  St  John 
viL  37.  Verses  12-18  may  likewise  be  only  a 
collection  of  marginal  notes,  verse  12  derived 
from  xxii.  7,  iii.  11,  ii-  33  (cf.  Isaiah  xl.  10), 
and  verse  13  from  xxi.  6,  i.  17,  ii.  8.  And 
moreover,  the  strange  exhortation  of  verse  11, 
which  would  seem  to  be  in  a  more  intelligible 
position  after  verse  12,  may  also  have 
originated  in  some  reader  who  had  Daniel 
xii.  lU  in  his  mind. 

These,  however,  are  questions  which  do  not 
affect  the  character  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  possibility  that  the 
editor  who  has  attached  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion to  the  Book  of  Revelation  may  also 
have  interpolated  passages  in  the  text  of  the 
book,  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  tliat  he  has  done  so. 
We  discover  liis  hand  most  clearly  in  short 
notes,  explaining  expressions  whose  signifi- 
cance he  thinks  the  readers  would  not  under- 
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stand,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  accom- 
modated to  the  grammatical  construction  of 
tlie  whole  pjissage.  Such  are: — the  explana- 
tory notes  V.  6. 8 ;  xxi.  8,  which  are  insei'ted  in 
tiie  form  of  a  relative  clause  ;  probably  also  the 
note  of  XX.  14  introduced  by  the  words  "this 
is " ;  the  qualifying  clause  in  the  nominative 
case  "  wliich  cometh  down  from  Heaven  from 
my  God  "  (iii.  12  from  xxi.  2) ;  "  the  old  serpent 
(xx.  2  from  xii.  9)  which  is  the  devil  and 
Satan"  (both  these  terms,  which  were  in  use 
among  early  Christians,  have  also  probably 
been  inserted  by  this  editor  in  xii.  y) ;  the  notes 
of  xix.  8,  10,  and  perhaps  also  of  ix.  19.  which 
are  introduced  by  the  word  "  for  "  ;  the  gloss 
in  xi.  8, "  where  also  tlieir  Lord  was  crucified  "  ; 
and  perhajw  also  the  expknation  of  the  Taber- 
nacle in  xiii.  6,  Moreover,  some  other  notices 
tending  to  edification  give  rise  to  the  impression 
that  they  have  been  added  by  a  reader  who 
was  probably  the  Hnal  editor.  Again  in  xxi. 
5-6,  "  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  tlirone  said : 
See,  I   make  all  things  ne»-,"  and  "  And  he 
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said  :  They  are  come  to  pass,"  two  sentences 
which  sound  the  solemn  knell  of  a  departing 
world,  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
clause  which  seems  derived  from  xix.  9.  Also 
xiii.  sy.  breaks  the  context  and  seems  to  be  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Christian  reader,  like 
xxii.  11.  The  exclamation  at  the  end  of  verse 
10,  "  Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the 
saints,"  may  be  derived  from  xiv.  12  ;  while 
the  addition  of  "  faith  "  in  the  former  passage 
may  have  given  occasion  in  xiv.  12  to  the 
substitution  of  "faith"  for  "testimony"  in 
the  characteristic  phrase  of  the  author  of  the 
Christian  Apocalypse,  which  is  here  shown  by 
its  nominatival  construction  to  be  a  marginal 
note  of  the  final  editor.  Further,  some 
beatitudes  which  perhaps  have  their  original 
in  xix.  9  and  xxii.  7  are  suspicious  seeing  that 
they  disturb  the  context ;  such  are : — xvi. 
15,  where  the  beatitude  is  besides  introduced 
by  a  reminiscence  of  iil.  S,  which  echoes  of 
a  saying  of  our  I^ord  (St  I^ukc  xii.  39);  so 
also  XX.  6,  and  perhaps  xiv.  18.     Ftnally,  the 
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collection  of  passages  from  St  Matt.  xxiv.  80. 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  i.  4,  and  iv.  8,  which  appears  at 
\.  7  f,  and  is  out  of  connection  there,  would 
seem  to  have  been  origiimlly  a  marginal  note. 
Some  of  these  interpolations,  so  far  as  they  are 
found  in  chaps,  vtii.-xxii.,  may  not  be  due  to 
the  final  editor,  but  may  h&ve  been  ali-eady 
inserted  by  the  author  of  the  Chri.<jtian 
Apocalypse.  Tliis  is  a  matter  that  van  scarcely 
be  definitely  settled,  nor  does  its  decision  affect 
the  main  question. 

If  we  now  delete  these  insignificant  items 
we  have  in  viii.  1-xxii.  5  an  apocalypse  in 
no  point  dis~tinct  from  other  Jewish  apoca- 
lypses, and  showing  in  its  construction  and 
in  its  whole  material  absolutely  no  trace  of 
characteristically  Christian  ideas.  Whether 
this  Apocalypse  already  existed  as  a  whole 
when  it  was  incorporated  into  the  work  of 
John,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Apocalypse, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  is,  however, 
the  simplest  hypothesis,  nor  can  any  weighty 
objection  be  brought  against  it.     Naturally  this 
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Apocalypse,  like  others  of  its  kind,  is  not  an 
homogeneous  work  but  is  composed  of  all 
manner  of  traditional  apocalyptic  material. 
Nevertheless  we  trace  in  it  a  distinct  develop- 
ment of  events ;  and  the  compilation  of  sueh 
a  book  consisting  of  passages  of  the  most 
varied  origin,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  con- 
siderable Christian  element,  is  only  probable 
as  the  work  of  a  Jewish  author— indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  intelligible  as  tlie  work  of  a 
Christian. 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  chaps,  viii.- 
xxii.  were  originally  a  Jewish  production  which 
has  been  edited  in  many  parts  in  a  Christian 
sense,  still  the  Christian  author  by  incorporating 
this  writing  into  the  literature  of  Christendom 
and  by  leaving  much  in  it  unchanged,  has  de- 
clared his  beUef  in  its  main  substance.  Hence  a 
sketch  of  this  Jewish  Apocalypse  comes  within 
the  province  of  the  historian  of  Primitive 
^  Christian  Literature.  We  must  leave  out  of 
H  account  tJie  question  whetJier  the  banning 
H  of  this  Apocal}'p6e  has  come  down  to  us  un* 
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altered.     The  section   vii.  1-12  at  all  events 
belongs  to  it,  for   the  scenes  describing'  the 
opening  of  the  seals  were  evidently  composed 
by  the  Christian  author  (John)  to  form  a  transi- 
tion from  his  own  work  to  the  incorporated 
Jewish  work,  and  the  idea  of  the  sealing  of  the 
144,000  does  not  harmonise  well  with  that  of 
the  unsealing  of  the  book ;   and  besides,  the 
whole  thought  of  the  section  is  Jewish.     More- 
over, seeing  that  the    introductory  scene  of 
this  section  is  in  close  connection  \tith  tlie 
tremendous  convulsions  of  nature  depicted  in 
vi.   12-17,  we  may  conjecture  that  all   that 
John  introduces  in  connection  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal  was  the  overture  to  the 
Jewish   Apocalj-pse.     It  is   in   favour  of  this 
view  that  Wnd  descriptions  of  convulsions  in 
tlie  realm  of  nature,  such  as  tliose  of  vi,  12-17, 
which  are  practicjdly  made  up  of  quotations 
from    the    prophets,    are    a    very    favourite 
ingredient   of  Jewish    apocalpytic    literature. 
Of  course  here  also  "the  I^mb"  of  verses  9 
and  10,  as  verse   12  clearly   shows,   must  be 
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deleted  as  an  interpolation  of  John  tJie 
Christian  author;  while  verses  18-17  are  his 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  initial  vision, 
and  viii.  1  is  interpolated  by  him,  again  serv- 
ing to  unite  his  work  with  the  Jewish  writing. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  these  mighty 
convulsions  in  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
sealing  of  the  Israelites  who  are  to  be  saved 
out  of  all  lands,  form  the  prelude  to  this  Jewish 
apocalyptic  drama  which  opens  with  seven 
trumpet'blasts.  The  colourless  events,  taken 
from  the  traditional  repertory  of  apocalyptic 
literature  which  accompany  the  first  four 
blasts  (viii.  C-13),  only  form  the  introduction, 
as  is  shown  by  the  three  woes  of  tlie  flying 
eagle  (viii.  13).  which  prepare  for  the  three 
following  blasts.  The  fifth  and  sixth  blasts 
then  aiuiouace  a  sAvage  host  with  Apollyon 
the  des"troyer  as  their  leader,  in  which  the 
Parthians  are  probably  depicted  (ix.  1-12),  and 
an  allied  army  of  ghastly  .spirits  (ix.  18-21) 
whose  fearful  ravages  have  no  effect  in  turn- 
ing Rome  from  idolatry  and  from  all  manner  of 
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wickedness.  Just  as  the  last  three  blasts  were 
prepared  for  by  the  scene  of  the  flying  eagle 
(viii.  13),  so  now  the  yet  more  solemn  scene  of 
the  book  that  is  devoured  (x.  1-11)  leads  up  to 
the  climax  of  the  last  tnimpct-blast.  But 
first  comes  the  scene  of  the  two  witnesses 
(xi.  1-1-*).  again  evidently  a  piece  by  itself 
that  has  only  been  inserted  here  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Now  at  last,  with 
the  seventh  bhist  (xi.  15),  begins  the  Messianic 
epoch  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  hymns  of 
-verses  15  and  17^1  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (19).  The  first  act 
comprises  the  birth  of  Messiah  and  His 
persecution  by  the  de\Tl,  who  has  been  driven 
from  heaven  (xii  1-17),  and  by  the  Roman 
Empire  together  with  all  the  powers  of 
heathendom,  to  which  the  devil  has  committed 
his  authority  (xiii.  1-18).  If  xiv.  1-,1  belongs 
to  the  Jewish  Apocalj*pse.  then  Messiah  now 
appears  upon  Mount  Zion  in  likeness  of  a 
Lamb  {in  contrast  to  the  beast  which 
personifies  tlie   Roman  Empire),  and   round 
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Him  are  gathered  the  144.000  who  have 
been  sealed.  The  second  act  deals  with  the 
judgment  upon  Rome  (here  named  Babylon), 
which  is  announced  in  xiv.  6-13.  This  judg- 
ment is  consummated  by  means  of  the  out- 
pouring of  seven  viaLs  of  wTath  (xv.  1),  and  is 
introduced  by  the  hymn  of  the  victors  (xv. 
2-4),  which  forms  as  it  were  an  anticipatory 
overture.  The  first  four  vials  again  introduce 
^  the  formal  terrors  of  the  ordinary-  apocalypse 
■"{xv.  5-xvi.  9).  With  the  fifth,  however,  dark- 
ness settles  down  upon  the  impenitent  throne 
of  Rome   (xvl    10/).     With   the  sixth  the 

I  kings  of  the  East  approach  from  the  Euphrates 
(xvi.  12).  Rome  summons  the  whole  world 
to  her  side  against  them  (xvi.  18/).  The 
battlefield  where  the  opposing  armies  meet  is 
called  Harmagedon  (xvi.  16).  AVith  tlie  out- 
pouring of  the  seventh  vial  the  cities  of  the 
heathen  fall  and  Rome  is  divided  into  three 
parts  {x>i.  17-21  :  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
three  opposing  emperors  Galba,  Otho.  and 
Vitellius).     And  now  the  storm  of  judgment 
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breaks  over  liome  (xvii.  1-xix.  10).  The 
beast,  without  doubt  Nero  (xvii.  18,  17).  in 
alliance  with  the  ten  kings  of  the  East 
(xvii.  12),  completes  the  work  of  destruction. 
W'^hilst  the  world  is  filled  with  mourning 
(xviii.  9-19)  the  Jews  now  rejoice  in  the  day 
of  vengeance  upon  their  cruel  enemies 
(xviii.  1-8,  20;  xix.  a).  That  die  overthrow 
is  final  i-s  shown  by  the  curse  (xviii.  21-24) 
and  the  hymn  of  triumph  (xix.  1-8).  The 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  now 
forms  the  third  act,  which  is  announced  by  the 
Hallelujah  (xix.  6-8)  and  the  scene  9-10.  From 
the  opened  heavens  appears  the  King  of  kings 
and  I  <ord  of  lords  riding  upon  a  white  horse. 
with  the  armies  of  heaven  (xix.  11-16)  to 
destroy  the  victors  (17-21).  Now  Satan  also 
is  Iwund  (xx.  1-8).  For  a  thousand  years  the 
faithful  reign  with  Messiah  over  the  earth 
(4-6) ;  tlien  comes  the  last  decisive  conflict  with 
Satan,  who  has  been  released,  and  with  the  con- 
federate nations  Gog  and  Magog  whom  he  has 
called  to  his  aid  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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[t  ends    with   tiieir  destruction  and   Satan's 

[everlasting  impnsoiiment  in   the  lake  of  lire 

j[xx.  7—10).     Now  the  dead  are  raised  and  the 

yudgment  isset(U-15).     And  the  great  drams 

;loses  with  the  renewal  of  the  world  (xxi.  1-5) 

^hicli    has  its   centre    in    the   new   Jerusalem 

[(xxL  9-xxii.  5). 

It  is  a  noble  drama  that  we  have  before  us. 
'one   which,  in  spite  of  the  fixed   traditional 
,  fomi  of  much  of  its  material,  shows  wonderful 
msisteney  in  its  development     It  is  indeed 
most   precious  jewel   in  the   glittering 
necklace  of  .Jewish  apocalj-pses. 

I  No  trait  in  its  imagery  leads  us  beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  Jerusalem  or  the  year  of  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus.  The  tone 
is  one  of  the  bitterest  des-pair  which  has  lost 
all  hope  in  human  power  and  looks  for  help 
only  from  the  powers  of  the  world  above. 
Nero  with  the  Parthians  must  overthrow  Rome, 
then  Messiah  will  destroy  him.  The  Jews 
must  meanwhile  wait  and  pray  with  patience 
[and  allow  themselves  to  he  slaughtered.     The 
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date  of  the  book  can  be  exactly  detennined. 
According  to  chap.  xi.  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  foe;  but  the  Temple 
still  holds  out  and  the  author  is  sure  that  it 
will  not  fall.  This  Apocalypse  was  therefore 
written  between  May  and  ^Vugust  of  the 
year  70  A.u. 

Twenty  years  later  the  Christians,  those  'iS 
least  of  ttie  province  of  Asia,  found  themselves 
in  a  very  bimilar  situation.  They  were 
devoted  to  dcsti'uction  unless  they  joined  in 
worship  of  the  Emperor.  The  deadly  foe  is 
again  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  head,  this 
time  Domitian.  Chiist  their  Lord  delays  His 
Coming.  The  yearning  prayer  "Come  I.ord 
Jesus "  nms  through  their  ranks.  '*  See  I 
come  quickly "  sounds  the  answer  to  their 
faitli.  What  light  must  have  been  thrown 
upon  this  situation  by  the  Apocalypse  which 
once  sought  to  bring  consolation  to  the  Jews 
during  the  terrihle  summer  months  of  the  year 
70  A.U.I  Surely  all  those  fervent  and  daring 
hopes  which  had  not  then  been  realised  must 
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now  be  fulfilled.  So  long  as  their  fulfilment 
ras  delayed  the  book  was  like  an  unexecuted 
kment  sealed  with  seven  seals.  It  now 
&Ils  into  the  hands  of  a  Chrisiiati  named 
John ;  now  the  seven  seats  are  about  to 
be  broken.    In  the  signs  of  the  times  he  sees 

»&s  it  were  the  breaking  of  the  seals — tliat  is. 
the  approacliiug  fulfilment  of  the  apocalyptic 
vision.     Of  course  this  vision  must  be  rightly 
understood.     It  is  concerned  not  with  tlie  Jews 
[but  witli  the  Christians,  the  true  heirs  of  the 
promise ;  indeed,  in  their  obstinate  persecution 
>f   the    Christians    the    Jews    have   liitherto 
[shown  thenuielves  to  be  a  Synagogue  of  Satan 
|(ii.  9.  iii.  9). 

And  now  tiiis  John,  whose  devoted  adherence 
(to  tlie  faith  of  Jesus  has  involved  him  in 
banishment  to  Patmos  (i.  9),  is  himself  rapt 
jjkaway  by  the  apocaljrptic  spirit  He  himself 
"  receives  similar  revelations  to  confirm  Iiim  in 
the  right  understanding  of  that  iVpocalypse 
I  and  in  the  certainty  that  its  prophecies  would 
:ach    fulfilment.      He    dedicates   his   whole 
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wurk  to  the  churches  of  the  seven  cities  of 
the  province  of  Asia  (i.  4-6).  This  dedication 
broadens  out  into  seven  earnest  faitliful  letters 
to  these  churches  which  clearly  reflect  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  each  (ii.  1-iii.  22),  and 
which  his  Lord  as  it  were  dictates  to  him  in 
a  glorious  vuiion  which  he  experiences  one 
Sunday  (i.  9-20).  Then  a  new  vision  (iv.  1-11) 
fomis  tlie  transition  to  the  scene  of  the  unsealing 
of  tJie  Apocalj-pse  (v.  1-14).  The  breaking 
of  the  first  four  seals  introduces  in  each  case 
only  onlinary  apocalyptic  occurrences  pictured 
in  the  well-known  scenes  of  the  four  horsemen 
(vi.  1-8) — like  the  first  four  ti-umpet-blasts  and 
vials  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse.  With  the 
breaking  of  the  fifth  seal  the  martjTs  that  have 
been  slain  receive  white  robes,  and  are  comforted 
by  being  told  that  they  need  only  rest  yet  a 
little  time  before  their  number  should  be 
fulfilled  (vi.  9-11),  And  now — if  our  former 
attempt  to  discover  tlie  beguming  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalj-pse  is  correct — with  the  breaking  of 
the  sixth  seal  the  introductoiy  vision  of  that 
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[Apocalypse  opens  before  us  (vi.  12-viL  12). 
One  of  the  elders  of  ehap.  iv.  gives  John  its  right 
interpretation.  At  the  breaking  of  the  seventh 
Bseal  there  is  at  first  a  long  silence  (viii.  1); 
then  the  drama  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse 
opens  with  the  seven  trumpet-blasts.  When 
this  is  brought  to  its  conclusion  at  xxii.  fl, 
there  follows  a  strong  affirmation  timt  all  is 
true  and  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  "  Bles.sed 
is  he  that  keepeth  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book"  {xxii.  6  /).  Then  John  yet 
again  appears  before  his  readers  and  relates — 
still  keeping  to  the  simile  of  the  sealing  of  the 
Jemsh  Apocjilj-pse — that  it  had  been  told  him 
"Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  hand "  (8-10). 
Whether  in  the  following  verses  this  or  that 
trait,  and  also  most  probably  verse  21,  belongs 
to  John,  or  whether  all  belongs  to  the  final 
editor,  is  a  question  which,  as  we  have  sbown 
above,  must  be  left  open. 

Thus  Christendom  came  by  its  Apocalypse 
and  therewith  entered  uiion  tlie  inheritance  of 
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a  tangled  mass  of  Jewish  fantasies,  which  ever 
lure  the  iinagiiiatiou  into  an  imsubstatitial 
cloudiand— a  confused  medley  of  symbolism 
glowing  through  and  through  with  the  hot 
colours  of  human  passion,  though  somewhat 
softened  under  the  brush  of  the  Christian 
artists  who  appropriated  it,  which  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  bizai-re  is  happily  not  wanting  iam 
a  certain  trait  of  grandeur.  But  therewith™ 
Christendom  also  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  symbolic  pictures  of  tlie  aims  of  all  human 
yearning  and  endeavour,  of  refined  and 
etherialised  beauty,  such  as  piety  purified  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction  can  alone  create, 
which  have  ever  shone  and  do  still  shine  like 
the  stars  in  heaven  to  guide  the  faithful  in 
their  earthly  pilgrimage  towards  eternity. 
These  Jewish  fantasies  impelled  a  Christian 
of  wonderfiil  power  and  purity  of  imagination 
to  creations  no  less  noble,  which  in  refined 
taste  and  sense  of  harmony  are  far  superior 
to  the  Jewish  work  which  gave  the  impetus 
to  their  production.     Indeed   the  epistles  to 
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he  Seven  Churehes — in  spite  of  an  admixture 

>f  apocalyptic    sj-nibo!s   which  just    here  are 

somewhat    awkwardly   iaserted.   and   leaving 

Hquite    out    of   account    their   importance  as 

original    authorities    for    the    history  of  the 

Ichurciies  of  Asia  Miijor  in  the  hist  decade  of 
the  first  century — in  their  combination  of 
etliical  austerity  mth  real  tenderness  and 
I  warmth  of  religious  feeling  are  worthy  to  be 
regarded  as  among  tlie  most  precious  records 
of  primitive  Chxistian  faith  and  aspiration 
afforded  us  in  the  New  Testament  More- 
jver,  these  Jewish  visions  of  mighty  events  in 
the  sphere  of  universal  liistory,  wliich  were 
lopted  by  the  Christians  just  when  they 
irere  suffering  under  the  cruel  pressure  of 
secution  at  the  hands  of  the  great  world 
"^and  its  ruling  powers,  strengthened  and 
brought  into  clearer  consciousness  among 
them  the  disposition  to  consider  their  rela- 
tion to  tbeir  social  environment — a  disposition 
^pvhich  is  inaniiested  in  the  other  documents  of 
the  period  of  Domitiau  that  we  Iiave  already 
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discussed.  They  were  thus  taught  to  think 
historically  and  to  bring  their  society  into 
connection  with  the  great  movements  of 
universal  history.  They  were  thus  prepared 
to  take  part  in  that  history,  tliough  indeed 
with  aims  that  in  many  points  originated  In 
the  Jewish  rather  than  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Finally,  through  the  influence  of 
this  book,  a  giit  from  Judaism,  the  gaze  of 
Christians,  which  in  the  development  of  the 
Gospel  Uterature  had  been  firmly  Hxed  upon 
the  mighty  past,  ever  again  turned  with 
yearning  towards  the  future;  and  thus  hope, 
the  very  hfe-breath  of  all  and  especially  of 
Christian  piety,  was  strengthened  within 
them. 

Let  us  here  conclude  with  a  brief  note  con- 
cerning the  points  in  which  the  Jewish  part 
of  our  work  is  sharply  distinguished  from  that 
belonging  to  John  the  Christian  author.  (1)^ 
Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the' 
Joliunnine  portion  are  constantly  made  accord- 
ing tu  the  Septuagint,  wliile  in  the  Jewish  por 
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tion  the  Hebrew  Text  is  taken  into  account 
(2)  The  .Johannine  sections  give  evidence  of 
tolerable  literary  skill — except  the  Address 
{i.  4-6),  which  is  evidently  written  purposely 
in  a  somewhat  disjointed  style — while  the 
Jewish  sections  are  full  of  Aramaisms  and 
grammatical  blunders.  (3)  In  the  Johannine 
sections  universalism  is  a  matter  of  course  (v.  9 
J'.,  vii  \Qff.) :  the  other  sections  are  exclusively 
Jewish.  (4)  The  former  are  bitter  only  against 
Jews,  the  latter  are  full  of  fury  but  only  against 
the  Gentiles.  (3)  The  former  speak  of  Jesus, 
the  latter  only  of  Christ.  (6)  In  the  Johan- 
nine part  Jesus,  in  the  Jewish  part  God  is  the 
Judge.  (7)  In  the  former  the  Gentiles  are 
saved,  in  the  latter  they  are  judged.  (8)  In 
the  latter  Messiah  is  a  war  lord  girt  with  the 
sword,  in  the  former  He  is  a  lamb.  (9)  In  the 
latter  He  sa^es  by  slaughter,  in  the  foi-mer  by 
His  own  death.  (10)  In  the  latter  the 
symbolism  is  taken  from  the  Temple  and  its 
services,  in  the  former  from  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  churches.     (11)  The  Johannine  part 
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has  few,  while  the  Jewish  part  has  abundant 
points  of  contact  with  other  Jewish  apocaly  pses. 
(12)  In  the  Johannine  part  actpmintance  with 
St  Paul  can  be  constantly  traced,  but  never 
the  Jewish  part. 


2.  Tii£  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ov 
St  Joitn. 

The  two  small  Epistles  which  tradition' 
assigns  to  St  John,  whose  style  indeed  marks 
them  as  belon^ng  to  the  Johannine  school. 
were  written,  as  the  address  shows,  by  a  man 
who  was  known  under  the  name  of  "  the 
Elder."  Their  similarity  is  very  striking.  In' 
the  address  of  each  the  recipient  is  assured 
that  tlie  Elder  "loves  him  (her)  in  truth "^ 
both  begin  with  the  statement  that  the  WTJter" 
rejoices  greatly  in  his  friend's  walk  in  tlie 
truth ;  while  at  the  end  of  both,  just  before 
the  concluding  greetings  and  with  very  slight 
verbal  variation,  we  read  that  the  author  had 
yet  many  things  to  write,  but  would  not  write 
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them  with  pen  and  ink  since  he  hoped  to 
come  himself  shortly  and  to  speak  face  to 
fece.  This  is  more  strange  in  that  iis  regards 
the  reSt  of  their  content,  which  deals  with 
verj'  concrete  questions,  these  letters  are 
sharply  distinct  from  one  another.  One  is 
directed  to  a  Church  and  all  its  members  tinder 
the  name  of  *'  an  elect  lady  and  her  children," 
the  otlier  is  a  purely  personal  letter  to  a 
certain  Gains ;  hence  in  the  first  letter  the 
address  is  long  and  solemn  in  tone,  while  in 
the  second  letter  it  is  short  and  concise.  The 
one  speaks  in  quite  general  terms  of  the  duties 
of  the  commimity.  the  other  deals  exclusively 
with  the  conduct  of  particular  personages  men- 
tioned by  name.  Nevertheless,  the  aim  which 
impelled  the  Elder  to  write  is  fiindamentidly 
the  same  in  both  cases.  In  the  general  epistle 
the  occasion  of  its  writing  is  clearly  expressed. 
False  teachers  have  arisen  who  confess  not 
Jesus  as  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  (7-9).  The 
Elder  therefore  desires  that  the  Church  should 
not  receive  such  men,  should  not  even  greet 
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them  (10/ ).  The  epistle  to  Gaius  assures  the 
recipient  that  he  does  well  in  showing  hospitality 
to  the  brethren  and  setting  them  forwsn) 
on  their  journey,  seeing  that  they  journeyed 
"for  the  sake  of  the  Name."  The  writer 
states  that  he  has  also  wi-itten  a  letter  to  the 
Church  (9).  However  a  certain  Diotrephes, 
who  wishesto  keep  for  himself  the  pre-eminence. 
rejects  the  inter^'ention  of  the  writer  and  his 
friends,  receives  not  the  brethren,  and  hinders 
other!)  from  doing  so  (10).  Demetrius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  quite  another  character;  he 
has  the  best  witness  (12).  The  greeting  passes 
only  from  friends  to  friends  (14).  The  simi- 
larity of  the  two  epistles  makes  it  very 
probable  that  they  stand  in  close  relationship 
to  one  another.  The  explanation  that  this 
similarity  is  due  to  the  rigid  habit  of  old  age 
leaves  out  of  account  the  liveliness  of  style  and 
wealth  of  expression  which  characterise  the 
main  portions  of  each  epistle.  The  tnie 
explanation  is  at  once  given  by  the  further 
content  of  the  two  writings.     From  this  we 
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see  that  the  two  letters  followed  one  close 
upon  the  otlier ;  the  second  to  Gaius  is  in- 
tended to  replace  the  first  which  Diotrephes 
had  intercepted.  Diotrephes  is  either  a 
partisan  of  the  false  teachers,  or  at  all  events 
an  opponent  of  the  Elder.  He  will  not  siiflFer 
the  latter  to  lecture  him  before  his  flock ;  and 
therefore  he  e%'en  denies  hospitable  reception 
in  the  Church  to  the  brethren  that  come  to 
him  with  the  Elder's  commendation.  As  the 
letter  to  the  Chiirch  did  not  attain  its  end.  the 
Elder  turns  to  a  faithful  fi-iend  in  that  Church 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  repeats  to  him  the 
personal  notices  of  his  first  letter.  While  in 
this  first  letter  he  wished  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  "the  Antichrists  "  into  the  Church, 
so  he  would  now  secure  the  admission  of 
those  holding  his  own  views.  Indeed,  one 
receives  the  impression  that  this  Diotrephes 
was  spiteful  enough  to  fulfil  the  Elder's  wish 
that  "the  Antichrists"  should  be  rejected  by 
rejecting  all  brethren  tlint  came  from  other 
churches. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  assuming  tliat  the 
situation  presupposed  in  these  epistles  is 
fictitious,  tliat  tlic  anonymous  Elder  or  the 
unnamed  Church  or  the  personages  designated 
by  name  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the 
writer.  All  is  actual  fact.  But  where  did 
it  take  place  ? — and  when  ?  The  letters 
scarcely  afford  us  sure  ground  for  an  answer 
to  these  questions,  AU  is  possible  within  the 
limits  of  "the  Johainiine  school."  Nothing 
compels  us  to  place  these  letters  at  a  late 
date.  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
already  shows  us  similar  discords  in  the 
churches.  The  heresy  that  Jesus  is  not  the 
Christ  is  the  primitive  th&sis  of  all  ad\'ersaries 
of  the  new  Christian  community.  The 
letters  make  us  acquainted  with  a  man  of 
patriarchal  authority  within  a  wide  circle,  like 
Timothy  and  Titus  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
whose  determining  influence  in  the  churches 
is  opposed  by  local  leaders. 
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8.  The  First  Epistle  ov  St  John. 

The  so-called  First  Epistle  of  St  John  neither 

bears  the  name  of  John  nor  is  it  an  epistle.     It 

continues  the  line  of  development   b^un   in 

the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  is  simply  a 

written  sermon  with   universal    address,  the 

^  most    ancient    encyclical    of    the    ChrL^ian 

B  Church.     Indeed  it  is  even  scarcely  this;  for 

Bit  is  not  an  unity  but  a  scries  of  cycles  of 

^tliought.     Yet    these    cjxles    are    so    nearly 

related  to  one  another  that  their  boundaries 

■  constantly    overlap.      The    same    ideas    and 

the  same  catchwords   repeat    themselves    in 

I  the  different  cycles.  All  individual  traits  are 
wanting ;  only  general  ideas  are  brought  into 
comparison  with  one  another.  Neverthe- 
less the  author  knows  the  readers  whom  he 
addresses,  and  he  believes  that  his  word  has 
authority  with  them.  He  often  uses  the  tii-st 
person  (ii.  1/,  12-14.  26  ;  v.  18).  He  calls  his 
readers  "Ids  children"  (ii.  1),  more  often 
simply  "children"  (il  12,  18,  28;   iil  7.  18; 
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V.  21).  also  •'  beloved  "  {ii.  7 ;  iii.  2,  21 ;  iv.  I,  7. 
II).  once  only  "brethren"  {iii.  18).  On  one 
occa-sion  lie  appeals  to  them  separately,  accord* 
ing  to  the  distinction  of  age  calling  them 
"fathers"  and  "young  men"  (ii.  IS  /".). 
However,  he  generally  prefers  to  include  his 
readers  with  himself  under  the  general  term 
"  we,"  for  to  regard  this  won!  as  referring  only 
to  the  writer  means  to  charge  him  with 
obscurity.  Nor  does  a  single  passage  give 
us  sufficient  justification  for  assuming  that 
"  we  "  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  writer  and 
a  few  like-minded  brethren  from  the  ordinary 
members  of  tlie  churches,  though  of  course 
what  is  asserted  of  "  we "  as  applied  to  the 
whole  Christian  community  does  not  all  apply 
to  each  individual  member.  Thus  it  was 
possible  for  Christendom  to  say  of  her  I-ord, 
"That  which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld 
and  our  hands  have  handled"  (i.  1 ).  even  though 
no  single  individual  now  lived  upon  earth  to 
whom  these  words  could  literally  apply. 
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Leaving  out    of   consideration    the    intro- 
ductory and  concluding  notices  (i.  1-4,  v.  14- 
iSl)  we  can  distinguish,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty^  three    cycles    of   tliought    in    this 
epistle.     (1.)  In  i.  5-ii.  28  the  idea  of  a  "heaven 
of  good  and  evil "    is  combated.     First   it  is 
shown  (i.  S-ii.  17)  that  sin  is  something  that  no 
longer  exists  for  Christians   (i.  3-ii.  2).  that 
rather  the  Christian  declares  himself  to  be  a 
Christian  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  conimand- 
.ments  of  Christ  which  are  summed  up  in  Love 
K2-11);  then  comes,  in  spite  of  the  proclama- 
[tion  of    forgiveness    of    sins,  a  most    earnest 
moral  exhortation  (12-17).     This  is  followed 
by  a  warning  against   those  who  deny  that 
iJesus  is  the  Christ  (18-28),  with  a  reference 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  to  the  Last  Day 
and  the  Second  Coming.     How  this  polemical 
part  connects  with  the  first  part  will  become 
clear  as  we  proceed.     (2.)  ii.  29-iii.  22.     Here 
tlie  claim  of  morality  is  more  sharply  defined — 
first  more  formally,  as  "doing  righteousness" 
l(iL  29-  iii  10),  with  evident  point  against  tliose 
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who  tJiought  themselves  raised  far  above  moral 
eluinis ;  theii  more  inwardly,  as  the  exercise 
of  Love  (iii.  11-18);  again  with  a  concluding 
thought  (iii.  19-22),  reminding  us  of  the  first 
cycle,  that  we  may  assure  our  heart  before 
God  even  though  our  heart  condeimi  us. 
(8.)iii.28-v.  IS.  Here  tlie  subject  of  discussion 
is  the  mutual  relationship  existing  between 
faitli  in  Jesus  as  the  Clirist  and  the  fulfilment 
of  His  command  of  love,  two  demands  which 
have  already  appeared  as  complementary 
aspects*  of  the  whole  content  of  Christianity 
(besides  ii.  18-28,  also  i.  7;  ii.  2/.,  6,  12;  iii. 
1-3,  16).  The  circles  of  thought  here  intersect 
one  another.  After  the  theme  has  been  set 
in  iii.  23 — first  (a)  it  is  emphatically  stated  (liL 
24-iv.  6}  that  the  co-existence  of  faith  and  love 
is  the  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  true  spirit 
of  God — a  thought  which  reappears  in  iv.  18 
and  V.  1,  6,  8,  10.  Then— (6)  tlie  importance 
of  loving  one  anotJier  is  discussed  from  all  liides 
(iv.  7-v.  4)— the  phrase  "to  love  one  another" 
is,  with  the  exception  of  iii.  U,  peculiar  to  the 
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third  part;  this  virtue  answers  to  the  nature 
of  God  (iv.  8-10),  and  therefore  only  he  who 
abides  in  Ix>ve  abides  in  God  (11-lG);  and 
again  we  are  told  that  such  an  one  alone  can 
stajid  in  the  Judgmental?/'.) ;  indeed,  love  for 
God  and  love  for  one  another  are  really  the 
same  thing  (iv.  19-v.  2) ;  the  concluding  verses 
v.  ^f.  sum  up  the  passage.  Finally  (c)  it  is 
shown  (V.  5-13)  how  only  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  and  fellowship  with  Him  in  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  can  render  the  sout 
capable  of  this  love.  What  now  follows  in 
V.  11—21,  like  the  conclusion  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  gives  the  impression  of  a  scries  of 
notes  or  extracts  made  by  some  reader.  The 
first  note  (14-17)  connects  with  the  end  of  the 
second  part  (iii.  21,/!),  taking  up  phrases  there- 
from. It  is  concerned  with  estabhshing  an 
exception  to  the  assurance  that  prayer  will  be 
heard,  and  in  form  and  content  it  is  distinct 
firom  the  rest  of  the  epistle  (e.g.  cf.  17  with  iii. 
4).  The  second  note  (18-20).  witli  the  words 
"we   know"   three   times    repeated,   contains 
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extracts  from  some  of  the  cliief  thoughts  of 
the  epistle,  just  as  if  some  reader  hod  wislied 
to  make  an  abstract  of  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  work.  The  first  extract  (18),  ethical 
in  its  purport,  is  from  lii.  9;  the  second  (19). 
reUgious  in  its  purport,  is  from  iv.  2 ;  while  in 
eftch  case  on  aUied  thought  is  added.  Then 
in  verse  20  the  foundation  of  the  position  of 
18-19  is  given  in  three  clauses:  the  Son 
of  God  has  come  {cf.  iv.  2) ;  He  has  given 
us  understanding  to  kjiow  Him  {cf.  m.  24, 
iv.  18) ;  we  are  in  tlim  {if.  ii.  24).  Then 
comes  a  profession  of  faith  (20</)  founded 
upon  i.  2 : — This  is  the  true  God  and 
eternal  Hfe.  Often  the  statements  of  this  last 
section  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  than  to  the  corresponduig  ones  in 
the  for^foing  epistle.  Thus  compare  verse  18 
with  St  John  xiv.  30,  verse  19  with  St  John 
xvii.  isy;,  verse  20  with  the  "  I  come"  of  St 
John  ^iii.  42 ;  again  verse  20.  "  to  know  Him 
that  is  tnic,"  with  St  John  xvii.  8,  and  with 
the  concluding  profession  of  faith  (2Ut/)  compare 
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HSt  John  vil  28.     Besides  these,  there  are  some 

■  other  expressions  which  are  alien  to  the  main 

■  portion  of  the  epistle  tliough  they  might  easily 
have  su^ested  themselves  to  the  author.  The 
connection  of  the  final  exhortation  (21)  vrith 

—  the  rest  of  the  epistle  has  always  been  felt 
"perplexing.  If  we  take  it  as  an  epigrammatic 
^  statement  by  some  reader  of  that  which  one 

■  principally  learns  from  the  epistle,  then  it 
becomes  intelligible.      The  idol  is  the  Christ 

I  in  distinction  firom  Jesus  proclaimed  by  the 
false  teachers:   perhaps  it  may  also  signiiy 

I  their  fondly-imagined  freedom  from  sin. 
Our     interpretation     of     this     concluding 
exclamation    certainly    describes     the    peril 
which  our  author  was  chiefly  concerned   to 
combat.      Indeed   the  essential   unity  of  the 

■  whole  epistle,  which  is  controversial  rather 
■than  doctrinal  in  character,  lies  in  this  pur- 
Hpose  of  the  writer.  However,  the  ideas  that 
■are  attacked  are  not  held  by  the  readers 
|tnit    only  threaten    to    perplex  them.      The 

writer   addresses    them    in    tones    of    tender 
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alfection  and  absolute  tnist.  The  false 
teachers  have  indeed  proceeded  from  among 
the  Christians  but  are  not  of  them  (ii.  13);  they 
are  false  prophets  (iv.  1),  Antichrists  (ii.  18, 
38 ;  iv.  8),  however  niucJi  they  boast  of  their 
possession  of  the  Spirit  and  of  their  esteem  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  (iv.  1-5).  Their  false 
teaching  consists  of  two  propositions.  One 
belongs  to  the  moral  sphere :  they  know  no 
sin  (i.  8,  iii.  7),  and  the  result  is  love  of  the 
world  (ii.  15-17)  and  want  of  love  for  the 
brethren  (ii.  9 ;  ii.  29-iii.  22).  The  other  touches 
the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  they 
deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  is  the  Son  of  God ;  they  believe 
in  a  Christ  and  boast  of  their  knowledge  of 
him  (ii.  4) — but  he  is  not  Jesus  (iv.  3). 
Evidently  they  find  a  special  stone  of 
stumbling  in  the  death  of  Jesus  (iii.  16,  v.  6), 
since  they  imagine  themselves  to  stand  in  no 
need  of  its  propitiatory  and  cleansing  influ- 
ence, and  in  consequence  they  attach  no 
importance  to  Baptism  and  the  Itord  s  Supper 
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(t.  6-8).  The  Spirit  is  sufficient  for  them, 
and  they  are  assured  that  they  possess  this 
Spirit  (ill.  24:  iv.  1-3,  13;  ii.  26/).  From 
this  standpoint  the  introduction  (i  1-4)  now 
becomes  intelligible.  It  emphatically  asserts 
that  the  subject  of  Christian  preaching  is  a 
reality  that  can  be  conceived,  can  be  heard, 
can  be  seen,  can  be  touched — namely,  the 
historical  Jesus,  no  idol  as  the  opposite  thereto 
is  called  in  v.  21. 

Although  similar  false  teachers  are  also 
attacked  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the 
Epistle  of  St  J  ude,  and  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St  Peter  and  even  in  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  yet  our  author  addresses  his 
epistle  not  to  universal  Christendom  but  to 
the  churches  of  the  limited  district  with 
which  he  was  closely  acquainted  and  where 
his  word  carried  weight.  This  district  we  can 
only  suppose  to  have  been  the  pronuce  of 
Asia,  since  here  lay  the  home  of  that 
Johannine  conception  of  Christianity  which 
is    represented    in   this  epistle  and   is  to  a 
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certain  extent  presupposed  among  iti  readers. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  author  never 
alludes  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  tlie 
Jewish  Law  stands  quite  outside  his  sphere 
of  discussion.  The  epLstle  affords  us  no 
tndic-ation  of  its  date :  the  false  teaching 
presents  no  traits  which  force  us  to  assign 
the  epistle  to  the  second  century.  Nothing 
prevents  us  from  assuming  that  its  author 
was  "the  Elder"  who  wrote  the  two  epistles 
which  in  after  days  were  combined  witli  this 
epistle  in  the  New  Testament  under  the 
name  of  John :  indeed,  this  is  the  more 
probable  in  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
two  separate  jicrsons  of  the  Johannine  school 
could  have  occupied  a  position  of  autliority 
so  exactly  similar  as  that  whicli  the  three 
epistles  presuppose  in  their  authors,  who  iii 
each  case  do  not  even  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  their  names. 

The  form  of  Christianity  which  is  represented 
in  these  writings  is  grand  and  yet  simple. 
Here  we  find  no  involved  doctiines,  here  ore 
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no  sayings  hard  to  understand.  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  Revelation  of  God.  the  Christ,  the 
Son.  In  Uim  therefore  the  gate  of  eternal 
life  is  set  open  for  us,  in  that  through  Him 
we  enter  into  fellowship  with  God,  and  are 
called  the  Children  of  God  if  we  abide  in 
Him.  He  has  cleansed  us  from  sin  by  the 
propitiatory  offering  of  His  death.  Only  one 
thing  is  left  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  love 
one  another:  for  to  quote  only  the  most 
illuminating  of  the  many  shining  texts  of 
this  epistle — God  is  Love,  and  he  that 
abideth  in  Love  abideth  in  God  and  God 
in  him. 

This  "  Elder "  must  have  been  a  man  of 
deep  inwardness  and  spirituality,  one  may 
even  say  a  child-like  soul :  for  nothing  which 
belongs  to  the  outward  conditions  of  life, 
indeed  nothing  even  which  belongs  to  the 
outward  form  of  thought,  nothing  that  has 
taken  form  in  history,  catches  his  attention. 
The  inwai-d  life  is  everything. 
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4.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 

There  is  scarcely  &  single  book  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  which  leaves  upon  us  an 
impression  so  difficult  to  describe  as  this  the 
most  notable  creation  of  the  Johannine  school. 
The  Ijook  is  not  an  homogeneous  whole  and 
yet  it  is  harmonious.  It  is  a  perfect  web  of 
enigma,  and  yet  the  web  is  lost  in  the 
dazzling  light  which  breaks  through  it  As 
we  read  we  are  in  anotlier  world,  the  world 
of  miracle — this  gospel  relates  the  turning  of 
the  water  into  wine  and  the  resurrection 
of  one  who  had  been  in  the  grave  four 
days;  and  yet  all.  even  these  narratives. 
seems  so  natural  and  is  so  precious  to  us. 
The  book  affects  our  imagination  like  a 
transparent  symbol  of  precious  eternal  truths. 
We  forget  the  outward  narrative  and  lose 
ourselves  in  its  deeper  significance.  The 
characters  appear  in  a  strange  twilight.  We 
neither  see  them  come  nor  go,  we  trace  in 
them  no  development:  they  suddenly  appear 
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and  as  suddenly  vanish.  They  move  as  if  in 
the  air.  They  affect  us  like  the  stained 
windows  of  some  dim  cathedral  as  the  light 
passes  tlirough  them ;  earth  with  its  manifold 
variety  has  vanished,  all  is  so  calm  and 
toneless.  Only  these  forms  hover  before  us ; 
they  profess  to  be  actual  personalities,  yet 
live  only  the  life  of  tj-pical  characters.  We 
see  as  it  were  only  tlieir  distinctive  profiles. 
Dramatic  feeHng  and  unity  are  not  wanting 
and  yet  there  is  no  proper  movement  in 
the  scenes,  just  as  it  is  in  the  conventional 
pictures  of  ancient  Byzantine  art  The 
touches  are  often  marvellously  delicate.  We 
feel  as  it  were  the  fresh  breath  of  morning 
as  the  disciples  pass  to  and  fro  at  the  Jordan. 
The  night  wind  rustles  round  the  chamber 
whither  Xicodemus  has  crept  in  secret.  The 
repining  sun  of  summer  shines  upon  the 
scene  by  Jacob's  AVell.  Twilight  falls  upon 
the  chamber  where  tlie  Master  washes  His 
disciples'  feet ;  and  as  Judas  goes  forth  tlierc 
is   the  darkness  of  night.      The  brightening 
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gleams  of  sunrise  lie  upon  Joseph's  peaceful 
garden  as  the  greeting  passes — Mary — Rab- 
boni.  And  yet — where  is  all  the  fulness  of 
colour  ?  where  the  fresh  scent  of  the  earth  ? 
where  the  life  of  people,  and  the  varied  forms 
of  their  religious  life  as  these  all  appear  in 
the  otlier  gospels  ?  Where  arc  the  Scribes, 
the  Elders,  the  Publicans  and  Sinners, 
the  Possessed  ? 

And  what  is  true  of  all  the  characters 
applies  also  to  our  I^rd,  the  centre  around 
which  all  revolves.  He  is  ever  the  same,  the 
Son  of  God  moving  among  the  things  of  earth. 
We  trace  in  Him  no  developmoit,  no  change 
answering  to  His  environment.  Whoever 
His  listeners  may  he.  He  ever  speaks  in  the 
same  tone.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  them  or  for 
them  that  He  speaks,  but  beyond  Uieni.  The 
content  of  His  teaching  is  the  same  from  the 
very  beginning :  though  tJie  words  change,  tlie 
subject  is  fundamentally  the  same— Himself. 
Whether  men  imderstand  Him  or  no.  He 
abides  on  the  remote  heights  of  lolty  thought. 
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Just  as  it  is  reported  at  times  to  have  really 
happened  to  Him,  He  passes  through  the 
midst  of  men  unnoticed,  untouched,  like  a 
being  from  another  world.  And  yet  waves  of 
human  feeling  pass  througli  His  sou).  At  the 
marriage  feast  He  rebukes  His  mother's  pre- 
sumption :  on  the  Cross  He  is  full  of  loving 
care  for  her.  He  is  moved  with  indignation 
in  the  spirit,  and  His  eyes  aie  suftused  with 
tears.  He  cries :  "  My  soul  is  troubled  ;  and 
what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
horn- " :  *'  I  thirst  " ;  "  None  of  you  asketh  rae 
— WhithergoesThou?"  Adisciplelies  in  His 
bosom,  tlie  disciple  whom  He  loved.  And  yet 
He  has  only  hard  words  for  tJie  Jews,  His 
own  people.  The  Jesus  of  this  gospel  cannot 
weep  over  Jerusalem,  He  cannot  be  hkened 
to  the  hen  that  would  gather  her  chickens 
under  her  wings.  From  this  Jesus  who 
seems  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human, 
we  hear  wonis  of  mysterious  import :  "  Before 
Abraham  was  I  am";  "Thou  Father  hast 
loved  me  before  the  world  was."     He  asserts 
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Himself  in  words  of  the  deepest  spiritual 
significance :  "  I  am  the  Way  the  Truth 
and  the  Life."  And  yet  from  the  same 
mouth  proceed  sentences  of  the  simplest  and 
most  striking  imagery :  "I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  and  1  know  My  own,  and  am 
known  of  Mine";  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are 
the  branches " ;  "  The  grain  of  wheat  can- 
not bear  fruit  unless  it  die."  Again,  beside 
words  of  the  deepest  spirituality — "We  will 
come  and  make  our  abode  with  Him  "  ;  "  I, 
if  1  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me  " ; 
*'  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shaU  he  hve" — we  find  words  of 
the  simplest  ethical  significance  :  *'  If  ye  love 
Me  keep  My  commandments "  ;  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Beside  words 
which  seem  narrow  because  they  make  every- 
thing depend  upon  His  own  person — "  He 
that  beUeveth  not  on  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  is  judged  already" — 
stand  words  of  wonderful  breadth,  ^eedom,  and 
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clearness  of  vision  :  "The  wind  bloweth  where 

Kt  listeth  " ;  "  He  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 

Hviy  voice " ;  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 

^worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 

in  truth  " ;  "  I  have  yet  other  slieep  which  are 

not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring  and 

ithey  shall  hear  My  voice  and  there  shall  be 

lone  flock,  one  shepherd  " ;  "I  have  yet  many 

things  to   say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 

them  now ;   howbeit  when  He  the   Spirit  of 

ITnith  is  come.   He  shall  guide  you  unto  all 

le  truth."    Yet  how  diiFerently  it  all  sounds 

>ni  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 

[Other  gospels ! 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  book  ?    The 

preliminary  condition  of  its  comprehension  is 

that  we  first  clearly  realise  that  it   was   not 

Bmtended   to  be  a  work  of  history— not  even 

^nn  the  limited  seiise  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

^vTheir  interest  also  was  not  purely  historical, 

yet  they  strive  to  attain  their  respective  ends 

strengthening  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 

(St  Mark) ;  the  defence  of  Christianity 
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(St  Luke) ;  the  promotion  of  Christian  life 
(St  Matthew> — by  gathering  together  facts 
from  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  His  acts  and 
sayings,  in  a  form  suited  to  their  respective 
purposes.  If  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
our  book  had  been  only  approximately  similar 
to  theirs,  he  would  have  kept  to  the  literary 
types  represented  in  those  three  gospels.  In 
that  he  forsakes  this  type— and,  indeed. 
consciously  forsakes  it,  for  he  certainly  was 
acquainted  with  St  Mark  and  probably  with 
St  I.uke — he  at  once  betrays  that  he  has 
different  aims  from  theirs  and  has  set  himself 
a  task  of  quite  different  character. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  that  the 
author  did  not  wish  to  narrate  history,  evoi 
though  he  employed  stories  for  his  own  ends,  in 
this  following  at  a  remote  distance  the  example 
of  the  Synoptists.  "If  his  interest  lay  at  all 
in  facts  of  historj-,  then  the  written  result 
shows  that  he  was  not  capable  of  the  task  he 
set  himself.  And  yet  his  book  declares  him  to 
have  been  a  writer  of  high  and  notable  gifts. 
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'J'he  Syuoptists  themselves  are  a  witness  to 
fthe  rich  abundance  of  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry, 

I  but  our  author  incorporates  in  liis  work  only 
the  smallest  portion  of  these — The  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  (ii.  13-16),  the  Healing  of  the 
jNobleman's  Son  (iv.  46-54),  the  Feeding  of  the 
[Five  Thousand  together  with  the  VValking  on 
ieSea{vi.  l-21),the  Anointing  in  Bethany(xii. 
[3-8),  and  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (xii.  12-16). 
!'he  Evangehst  himself  declares  (xx.  80)  that 
lis  work  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive 
this  respect  But  does  the  reader  attain  to 
any  real  general  conception  of  the  active  life  of 

^ur  Lord  fi-om  these  few  narratives  ?  Again 
ow  defective  is  even  tliat  which  is  imparted 
to  usl  The  mission  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
■(i.  19.  25/).  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  (i.  82  ff.), 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  (iii.  24).  are 
all  presupposed  but  never  related.  We  learn 
nothing  of  the  calling  of  the  Twelve  who 
.appear  in  v\.  67-70 ;  nothing  of  the  public 
lolilean  ministry  that  is  presupposed  iu  vL 
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1  ff.,  not  even  what  it  was  Uiat  drew  our  I^rd 
to  Galilee  (vL  1) ;  nothing  conccmiii^  the 
proceedings  of  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  in 
spite  of  xviii.  24,  28,  nor  what  moved  Pilate 
to  put  the  question  of  xviii  33.  Our  author 
loses  the  whole  of  his  interest  in  both  persons 
and  situations  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
his  doctrinal  purpose.  We  cannot  find  out 
from  him  in  iii.  10-21.  27-86,  where  the 
colloquy  with  Nicoderaus  and  the  words  of 
the  Baptist  pass  over  into  the  rejections  of 
the  Evangelist  himself.  The  Greeks  which 
suddenly  appear  (xii.  20-22)  are  completely 
forgotten  in  the  speech  of  our  Lord  which 
follows  {xii.  23-28).  According  to  li.  18,  our 
Lord  with  His  family  migrates  to  Capernaum  : 
nevertheless  on  His  return  from  Jerusalem 
He  goes  to  Cana  (iv.  46).  According  to  vii.  8 
no  miracle  had  as  yet  been  wrought  in  Jeru- 
salem, while  vii.  21  presupposes  one  and  ii.  28, 
iii.  2,  iv.  45,  and  ni.  31  mention  many.  In  vi 
15  our  Lord  ascends  the  mountain,  where  He 
seems  to   be  already   according  to  verae    S, 
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and  without  any  explanation  of  the  change 
of  scene  He  is  found  on  the  seashore  (25), 
and  in  the  Synagogue  (50).  We  arc  not  told 
in  verses  15-17  why  the  disciples  depart 
without  our  Lord,  nor  even  where  He  left 
them  when  He  departed  to  the  mountain. 
There  is  no  hint  in  xii.  44-50  whether  any  one 
is  present  to  hear  our  Lord's  words ;  it  is 
enough  for  the  Evangelist  that  they  can  be 
read.  It  is  strange  to  notice  how  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  going  to  and  £ro  in  the  sight  of 
the  Baptist  without  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  hira  (i.  29,  36).  The  succession  of  scenes 
is  almost  always  unintelligible.  What  is  the 
intention  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  ? — (ii 
13-22).  Has  it  indeed  no  aim.  no  further 
result  ?  How  could  the  perfectly  public  activity 
of  chapters  vii.-xii.  have  been  possible  after  the 
Jews  had  determined  to  kill  our  Lord  (v.  18), 
or  the  public  scene  of  chapter  ix.  after  viii.  59, 
or  again  the  iree  movement  in  chapters  xi.  f. 
after  x.  89-42  ?  The  discourse  in  Galilee, 
which  seems  as   if    meant    to    give    offence 
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to  the  Jews,  »  ((uite  impossible ;  nor  caii 
we  understand  tlie  proposal  of  our  Lord's 
brethren  in  vii.  3  or  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  it  (vii.  4-10).  Our  JLtml's  miracleii 
as  such  have  no  interest  for  the  Evangelist 
however  much  he  intensifies  the  miraculous 
element  in  them.  Small  value  is  therefore 
ascribed  to  the  faith  which  rests  upon  miracles, 
as  we  see  from  iv.  48,  though  the  reproach 
here  conveyed  is  not  deser\-ed  by  the  father 
who  is  only  concerned  for  the  healing  of  his 
son.  Indeed  with  this  Evangelist  miracles  are 
only  signs ;  they  are  types  of  spiritual  truth  ;  so 
it  is  with  the  miraculous  Feeding  of  chapt» 
vi.i  the  Healing  of  the  Ttlind  Man  (ix.).  and 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (xi.).  Thus  they  are 
no  longer  works  of  mercy  wrung  from  the 
compassion  of  our  Lord,  works  which  even 
exhausted  ITim  and  were  if  possible  avoided 
by  Him ;  but  they  form  as  it  were  a  course 
of  object  lessons  planned  by  our  Lord  and 
prepared  fur  beforehand.  In  this  coimec- 
tion  the  motive  of  compassion  seems  to  be 
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absolutely  wanting  in  the  Evangelist's  portrait 
of  Jesus. 

It  jjj  no  wonder  that  where  the  historical 
sense  is  so  feeble  the  onward  march  of  his- 
tory cannot  be  traced.  The  narrative  is  not 
without  movement  but  it  proceeds  without 
development  The  movement  is  not  like  the 
onward  flow  of  the  river  but  like  tlie  rise  and 
fall  of  tlie  waves  of  the  sea.  From  the  first 
Jesus  acknowledges  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah 
(L  42-50).  The  Baptist  knows  and  pro- 
claims not  only  His  Messiahship  but  also  His 
Death  and  its  signiHcance  before  our  Lord  had 
even  entered  upon  His  public  ministry  (i,  26/^, 
29,  83,/:).  The  Jews  are  His  adversaries  from 
the  beginning  so  that  Nicodemus  is  obliged  to 
come  to  Him  under  the  cover  of  night  (iii.  2). 
Our  Lord  at  once  begins  His  conflict  with 
them  (ii.  VAjf'.).  Controversy  succeeds  contro- 
versy, plot  succeeds  plot,  but  nothing  seems 
to  be  advanced  thereby.  Again  there  is  no 
trace  of  development  in  the  personality  of  the 

L(H:d.     He  knows  and  proclaims  from  the  be- 

9B 
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ginning  that  He  has  come  to  die  (ii.  19./!,  iii- 
14^!).  It  cannot  but  be  oUierwise  with  Him, 
for  He  foresees  the  future  (vi.  64,  xiii.  18, 
xriii.  4.  xix.  28) ;  indeed  He  is  omniscient 
(i.  48,  ii.  24/,  iv.  16/:,  xvi.  80).  Therefore 
the  Baptism  no  longer  has  for  Him  any  kind 
of  signiticancc,  and  so  there  i^i  no  need  for  its 
narration.  But  also  there  is  in  this  gospel  no 
Temptation,  no  Gethsemane,  no  exceeding 
sorrow  of  soul  even  unto  death — indeed,  no 
longer  even  any  need  that  Jesus  should  pray. 
Gethsemane  is  reduced  to  the  saying  of  xii, 
27-29.  the  cry  "  Eli,  Eli "  becomes  "  1  thirst," 
the  prayers  of  Jesus  are  spoken  for  the  sake 
of  the  listeners  (xi.  42,  xil  30.  xvii.  18).  I 
follows  also  that  the  author  has  no  historic 
sense  of  the  main  lines  of  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  life,  so  that  what  he  tells  us  often 
conflicts  with  t]ie  actual  course  of  events 
according  to  the  credible  testimony  of  the 
other  gospels.  in  these  the  field  of  our 
Lords  mission  lies  in  Galilee,  and  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem  forms  tlie  crisis  leading  up  to  the 
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final  act ;  in  our  gospel,  Jerusalem  is  from  the 
b^inning  the  proper  scene  of  action  while 
Galilee  is  only  a  place  of  retreat  (ii.  1-11,  iv. 
(48-54,  vi.  1-71).  Except  in  this  gospel  there 
is  no  record  of  a  successful  mission  among  the 
Samaritans  (iv.  1-42) ;  rather  of  the  opposite 
(St  Luke  ix.  51-56).  The  only  case  of  inter- 
ference by  our  Lord  in  public  affairs,  the 
so-called  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
other  gospels  comes  at  the  end  but  here  at 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  Its  position  in 
the  former  ease  is  natural ;  in  the  latter  it  has 
ratlier  the  effect  of  an  anticlimax. 

However,  the  most  striking  proof  that  the 
author  did  not  wish  simply  to  follow  the 
course  of  events  is  afforded  in  the  construction 
of  bis  work.  This  falls  into  three  main 
divisions  framed  as  it  were  in  an  overture 
(chap,  i.)  and  a  fmsle  (chaps.  xviii.-xx.,xxi.). 
The  former  narrates  the  introductory  events 
{i.  19-52).  and,  besides  thus  giving  the  work 
its  right  setting  in  time,  also  prefaces  a  passage 
(i.  1-18)  whicli  brings  it  into  logical  relation 
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with  the  inward  spiritual  development  of  the 
universe.  In  this  pas^iagc.  the  so -culled 
Prologue,  the  author  gives  into  the  hands  of 
his  readers  the  key  which  discloses  to  them 
the  innermost  nature  of  Him  whom  he  wishes 
to  set  before  them: — He  is  the  incarnate 
Logos.  There  is  no  one  English  word  which 
coincides  with  this  Greek  expression;  it 
embraces  both  the  active  reason  of  God  and 
the  means  by  whicli  He  reveals  Himself;  it 
signifies  a  spiritual  power,  which  is  absolutely 
of  tlie  Divine  essence  and  yet  proceeds  from 
God.  as  it  has  declared  itself  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  is  operative  in  tlie  soul  of 
man.  This  Logos  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood 
dwelt  among  men  in  complete  fulness  in 
Jesus.  In  Him  the  glory  of  this  Logos  was 
revealed  to  the  eyes  of  men.  The  second 
introductory  section  (i.  10-51)  connects  with 
the  movement  of  the  Baptist  and  falls  into 
two  parts:— The  Baptist  (i.  19-34)  and  the 
disciples  of  the  Baptist  |i.  35-51).  The 
Baptist  himself  is  made  to  explain  his  rela- 
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tion  to  our  Lord,  first  by  giving  testimony 
concerning  himself  (19-28),  including  his 
personality  (19-28)  and  his  mission  (24-28), 
then  by  ginng  testimony  to  Jesus  (29-84)^ 
His  significance  (29-31)  and  His  endowments 
(82-34).  We  are  shown  how  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  pass  over  to  our  Lord  (i.  33-51), 
among  whom  the  chief  fipires  are  Peter 
(83-42)  and  Xathanael  (43-51).  The  con- 
cluding section  of  the  work  comprises  the 
history  of  the  Passion  and  Ucsurrcction,  and 
is  thus  twofold  like  the  introduction.  Indeed, 
one  can  trace  still  closer  analogy  between  the 
two.  In  the  storj'  of  the  Passion  the  witness 
of  the  Baptist.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  is 
developed  in  detail,  while  in  the  story  of  the 
Resurrection  a  return  is  made  to  the  situation 
of  the  Prologue.  As  in  the  Prologue  we  are 
told  that  "The  Word  was  God."  so  in  the 
conclusion  St  Thomas  makes  his  confession 
"My  Lord  and  my  God."  While  in  the 
former  we  team  tliat  "The  same  was  in  the 
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b^^inning  with  God."  so  now  the  Risen  Christ 
proclaims  "  I  ascend  to  my  God."  Between 
these  two  scenes  of  entrance  and  exit  stands 
the  drama  of  the  Life,  which  falls  into  three 
acts.  The  first  depicts  that  which  is  New 
in  the  gospel  (ii.-vi.).  tlie  second  opposes  the 
objection  raised  by  the  Old  against  the  New 
(vii.^xii.),  and  the  third  shows  the  realisation 
of  the  New  (xUi.-xvii.).  Each  of  these  three 
acts  is  carried  out  in  three  cycles.  The  three 
cycles  of  the  first  act  respecti\"ely  develop  the 
followijig  themes: — (1)  The  relation  of  the 
New  to  the  Old  (ii.  1-iv.  42) ;  (2)  The  nature 
of  the  New  {iv.  48-v.  47 — to  which  it  is  prob- 
able that  vii.  15-24  originally  belonged) ;  (3) 
The  appropriation  of  the  New  (w.).  Each  of 
these  themes  is  illustrated  at  the  beginning  by 
two  stories :  the  first  by  the  Changing  of  the 
AA'ater  into  AVine  and  the  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  1-22),  the  second  by 
the  Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son  in  Galilee 
and  the  Cure  of  the  Lame  Man  in  Jerusalem 
(iv.  48-v.  16),  and  the  third  by  tlie  Feeding 
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of  the  Five  Tliousand  and  the  Walking  on  the 
Sea  (vi.  1-25).  The  second  and  third  cycles, 
in  long  passages  of  connected  controversy 
between  our  Lord  and  the  Jews,  deal  with  the 
respective  themes : — -the  Son  gives  Life — and 
we  must  eat  of  Him  the  Bread  of  Life ;  the  first 
cycle  on  the  other  hand  is  divided  into  three 
scenes  each  with  its  subordinate  theme:— (1) 
The  origin  and  mission  of  Messiah  (ii.  28-iii.  21 ) 
in  contrast  to  Pharisaism ;  (2)  Jesus  is  from 
above,  the  Bridegroom,  the  Son  (iii.  22-36),  in 
contrast  to  the  Baptist ;  (3)  Jesus  is  the  SaWour 
of  the  world,  the  true  worship  ts  the  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  (iv.  1-42),  in  contrast  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Samaritans.  The  second 
main  division  of  the  book  also  falls  into  three 
cycles  each  prefaced  by  an  introductory  scene 
(vii.  1-27  except  15-24,  which  belongs  to  chap, 
v.;  ix.  1-34;  x.  40-xi,  44),  and  closing  with  a 
notice  that  our  Lord  withdrew  Himself  from 
His  enemies  (\-iii.  59.  x.39,  xii.  30).  These  three 
cycles  respectively  deal  with  the  themes : — The 
Origin  of  the  Christ,  Uic  Nature  of  tlie  Christ, 
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the  Work  of  the  Christ  The  first  fvt-o  cycles 
each  run  into  two  logically  distinct  trains  of 
thought— Wi.  28-52,  viii.  12-59  (vii.  5&-viii  11 
does  not  belong  to  the  gospel),  and  ix.  85— 
%.  21.  X.  22~3».  The  third  cycle  describes  our 
Lord's  success  among  His  disciples  (xii.  1-11), 
among  the  people  of  the  Jews  (xii.  12-19), 
among  Greeks  (xii.  20-36),  A  concluding 
passage  (xii.  37-50)  sums  up  the  whole  of  the 
second  main  division.  The  third  main  division, 
in  which  for  reasons  of  all  kinds  xv,  I-xvi.  S3 
should  be  placed  before  xiii.  88,  is  introduced 
by  the  scene  of  the  Washing  of  tlie  Disciples* 
Feet  (xiii.  1-82)  aud  the  allt^ory  of  the  Vine 
(xv.  1-17).  Its  subject,  the  future  communion 
with  Christ,  is  discussed  in  three  sections : — (1) 
The  critical  period  of  separation  (xv.  18-xvi. 
82);  (2)  The  blessedness  of  the  future  eom- 
munion{xiii.  33-xiv.31};  (3)  The  development 
towards  peri'ection  (xvii.  1-20).  The  preference 
for  the  mimber  three  which  is  manifested  in  the 
main  lines  of  the  structure  of  this  noble  work 
extends  also  to  the  treatment  of  details.     The 
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preparatory  history  of  chap.  i.  covers  three 
days,  our  Loi-d  jonmeys  three  times  into 
Galilee  and  back  to  Judsea.  He  works  three 
miracles  in  GaHlee.  He  celebrates  three 
feasts^ — Iea%'ing  out  of  account  the  two  Pass- 
overs at  the  beginning  and  close  of  tiie  work 
(vL  4  almost  certamly  does  not  belong  to  the 
original  text) ;  at  tlie  feast  of  Tabernacles 
three  occasions  of  discourse  are  presented  to 
our  Lord,  in  the  stoiy  of  the  Passion  the 
declaration  of  the  traitor  is  given  in  three 
scenes :  there  are  three  judicial  trials,  three 
attempts  made  by  Pilate  to  save  our  Loi-d, 
three  words  upon  the  Cross,  and  three  appear- 
ances after  the  Resurrection.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  tliat  a  book  which  arranges  its  material 
according  to  rules  such  as  these  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  work  of  history.  It  is  a 
doctrinal  text -book  in  historical  vesture:  it 
is  a  collection  of  dialogues  whose  tejiching  is 
illustrated  by  the  pictures  at  their  heads. 

If  we   look   closely  into   the   discourses  of 
our  Lord  in  this  gospel,  we  are  at  once  struck 
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by  the  fact  that  they  are  never  accommodated 
to  tlie  listeners  and  tliat  the  later  discourses 
arc  continuations  of  the  earlier  ones  even  when 
the  circle  of  hearers  is  quite  different  {e.g:  x. 
26/  takes  up  tJie  thread  of  x.  8/).  This 
means  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  readers 
of  the  book,  not  to  those  who  are  supposed 
upon  each  occasion  to  tiave  heard  them.  And 
next  we  note  what  a  contrast  the  subjects 
of  these  discourses  present  to  the  substance  of 
our  Lord's  utterances  in  the  other  gospels  I 
In  these  tlie  piety,  the  morality,  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  nation  are  reflected  in  abundant 
variety ;  here  the  question  of  the  Personality 
of  the  Christ  stands  as  the  exclusive  centre  of 
interest ;  no  questions  arise  out  of  tlie  every- 
day Ufe  of  the  Je^vs,  but  only  such  as  spring 
&ora  a  thoughtful  meditation  which  here  and 
there  approaches  theological  subtilty ;  the 
Jewish  Law — "your  law,"  as  Jesus  Himself 
says,  as  if  the  Jews  stood  over  against  Him  as 
an  alien  body  (viii.  17,  x.  84.  xv.  25) — does 
not  even  come  into  view  as  a  rule  regulating 
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the  daily  life.  In  the  Synoptists  all  is  proverb 
and  parable,  in  this  gospel  all  is  in  the 
language  of  profound  metaphor  or  even  of 
allegory ;  there  short  pithy  sayings,  here  long 
spun-out  trains  of  thought.  And  how  difterent 
is  the  form  !  Naturally  there  are  not  lacking 
in  this  gospel  echoes  of  sayings  of  our  Lord 
preserved  in  the  other  gospels ;  indeed  its 
discourses  are  often  based  upon  sayings  which, 
though  not  recorded  in  the  Synoptists.  are 
yet  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
they  hand  down  to  us.  But  the  difterence 
far  outbalances  the  likeness.  Moreover  tlie 
vocabulaiy  of  this  gospel,  which  is  in  truth 
rather  hmited,  Iia;*  quite  a  ditferent  character 
&om  that  of  tlie  Synoptists.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  meet  with  words  and 
ideas  derived  from  Hellenism  which  have 
become  fundamental  conceptions  in  this 
gospel — e^.  the  idea  of  "'  Truth."  Also  the 
symboUcal  use  of  imagery  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews — for  instance  the  Brazen  Serpent 
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(Hi.  14),  tlie  Passover  Lamb  (xix.  86  f.)y  the 
Temple  (u.  19-21),  the  Manna  (vi.  31  ff.)— 
sounds  very  strangely  in  the  mouth  of  Jesiu. 
Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting   instances   of 
purely     dogmatic     propositions    which     deali 
critically  with  passages  of  the  Old  Testament] 
— e.g.  compare  "  God  is  a  Spirit "  (iv.  24)  and 
"  No  man  hath  seen  (Jod  at  any  time  "  (i.   18)  i 
with   Gen.    xxxii.  31  and  Exodus  xxxiii.   11, 
and   "My  Father  worketh   hitherto"  (v.  17) 
with  Gen.  ii.  2.     In  addition  to  these  points 
it  must  appear  very  strange  that  in  style  a.s 
well  as  in  ideas  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
absolutely  coincide    with    the    reflections    of 
the  evangelist ;  indeed,  they  occasionally  |>ass 
almost  imperceptibly  one  into  the  other  as  in 
iii.  10.j^,  \^ff..  and  xii.  37  ff.,  Uff. 

Now  in  all  these  discourses  our  Lord  pro- 
claims— so  we  are  assured  by  the  Kvangelist — 
only  what  He  has  seen  in  tJie  Spirit  whether 
before  His  earthly  existence  or  during  the 
same,  only  what  He  had  heard  from  His 
Father  (iii.  1 1  /,  82 ;  x.  18).     They  really  are. 
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however,  only  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
the  Christ  and  the  proof  thut  Jesus  is  this 
Christ — the  latter  a  theme  which  is  also  the 
subject  of  debate  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St 
John.  But  the  centre  of  interest  lies  in 
the  former  theme,  in  the  complete  compre- 
hension of  that  which  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  the  Christ,  more  particularly  of  what 
lies  beliiiid  His  human  form  of  nianifes'ta- 
tion  —  namely,  His  relation  to  the  Divine 
Being,  His  Pre-existence,  His  Risen  Life  and 
\^'o^k,  and  His  station  of  pre-eminence  above 
all  that  is  in  Heaven  and  Earth.  Again,  in 
connection  with  this  subject  tlie  theological 
problem  of  harmonising  this  Divine  Christ 
with  the  claim  of  monotlieism  is  oiten  taken 
mto  consideration  (x.  30,  33-3G;  x.  0  ;  xvii.  S). 
The  few  other  questions  of  exclnsi%'e]y  Christian 
interest  which  are  touched  upon  have  all  of 
them  reference  to  this  Christ ;  they  are  also 
well  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  St 
Paul  and  deal  with  the  significance  of  the 
Spirit  (xiv.-xvi.),  the  docti-ine  of  the  Resur- 
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rection  (xi.),  and  tlie  meaning  of  the  Lord' 
Supper  (vi.).  We  note  also  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  practice  of  Baptism  into  close 
connection  with  our  Lord  Himself  (iii.  22, 
iv.  \f.).  So  also  our  Lord  is  often  made  to 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  apostolic  epocii, 
as  in  the  words  "  As  Thou  didst  send  Me  into 
the  world  even  so  send  1  them  into  the  world  " 
(xvii.  18),  or  "  Others  have  laboured  and  ye  are 
entered  into  their  labour"  (iv.  3*i ;  tyi  1  Cor. 
iii.  5-15),  or  "Bear  ye  also  witness  (together 
with  the  coming  Spu-it  of  trutli)  because  ye 
have  been  with  Me  from  the  b^inning"  (xv. 
27;  cf.  St  Luke  i.  2),  or  '*  No  man  hath  ascended 
into  heaven  but  He  that  descended  out  of 
heaven "  (iii.  18 ;  cf.  Ephes.  iv.  8-10). 

Summing  up  the  preceding  discussion,  we 
may  assert  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  book 
was  to  give  a  comprehensive  demonstration,  in 
opposition  to  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  of 
the  proposition  "Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  and  to 
declare  its  significance.  The  writer  regards 
Judaism    and    Christianity    as    two    sharply 
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distinct  and  mutually  conflicting  religions,  and 
he  sets  tlie  Jews  in  a  most  imfavourable  light. 
He  lias  also  a  subordinate  interest  in  explaining 
the  relationship  of  Cliiistianity  to  the  school  of 
the  Baptist  (i.  6-8,  15,  19-51 ;  iii.  22-36.;  iv.  i,; 
V.  33,  86 ;  x.  40  /! ).  We  do  not  see  clearly 
the  motive  of  these  passages ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  were  occasioned  by  an 
exaggerated  reverence  for  the  Baptist  exist- 
ing within  the  circle  for  which  this  gospel 
was  written,  or  by  a  desire  to  bring  over  to 
Christianity  adherents  of  the  Baptist  who  were 
outside  that  circle.  Our  gospel  shai-es  with  St 
Luke  and  the  Acts  this  uiterest  in  the  disciples 
of  the  Baptist.  This  book  therefore  presents 
an  apology  for  the  Christian  Faith  as  opposed 
to  Judaism,  just  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
an  apology  for  Christianity  against  heathenism. 
But  why  does  the  author  choose  this 
peculiar  form  for  his  work  ?  It  was  suggested 
to  him  by  his  conviction  of  the  supreme 
significance  of  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus — a 
connctiou  eveti  greater  than  that  of  St  Paul. 
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The  whole  scheme  of  Salvation  is  for  him 
included  in  Christ.  He  is  the  Truth  and 
the  Life;  He  is  the  Light,  the  Bread, 
Resurrection ;  he  that  sees  Him  sees  God. 
EverjiJiing  therefore  depends  upon  whether 
we  recc^nise  Him  as  what  He  is  and  truiit^ 
in  Him.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  author, 
as  he  himself  declares  at  the  close  of  his 
book,  is  to  confirm  his  readers  in  the  faitli 
tliat  Jesus  is  the  Christ  in  order  that  they 
m»y  have  life  in  this  faith  (xx.  ill).  He 
himself  lives  in  this  Christ  through  his  faith 
that  the  Christ  has  appeared  in  Jesus.  And 
as  he  lias  inward  experience  of  the  Christ^ 
tlmaugh  the  records  concerning  Jesus,  as  he 
sees  Him  witli  the  eye  of  his  soul,  so  th< 
Iiistorical  form  of  Jesus  is  now  transfigured 
into  the  glorious  object  of  his  spiritual  vision. 
We  may  even  say  that  he  relates  his  own 
experience  of  the  glorified  Christ  translated 
into  historical  shape  and  transferred  within 
the  historical  bounds  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
And  though  it  is   true  that  he  thus  breaks 
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these  bouuds,  who  is  there  that  would  say 

that    he    has   not   seized  and  depicted   with 

a  touch  wonderfully  delicate  and  syinpatlietic 

the  innermost  nature  of  our  I^ord,  or.  speaking 

more  exactly,  what  Jesus  works  in  the  soul 

indeed  becomes  in  the  soul  that  loses  itself  in 

Him  ?  who  would  not  confess  that  in  his  sweet 

unearthly  picture  he   has  given  us  tlie  true 

religious  import  of  that  sacred  Life  ? 

But  was  the  author  justified  in  using  for  his 

purpose   the  historical  form  of  Jesus  ?     This 

question  would  never  have  occurred  to  himself 

nor  to  his  contemporaries.      Interest  in  pure 

liistory  did   not  exist  among  the  writers  of 

antiquity,  certainly   not  among   those  of  the 

East,     What  we  call  the  historical  conscience 

is  a  modern   discovery.      History   was   then 

written  jis  a  means  for  conveying  the  author's 

own  ideas.     History  is  the  daughter  of  poetry. 

Before    men    wrote    history   they    composed 

legends   and  myths.     The  nearest   parallel  to 

that   wliich    Ues   before  us    in  our  gospel   is 

afforded  by  the  dialogues  of  Plato.     In  these 

87 
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PUto  presents  his  departed  master,  Socrates,  in 
situations  of  his  own  invention  though  they  are 
based  upon  the  life  of  Socrates,  and  makes  him 
state  and  thoroughly  establish  his  own  (Plato's) 
philosophical  sys^tem  in  words  which  are  only  ■ 
partly  dependent  upon  genuine  Socratic 
utterances.  No  one  ever  thought  of  reproach- 
ing him  for  such  procedure ;  rather  every  one 
was  grateiul  to  him  for  raising  in  his  writings 
so  glorious  a  monument  to  the  revered  master. 
Again  in  Hebrew  historical  literatui-e  the 
prophetic  element  was  always  present.  The 
past  was  seen  in  the  light  of  the  present  and 
the  future;  men  transferred  to  the  past  that 
which  was  the  child  of  the  past,  they  awakened 
in  the  past  what  was  still  slumbering  within 
it  So  also  our  author,  though  he  was  certainly 
conscious  that  he  was  not  reporting  historical 
fact  as  it  would  have  been  reported  by  a 
chronicler— how  little  mere  acquaintance  with 
historical  detail  meant  for  faith  is  indeed  shown 
by  St  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  Life  of  our 
Lord — yet  he  was  nevertheless  assured  that  in 
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[his  gospel   he   was   ^ving   men    its   abiding 

'eternal  significance,    its  innermost  heart.     It 

sounds  like  a  justification  of  his  undertaking  if 

I  in  the  gospel  Jesus  says :   "  The  Spirit   will 
glorify  Me ;  He  shall  proclaim  to  you  what 
I  have  yet  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
it  now ;   He  shall  lead   you   into  alt  truth " 
(xvi.  12-24) ;  "  He  shall  bear  witness  of  Me 
h(xv.  26),   and  shall  teach  you  all  things  and 
"bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatso- 
_^ever  I  have  said  unto  you  "  (xiv.  20).     Indeed. 
Bwe    may    say   that    our   gospel    is   the    first 
fulfilment  of  the  promise:  "The  hour  cometh 
when    I    shall    no   longer  speak    unto  you   in 

f  proverbs  but  shall  tell  you  plainly  of  the 
Father"  (xvi.  25).  At  all  events  the  author 
knows  tliat  he  possesses  this  Spirit  which,  as 
he  is  convinced,  is  the  possession  of  every  one 
who  loves  Jesus  and  keeps  His  commandments 

|(xiv.  22/!)— the  Spirit  which,  as  St  I'aul  says. 
searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of 
God  0  Cor,  ii.  10).  Our  gospel  in  fact  was 
written  by  one  who  was  conscious  that  he  was 
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a  prophet,  and  it  iilso  proceeded  from  tlie 
same  school  as  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
of  St  John — the  great  proplieticul  book  of 
pnmitive  Christianity. 

But  can  we  say  anything  more  concerning 
the  author  of  this  remarkable  work  (  Mis 
character  is  fairly  clearly  reflected  in  his  book. 
He  is  certainly  of  Jewish  origin :  Itis  speech 
bewrayeth  him.  He  avoids  periods ;  he  loves 
to  place  the  predicate  at  the  beginning  of  his 
sentences  and  to  arrange  these  in  a  similar 
order  of  words ;  indeed,  we  occasionally  find  in- 
stances of  Hebraic  parallelism  (xii.  ♦*/!,  iii.  26). 
His  vocabulary  is  not  extensive  though  it  is  in 
part  not  of  Semitic  origin.  He  is  acquainted 
with  Jewish  ofTairs  and  customs  and  upon 
occasion  tikes  to  give  information  concerning 
these  (ii.  C,  iv.  9,  xix.  40) :  he  is  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  Messianic  ideas  of 
tlie  Rabbinic  schools.  And  yet  he  stands 
ill  no  inner  relation  to  the  Jews.  He  has 
nothing  of  St  J^aul's  loving  regard  for  his 
own   nation :   he  ascribes   to   these  Jews  all 
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kinds  of  folly  and  malice.  He  seldom 
appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  though  it  is 
always  within  his  scope  of  vision.  The  Law 
as  a  code  regulating  conduct  is  quite  outside 
his  sphere  of  discussion;  in  fact  the  Old 
Testament  is  for  him  a  collection  of  passages 
prophetic  of  the  future  (v.  89).  In  spite  of 
iv.  22,  he  regards  Christianity  not  as  the 
fulfilment  hut  as  the  opposite  of  Judaism ; 
it  is  an  absolutely  new  religion  (i.  18,  vi.  32, 
viii.  24,  xii.  38-40).  Galilee  is  quite  without 
interest  for  him.  Sea  of  Tiberias  (vi.  1,  23  ; 
xxi.  1)  can  scarcely  ever  have  been  a  local 
name  for  tlie  lake  of  Gennesareth  or  of  Galilee. 
It  is  only  in  Jerusalem  that  he  seems  to  have 
intimate  local  knowledge.  There  he  shows 
acquaintimcc  with  localities  of  all  kinds :  such 
as: — Solomon's  Porch  (x.  33),  the  Sheep  Gate 
(v.  2),  the  Treasury  (viii.  20),  the  Pool  of 
Betlicsda  (v.  2),  Siloun  (\x.  7),  Gabbatha 
(xix.  18).  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron  (xviii.  1). 
He  has  also  access  to  information,  which  is 
eking  in  the  Synoptists,  concerning  details 
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in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  life ;  such  as : — Our 
Lord's  stay  in  Cana  (it.  1,  iv.  46),  in  Sychar 
(iv.  5),   in    Kphraim    (xi.   54);   the   Baptist's 
activity  first  in  Ilethany  beyond  Jordan  {i.  a8,l 
IL  *26,  X.  40),  later  in  yEnon  near  Salini  (iii.  23)  ; 
Bethesda  as  the  native  place  of  St  Peter  and) 
St  Philip  (i.  44,  xii.  21) ;  he  knows  that  Simon 
was  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  Traitor  (vi. 
71).   that  many  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord 
once    followed    the    Baptist  (i.    19  J}'.),   that 
Bethany  was  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
(xi.);    he  informs  us  of  the  attitude  of  the 
bretliren  of  our  Lord  {y\\.  5).  that  the  Pliarisee 
Nicodemus  was  a  secret  adherent  (iii.  1  ff'.,  vii.' 
60,   xix.   89).      He   besides  afFords  us  some 
information  of  a  less  ti-ustworthy  character;] 
such  as: — The  actual  administration  of  Baptism 
by  our  I^rd  and  His  disciples  (iii.  22,  iv.   I),J 
our  Lord's  fiequent  \*isits  to  Jerusalem  at  tlie 
feasts  (ii.  Yljf.,  v.  1/.,  vii.  1  ff'.),  the  attempt| 
of  the  Galileans  to  make  Him  a  king  (vl.   15),; 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  I 
(viii.   59,  X.  ai-89),  the  sa}nng  of  Caiaphasl 
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(xi.  49_/;),  our  Lord's  meeting  with  Greeks 
(xii.  20),  Mary  as  the  name  of  the  anointing 
woman  (xii.  ^  Jf'.),  St   Peter  as   the  disciple 
who  cut    off   the  ear  and    Malchus  as  the 
name  of  him  whose  ear  was  cut  off  (xviii. 
10  /.).  our  Lord's  Mother  under  the  Cross 
(xix.    25-27),    the    appeal    of   the    Jews    to 
Pilate  concerning  the  inscription  on  the  Cross 
(xix.   21  y.).    the    piercing    with    the    spear 
{xix.  35),  the  position  of  the  sepulclire  (xix. 
41  f.).      It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  our 
author  seems  to  fall  into  the  error  of  imagining 
that  the  high-priest  held  office  only  one  year 
(xi.  +9);  if  so.  we  have  here  a  fresh  proof  of 
his  want  of  close  acquaintance   with  matters 
connected  with  the  Jewish  religion.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  appropriated  many  philo- 
sophical   ideas    of    die    Alexandrian    school, 
thus  taking  his  stand  beside  the  author  of 
the   Epistle  to    the    Hebrews.      Indeed    the 
Prologue  (i.  1-18),  and  also  many  a  thought 
in  the  rest  of  the  gt>spe!,  show  an  intimate 
amalgamation  of  the  author's  Christian  belief 
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M-ith  elements  of  Alexandrian  philosophy. 
Moreover  he  is  not  unacquainted  with 
Christian  literature,  or,  speaking  more 
precisely,  with  the  ideas  presented  therein. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians ;  hut  he  also  shows  so  many 
poinLs  of  contact  with  1  Peter  and  Ephcsians 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  knew  these 
writings.  The  same  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  his  agreement  in  many 
points  witli  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apastles.  Common  dependence  upon  the 
Alexandrian  school  forms  a  sufKcient  explana- 
tion of  a  likeness  which  is  in  this  case  very 
interesting  because  of  the  numerous  points 
of  coincidence  in  common  tradition  and  ten- 
dency. The  autlior  himself  is  a  strange  com- 
bination of  opposites.  His  usual  course  of 
calm  thought  is  often  disturbed  by  flashes  of 
strong  feeling ;  his  deep  mysticism  is  balanced 
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by  a  strong  ethical  bent  according  to  which  he 
would  sometimes  deAne  Christianity  as  simply 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  Love.  In  spite 
of  his  purely  spiritual  interpretation  of  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  his  faith  seems  to 
require  such  material  props  as  the  miracle 
of  the  Blood  and  Water  at  the  Crucifixion 
and,  perhaps,  the  Flesh  and  Blood  upon  which 
he  lays  such  emphasis  ui  vi.  olff.  in  spite  of 
verse  68. 


The  History  of  tiw  Origin  of  the  Johanmne 
Wriiings. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  fourth  gospel 
and  tlie  three  cx>rresponding  epistles  first  began 
to  bear  the  name  of  John.  Since  the  third 
century  this  ti-adition  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lishal,  and  likewise  the  belief  that  tins  John 
was  the  famous  son  of  Zebedee  one  of  the 
Twelve.  In  spile  of  this  the  two  traditions 
require  separate  consideration.  Let  us  begin 
witli  the  question  whether  that  John  whose 
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name    is   expressly    borne    by   the    Book    of 

Revelation  was  already  in  the  second  century 

generally  regarded   as    the    A{>ostle    St    John 

the  son  of  Zebedee.     Among  the  original 

authorities  that  have  come  down  to  us  Justin 

Martyr  alone  calls  the   author  of  Kevelation 

John  the  Apostle— assuming  that  the   word 

apostle  is  not  a  later  addition  to  his  text.     But 

even  if  it  is  genuine,  Justin  may  have  been 

guilty  of  an  error  similar  to  that  of  one  of 

his  contemporaiies  who  has  made  PhiUp  the 

Evangelist   (Acts   viii.    4-4-0,   xxi.   8  f.)   into 

the   Apostle  Philip.      At  all  events  Papias, 

who  looked  far  more  closely  into  past  hi.story 

than  the  philosopher  Justin,  knows  as  little 

as  Polyerates  after  Iiim  and  Ignatius  before  him 

of  a  tradition  that  the  Apostle  St  John  had 

worked  in  Ephesus.     If  such  a  tradition  had 

existed.  Ignatius  could  not  have  simply  called 

the  Ephesians  comrades  in  faith  of  St  Paul ; 

nor  could  Papias,  when  speaking  of  hU  autho- 

rities,  have  included  the  son  of  Zebedec  among 

others  of  the  Twelve  who  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  Asia  Minor  in  a  separate  clause  from  the 
two  •'  disciples  of  the  Lord "  who  dwelt  in 
Asia  Minor — one  Aristion  and  the  Elder  John ; 
nor  again  would  the  same  writer  have  told  us . 
— without  any  reference  to  locality  so  that  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose  that  he  means 
Palestine— that  St  John  like  his  brother  St 
James  was  killed  hy  the  Jews,  even  naming  St 
John  tirst.  Polycrates  again  sums  up  as  the 
great  pillars  of  Asia  Minor  first  Philip  the 
Apostle  (he  means  the  Evangelist)  with  his 
daughters,  tlien  John  "  the  witness  (/jiaprui) 
and  teacher " — who  lay  on  the  breast  of  the 
Lord,  who  became  pries-t  wearing  tlie  mitre, 
and  was  buried  in  Ephesus — ^lastly,  a  succession 
of  bishops.  Though  so  many  titles  of  honour 
are  here  heaped  upon  this  John,  that  of  apostle, 
the  highest  of  all  In  those  days,  is  not  among 
them.  May  we  not  say  that  this  must  be  the 
same  John  whom  Papios.  as  has  been  just  said, 
mentions  as  distinct  &om  the  son  of  Jiebedee 
in  H  passage  where  their  names  occur  together  ? 
Papias  himself  had  even  heard  tJiis  John,  as  we 
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leam  Irom  a  fragment  of  his  writings  preserved 
by  Irecueus  and  Eusebius.  Irenams  also  nai^ 
rates  as  a  rcminisfence  of  his  childhood  that  he 
had  heard  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  tell  of  his  con- 
verse with  John  and  others  wlio  had  seen  the 
Lord  and  of  their  accounts  concerning  Him. 
Upon  this  occasion  also  John  does  not  receive 
the  title  of  apostle  but  the  more  general  desig- 
nation "  disciple  of  the  Lord."  In  another 
place  Irena'us,  just  like  Polycrates,  asserts 
that  this  disciple  of  the  Lord  was  he  who 
lay  on  His  breast:  and,  lastly,  he  testifies 
that  this  John  lived  into  the  days  of  Trajan. 
Thus  the  authorities  of  the  second  century, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  agree 
tliat  a  John  lived  in  Ephesus — according  to 
Irciia-us  until  the  days  of  Trajan,  i.e.  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century — and  that  he 
was  held  tliere  in  high  esteem  as  a  cHsciple 
of  the  Lord  and  one  who  had  himself  heard 
the  Lord.  Two  of  these  authorities.  Papias 
and  Polycarp,  claim  to  have  known  tliis  Jolui. 
Papias    calls    him    "the    Elder,"    Polycrates 
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names  him  "Witness,"  "Teacher,"  "Priest"; 
both  writers  declare  him  to  have  been  "tlie 
disciple  who  lay  on  the  Lord's  breast "  of 
the  gospel.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
calls  him  "apostle"  or  says  that  he  was 
one  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  only  in  the  third 
century  tliat  this  John  is  called  "  apostle " ; 
and  finally  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  two 
traditions  were  combined  in  the  assertion  that 
two  Johns  had  hved  in  Ephesus,  the  Apostle 
and  the  Elder — of  the  fii'st  of  whom  the  second 
century  knew  absolutely  nothing,  while  the 
third  centuiy  knew  nothing  of  the  second.  To 
the  authorities  of  the  second  century  may  now 
be  added  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  uiost 
ancient  of  all  belonguig  indeed  to  the  first 
century,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  of  a  John, 
who.  though  he  is  three  times  mentioned  by 
name  (i.  2,  4,  9),  is  never  described  as  an 
apostle,  but  rathei-,  judging  firarn  the  peculiar 
reverence  shown  m  this  book  towards  the 
Twelve  Apostles  (xxi.  14),  is  clearly  dis- 
tiiiguuihed    from    these.       It    can    therefore 
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scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  real  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  assump- 
tion, whicli  has  prevailed  since  tlte  end  of  the 
third  century,  that  the  Apostle  John,  one  of 
the  Twelve,  once  dwelt  and  worked  in 
Ephesus.  This  assumption  rests  upon  the 
confusion  of  John  the  £lder,  in  favour  of 
whom  the  evidence  is  as  trustworthy  as 
possible,  with  the  Apostle — a  confusion 
which  occurred  in  the  third  century  atui 
is  truly  characteristic  of  a  period  which 
abound!)  in  tlie  grossest  historical  bluuders. 

But  since  Revelation  bears  the  name  of 
John  we  have  a  sure  sign  tliat  tliis  famous 
Elder  had  something  to  do  with  the  so-called 
Johannine  literature.  For  we  cannot  believe 
that  two  men  of  tlie  same  name,  and  occupy- 
ing the  same  position  of  high  esteem  among 
Christians,  could  have  lived  at  tlie  same  time 
in  Ephesus.  A  second  witness  presents 
himself  in  the  address  of  the  second  and 
third  epistles  of  St  John;  for  the  "Elder" 
who  describes  himself  as  the  autlior  of  these 
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[  letters    must    have    been    a    man    of    high 

'Consideration,  seeing  that  be  does  not  deem 

fit   necessary  to  give  his  name.       This  again 

seems  to  exclude  the  supposition   that  two 

men     could     have     borae     the    same     title 

fof  "Elder."     Moreover  that  this  Elder  John 

,  should  have  been  "  the  disciple  who  lay  on  the 

Lord's  breast "  of  the  gospel,  as  say  Polycrates 

I  and    [renaeus,    is    in    itself    not    improbable. 

In    the   narrative   (St   John    xxi.    20-28)    it 

is    expressly    assumed    that    he    hved    to    a 

remarkably  old  age.     The  gospel  itself  in  no 

way  suggests  that  we  should  seek  its  author 

tin  the  son  of  Zebedee.      On   the  contrary, 

such  an  assumption  presents  diiticulties  on  all 

sides.     The  son  of  Zebedee  was  a  Galilean 

and   was  numbered  among  the  first  disciples 

of  our  l.«rd;  but  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 

loved  "  appears  first  in  Jenisalem  and  in  the 

last  days  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  then  so 

often  and  in  such  important  connections  that 

we  can  scarcely  understand   why  the  gospel 

ha.s  overlooked   him  up  to   this  time.    This 
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difficulty  is  cmplmsised  by  the  fact 
Peter,  who  is  constantly  mentioned  together 
with  him  during  these  last  day»,  appears 
frequently  in  the  earhcr  parts  of  the  gospel 
(L  41.  4S~45 ;  vi.  8,  68 ;  xiii.  6,  8,  9).  This 
Beloved  Disciple  may  indeed  be  referred 
to  and  introduced  to  our  notice  in 
the  first  chapter  in  the  nameless  "  ottier 
disciple"  who  followed  the  Bapti-st  and 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  just  before 
St  I*eter  was  brought  to  Him  by  St  Andrew 
(i.  85-41);  this  conjecture  is  indeed  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  very 
hour  of  his  first  meeting  with  our  Lord  is 
given.  At  all  events,  bis  frequent  mention 
in  company  with  St  Peter  (xiii.  '28/.,  xx.  2^., 
xxi.  \5f.)  speaks  in  favour  of  the  supposition  ■ 
that  he  is  "the  other  disciple"  who  obtained 
entrance  for  St  Peter  into  the  palace  of  the 
high-priest  (x\iii.  13).  He  also  may  be  one 
of  the  "two  other"  disciples  of  xxi.  2;  If  so, 
this  passage  would  of  itself  afford  conclusive 
evidence  against  his  identification  with  the  son 
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of  Zebedee.     If  this  well-founded  conclusion 

is  met  by  the  objection  tljat  some  reference 

to  the  son  of  Zebedee  among  the  disciples  of 

our  Lord  could  scarcely  have  been  omitted  in 

the  gospel,  this  is  because  the   influence  of 

the  traditional    combination    of   the    son  of 

Zebedee    wiUi    "the    disciple    whom    Jesus 

loved  "  of  our  gospel  has  caused  that  we  fail 

to   realise   how   seldom   St  John  the  son  of 

Zebedee  appears    in    the   Synoptists.     Apart 

fixHn  the  story  of  the   call   of  the   first   four 

disciples  and   the   list  of  the  TweU'e,   he   is 

mentioned — and  then  only  after  St  James  and 

often  with  the  addition  "  brother  of  James," 

as  if  he  were  unkno^vn — as  one  of  the  four 

fishermen  (St  Mai-k  i.  28,  xiil  3) ;  as  one  of 

the  three  favoured  disciples  (v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv. 

88);  as  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  (x. 

35,  41 ;  St  Luke  ix.  54) ;  finally  in  St  Luke, 

as  one  of  the  two  disciples,  unnamed  in   St 

Mark,  who   with  St  Peter  prepared   the  las-t 

Passover  {xxil   8),  and  once  alone   {ix.    49). 

Moreover   St  James,   who  according  to  ilie 

as 
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Synoptists  occupies  an  even  more  prominent 
position  than  St  John  among  the  apostles,  is 
likewise  never  mentioned  in  the  fourth  gospel. 
Indeed  the  conclusion  that  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  "  must  be  one  of  the  Twelve 
rests  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Apostles  alone  participated  with  our 
Lord  in  the  Last  Supper.  This  idea  has 
established  itself  in  tradition  because  of  St 
Mark  xiv.  17,  but  there  h  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  commend  it — rather  it 
is  in  itself  highly  improbable.  Are  we  to 
regard  that  Supper  as  some  celebration  of 
secret  mysteries,  that  all  except  the  Twelve 
as  a  matter  of  course  should  have  been  ex- 
eluded  from  it? — that  young  man  for  example 
who  followed  our  Lord  to  Gethsemanc,  whom 
an  ingenious  conjecture  declares  to  have  been 
the  Mark,  whose  home  in  later  days  formed 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Christians  (Acts  xiL 
12)  and  was  perhaps  the  place  where  the  Last 
Supiier  was  held  ?  Why  should  the  faithful 
women  who  accompanied  our  Lord  to  Jeru- 
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salem,  why  should  H  is  disciples  from  Jerusalem, 
pre^iupposed  at  least  in  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
(\ii.  3,  iv.  1,  xix.  88) — why  should  all  these 
have  been  excluded  ?  Indeed  this  gospel  seems 
here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  to  correct 

I  unostentatiously   the   Synoptic   Tradition    by 
tlie   carefully    chosen    phrase    "  His   own   in 
the  world"  (xiii.  1)  in  introducing  the  scene 
of   the    Last  Supper.      Altogether    there  is 
nothing    to    suggest — indeed,  there   is   much 
that  renders  it  difficult  to  suppose-'-that  our 
Evangelist  regarded  the   Beloved  Disciple  as 
■  St  John  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
I      We   now   come    to    the    second    question. 
■May  we  regard  this   "disciple  whom  Jesus 
Bloved "  as  the  author  of  the  gospel  ?    This 
also  has  been  accepted  without  question  since 
very  ancient  days.     But  of  this  hypothesis  also 
it  must  be  said  that  while  there  is  much  tliat 
H  speaks  against  it  there  is  nothing  tliat  speaks 
'clearly  in  its  favour.   The  %'ery  expressions  "  the 
disciple   whom  Jesus   loved"   and   "who  lay 
on  Jesus'  breast,"  if  used   by  tlie  author  of 
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hirmelf,  are  not  quite  free  from  self-conceit^ 
hoMrever  natural  ttiey  sound  from  the  lips 
of  some  devoted  disciple  of  him  who  is  thus 
described.  Exactly  the  same  impression  is 
given  by  the  famous  verse  (xix.  85)  concern- 
ing the  historical  truth  of  the  outflowing-  of 
blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of  the 
CruciHed.  If  u-e  suppose  that  tlie  words  were 
wiitten  by  the  eye-witness  himself,  their  form 
is  forced  and  unnatural ;  if  they  were  written 
by  another  in  order  to  gain  the  reader's  confi- 
dence in  the  authority  he  follows,  all  is  simple 
and  natural.  "  He  that  hatli  seen,  hath  borne 
witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,  and  he 
knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may 
believe."  Whoever  reads  these  words  without 
prejudice  sees  two  personalities  before  him. 
The  first  confirms  what  he  has  just  related  by 
the  declaration :  this  narrative  comes  from 
an  eye-witness — "  he  hath  home  witness."  He 
then  as  it  were  seals  the  testimony  with  two 
seals — his  own.  "  his  witness  is  true."  and 
that  of  his  authority,  "  he  knoweth   that   he 
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saith  true."  The  auUiority  is  without  doubt 
the  Beloved  Disciple  of  verse  26,  hence  the 
otiier,  the  author  of  the  gospel,  cannot  be  he. 
The  subscription  of  chap.  xxL — a  chapter 
which  is  shown  to  be  an  appendix  to  the 
gospel  by  the  solemn  concluding  words  of 
XX.  30  yi — is  of  so  peculiar  a  chai-acler  as  to 
demand  further  examination  before  we  can 
employ  it  in  our  present  argument.  Averse  25 
is  distinguished  from  verse  24  by  its  use  of  the 
singular  instead  of  the  plural ;  and  its  tone  of 
strong  exaggeration  as  well  as  its  repetition  of 
XX.  30  makes  us  suspect  that  it  is  a  later  addi- 
tion, like  those  verses  which  we  have  already 
shown  to  liave  been  added  to  the  Johannuie 
Apocalypse.  In  verse  24,  the  unnecessarj-  re- 
dundancy of  the  phrase  "  which  beareth  witness 
of  these  things  and  wrote  these  things  "  at  least 
strikes  us  as  stratige.  As  the  text  now  runs 
the  words  "  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is 
true"  implicitly  ascribe  the  preceding  part  of 
tlie  verse  to  another  wiiter,  so  that  they  only 
give  testimony  at    second    hand    and    seem 
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therefore  quite  superfluous  after  xix.  S5.  I)ut 
if  we  delete  the  unnecessary  words  "  and  wrote 
tlie^e  things "  as  an  addition  probably  from 
the  hand  which  affixed  verse  25,  the  rest  of 
verse  2+  may  be  easily  understood  as  the  last 
words  of  the  Evangelist,  and  Its  connection 
with  what  precedes  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  xix.  33  with  the  preceding  verse  84.  The 
Evangelist  himself  here  again  appeals  to  the 
Beloved  Disciple  as  an  absolutely  trustworthy 
guarantee  for  tlie  truth  of  what  he  records: 
and  the  "  we "  answers  to  the  "  we "  in  the 
i*rologue  <i.  14,  16).  No  one  who  reads  the 
gospel  with  understanding  and  gives  the  author 
credit  for  proper  humility  will  imagine  that 
by  using  the  word  "we"  in  i.  14.  16,  he 
intended  to  describe  himself  as  an  eye-witness. 
In  this  word  he  simply  associates  himself 
with  his  comrades  in  faith,  and  what  he  here 
asserts  of  *'  we  " — indeed,  of  "  we  all " — is  only 
what  evei-y  Christian,  according  to  xviL  2*. 
is  meant  to  experience. 

Our  whole  investigation  tends  therefore  to 
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show  that  the  author  of  this  gospel  was  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
to  whose  authority  upon  occasion  he  directly 
appeals  as  a  tnistwortliy  guarantee  of  the  truth 
of  his  record,  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  trihute 
of  aftection  hy  the  way  in  which  he  introduces 
him  into  the  narrative  of  liis  gospel.  He 
distinguishes  himself  and  his  friends  ii-om  this 
Beloved  Disciple  and  from  the  other  persona] 
disciples  of  the  Ix>rd  as  belonging  to  a  diflercnt 
circle.  And  yet  they  too  may  declare  that  they 
tliemselves  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Only 
Begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  though  only  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  and  that  they  have  received 
of  His  fulness  grace  for  grace.  And  his  gospel 
bears  the  autJior  testimony,  as  he  himself 
testifies  of  his  revered  patron,  that  he  says  truth. 
The  testimony  which  the  gospel  itself  thus 
gives  cono^ning  its  origin  ser\'es  admirably 
to  explain  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  If 
it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  John  the  famous 
"  Elder  "  of  Ephesus,  and  if  he  was  a  native  of 
Jerusalem  and  once  a  personal  diiiciple  of  our 
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Lord,  theD  it  is  intelligible  tliat  his  pupil 
should  have  suffered  Galilee  to  fell  so  com- 
pletely into  the  background  while  he  is  com- 
paratively well  informed  concerning  Jerusalem. 
From  this  John  proceeds  all  the  detailed 
information  which  we  have  summarised  above 
concerning  places,  persons,  and  other  small 
incidents  of  the  Life  of  our  I^rd.  The  author 
himself  is  quite  out  of  inward  relationship  with 
the  Jews  of  Palestine ;  on  tlie  contrary,  his  mind 
is  rooted  in  that  Greek  culture  in  which  he  has 
grown  up.  The  universalism  of  Christianity 
is  for  him  a  matter  of  course  (iv.  21  ff.;  x.  16 ; 
xvii.  6, 11,  22).  How  much  of  his  conception 
of  Christ  is  due  to  "the  Elder  "—whose 
reminiscences,  though  he  had  seen  our  Lord 
in  the  flesh,  may  well  have  Ijeen  affected 
by  the  spiritual  communion  of  later  days  and 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  Alexandrian 
philosophical  ideas-  -and  how  much  is  due  to 
the  author's  ou*n  sympathetic  development  of 
the  conceptions  of  his  nnaster,  is  a  question  that 
will  perhaps  never  be  definitely  settled.     We 
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may  fairly  ussigii  to  him  : — tnimercms  reminis- 
cences of  St  Paul's  ideas— the  conception  of 
Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  Logos,  which  is  found  in 
tlie  Prologue  but  nowhere  else  in  the  gospel^ 
the  exaggeration  of  the  miraculous  element — 
and  above  all  the  thorough-going  transforma- 
tion of  the  utterances  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  our  Lord  into  the  theological  and  philo- 
sophical language  of  the  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  our  author  also  consulted  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark  before  he  set  himself  to  the  work 
of  editing  the  heritage  left,  him  by  "  the  Elder." 
AVe  may  again  make  use  of  the  analogy  of  tlie 
dialogues  of  Plato  with  their  intermixture  of 
Socratic  and  Platonic  elements  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  combined  part  played  by  "the 
Elder  "  and  his  pupil  in  the  production  of  our 
gospel 

While  our  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  gospel  itself  in  the  light  of  the 
tradition  of  the  second  century  gives  an  in- 
telligible explanation  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  tliis  gospel,  this  remains  an  insoluble  enigma 
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on  the  hypothesis — which  is  without  support 
ill  tiie  gospel  and  in  early  tradition,  tliuuj^h  it 
has  been  handed  down  untested  6*001  genera- 
tion to  generation  since  the  third  century — 
that  St  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  the 
author  of  tJie  gospel  or  even  was  merely  the 
authority  uiron  which  the  Evangelist  depends. 
How  could  he  have  forgotten  Galilee  ?  How 
could  he  show  himself  so  wanting  in  offef^tioii 
for  his  countrymen,  to  whom  hi-s  Master  had 
devoted  His  life,  with  whom  He  had  shown  such 
touching  and  patient  forbearance  ?  How  could 
he  have  so  completely  forgotten  the  whole  great 
eontroversyconcemingtbcvalidity  of  the  Jewish 
Law  in  which  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  ? 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  How  could  remembrance  of  the 
Personahty  of  Jesus  have  suffered  such  total 
change  in  one  upon  whose  eye  and  heart  the 
whole  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  must  have 
left  an  indeUblc  impression  ?  What  could 
have  led  him,  tlie  foremost  of  eye-witnesses,  to 
depend  upon  an  account  at  second  hand  such 
as  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark  ?     How  could  be 
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[liave  divorced  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
■  from  its  tragic  connection  with  the  final  cata- 
I  strophe  of  which  he  was  a  trembling  witness? 

How  could  he  have  kept  back  all  that  he  tells 
Lus  until  extreme  old  age,  so  that  the  otlier 
I  evangelists,    in    spite    of    all    their    zeal    in 

collecting  information,   heard  nothing  of  it? 

(How  could  the  Galilean  fisherman,  after 
knowing  and  hearing  Jesus  Himself,  have  had 
any  taste  for  the  speculations  of  Alexandria  ? 
And  if  he  be  also  regarded  as  author  of  the 
other  Johannine  writings,  how  is  it  conceivable 
[  tliat  a  man  of  such  literary  and  philosophical 
I  genitis  shoidd  have  remained  passive  during  a 
,  long  life,  and  then  iji  extreme  old  age  should 
[have  suddenly  taken  up  the  pen  and  in  the 
^course  of  a  few  years  have  displayed  such 
I  extraordinary  literar)'  activity  ? 

Moreover,  the  problem   of  the  relationship 

[  of  the  vaiious  writings  of  the  Johannine  school 

I  to  one  another,  a  problem  which  is  insoluble  in 

terms  of  the  traditional   hypothesis,  finds  its 

I  simplest  solution  in  the  light  of  our  conclusions. 
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The  John  who  describes  himself  ns  the  author 
of  the  Christian  Apocalypse  would  tJicn  be  the 
Ephefdan  Elder  who  was  at  tlie  time  living  in 
banishment  at  Patmos.  The  manner  in  whicli 
his  name  is  introduced  in  i.  4  and  i.  9  jj^Ms  too 
unassuming,  and  the  tone  is  too  intimately 
personal,  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  the 
name  was  adopted  by  the  writer  in  order  to  put 
his  work  under  the  patronage  of  this  John. 
Jewish  apocalyptic  writers  indeed  were  wont 
to  write  imder  an  assumed  name,  but  the 
name  chosen  was  always  that  of  some  great 
saint  of  times  long  past;  while  the  second 
early  Christian  Apocalypse,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  as  is  generally  a(;know[edged,  bears 
the  name  of  its  real  author.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  a  book  of 
tJiis  kind  could  have  been  composed  by  a  man 
who.  throughout  the  whole  of  our  Loitl's  public 
ministry,  stood  under  the  influence  of  His 
spirit  as  did  St  John  the  son  of  Zcbcdce :  yet 
it  is  quite  intelligible  as  the  production  of  one 
who  may  well  have  compaiiied  witli  our  Lord 
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!  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  days  during  that 
'  intense  period  of  conflict  in  Jerusalem,  seeing 
moreover  tliat  the  mental  atmosphere  of  our 
Lord's  disciples  was  full  of  these  grand  apoca- 
ilyptic  ideas  concerning  the  future.  And 
besides  the  spirit  of  intimate  loving  relation- 
ship to  Chrisl,  which  breathes  throughout  the 
seven  epistles  of  chaps,  ii.-iii.,  admirably  suits 
one  who  in  those  days  as  a  young  man  lay 
on  our  Lord's  breast  at  the  Last  Supper. 

The  two  short  epistles,  named  the  second 
and  third  epistles  of  St  John,  have  the  same 
"Elder"  as  their  author.  They  are  indeed 
somewhat  better  written  than  tlie  Book  of 
Revelation  ;  but  apart  from  the  influence  whicli 
the  Jewish  Apocalypse  incorporated  in  the 
latter  work  may  have  exercised  on  the  style 
of  the  autlior,  tins  improvement  in  style  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
which  may  have  elapsed  since  the  composition 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  tone  of  these 
epistles  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches ;  the  same  attitude  of  purely 
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personal  autliority  is  adopted  in  each  case. 
The  only  advance  in  this  respect  is  marked 
by  the  writers  assumption  of  the  title  "the 
Elder  "  in  the  two  epistles.  It  is  true  that  his 
authority  is  by  no  means  unquestioned.  He 
is  inadc  to  feel  that  he  is  now  really  a  man  of 
the  olden  times,  whom  some  regard  as  anti- 
quated ;  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  tliat  he 
chooses  the  title  "  the  Elder." 

Nor  is  tliei-e  any  reason  for  assigning  our  First 
Epis-tle  of  St  John  to  another  author.  This 
epistle,  though  lacking  both  address  and  super- 
scription, has  been  accounted  an  epistle  of 
.lolut  at  least  since  the  end  of  the  second 
centur}',  and  takes  the  (irst  place  among  tiie 
Johannine  epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  1 1 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  the  tone  of  such 
passages  as  i.  5;  ii.  8,  19,  '25;  iv.  6,  14,  that 
the  writer  lays  claim  to  apostolic  authority. 
Rather  iie  writes,  just  as  did  Ignatius  a  little 
later,  in  full  consciousness  of  an  authority 
grounded  in  his  own  personality ;  and  this  not 
witltout  often  gently  apologising  for  such  an 
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assumption  of  authority  (ii.  7,  18/.,  20/,  27), 
though  indeed  in  mucli  simpler  fashion  than 
the  Bishop  of  Aiitioch.  Also  in  this  epistle 
rthe    tone  of  address   is   strikingly  allied    to 

;hat  of  the  seven  epistles  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  These  two  writings  even  coincide 
in  favourite  turns  of  expression  which  are 
foreign  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  Thus  they 
both  describe  the  Christian  life  as  a  victory 
wherein  the  devil  is  overcome  (Rev.  ii.-iii.  xii. 
11,  XV.  3,  xxi.  7  ;  1  John  ii.  18/,  iv.  4,  v.  4/!) ; 
they  unite  in  describing  the  opposite  to  the 
Christian  profession  as  ••denial"  (Rev.  ii.  18, 
iii.  8 ;  1  John  ii.  22/).  The  victory  is  gained 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  (Rev.  xii.  11 ;  1  John 

.  5f.).  Also  the  false  prophet  (Rev,  xri.  13, 
xix.  20.  XX.  10  ;  1  John  iv.  1)  is  an  entity  which 
is  alien  to  the  fourth  gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  two  writings  of 

e  Elder  which  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
allow  of  comparison  are  in  ehai-acter  about 
e<jually  removed  from  the  gospel.  In  the  case  of 
tlie  Apocalypse,  its  difference  from  the  gospel 
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both  in  Imigiiage  and  ideas  forces  itself  tt 
once  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Only 
to  mention  one  point — tlie  gospel  iti  truly 
Alexandrian  fashion  spiritualises  the  very 
realistic  and  genuinely  Jewish  conceptions  con- 
cerning Resurrection  and  Judgment  whidi 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  The 
points  of  differeuce  between  the  gospel  and  the 
epistle  ore  not  so  striking.  Vet,  in  spite  of 
their  broad  common  outline  and  apart  from 
not  a  few  slight  differences  in  Uterary  form,  a 
whole  series  of  religious  terms  employed  in  the 
epistle  are  wanting  in  the  gospel,  and  these 
indeed  such  as  give  expression  to  central  ideas 
of  the  epistle ;  such  as : — To  have  the  Father, 
to  confess  God»  to  have  the  Son,  to  deny  the 
Son,  to  do  righteousness,  to  purify,  propitia- 
tion, blood  in  connection  viith  Christ's  work 
of  Salvation,  promise,  hope,  the  Second 
Coming,  and  others.  £k|ually  striking  are 
important  differences  in  the  respective  sys- 
tems of  rehgious  thought  and  belief  which 
appear  in  the  two  writings.      In  the  epistle 
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we   hear   that  God    is    Love,   in  the  gospel 

that     God     is     Spirit ;    in    the    epistle    the 

Spirit  is  Truth,  in  the  gospel  the  Son  is  Truth. 

In  the  epistle  Christ  is  the  Paraclete,  in  the 

gospel  the  Spirit  is  the  Paraclete.      In  the 

epistle  man's  relation  to  God  is  direct — ^God 

in  us  and   we   in   God ;  in  the  gospel  it  is 

indii-ect — the  Father  in  the  Son  and  we  in 

Christ.      In  the  epistle  God  and   Christ  are 

brought  much  nearer  together.      The  epistle 

again   never  appeals  to  the  Old   Testament, 

indeed     shows     scarcely    any     trace    of    its 

influence ;  in  the  gospel  the   Old   Testament 

is    always    within    view    of    the    author,    it 

even  bears  witness   to  Christ  (v.   89).      All 

these    differences,   taken    together    with    the 

close    relationship    of    the    two    worics.    are 

easily  intelligible  if  the  author  of  the  gospel 

was  a  disciple  of  the  author  of  the  epistle 

and  of   the   Book  of  Revelation,   a  disciple 

who   had  developed  along    the   lines  of   his 

own  genius. 

The  date  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  exactly 

S9 
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determined.  Tlicrc  is  no  reason  to  set  K 
much  later  than  the  death  of  "the  Elder" 
who  lived  into  the  days  of  Trajan,  and  so  was 
alive  at  least  in  the  year  98  a.d.  and  probably  ■ 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  second 
centurj'.  The  year  1 10  a.d.  would  tlius 
afford  an  approximate  date.  In  v.  43  the 
reference  is  not  to  Barkochba  but  to  the 
Antichrist.  The  wording  of  xi.  48  is  far  too 
vague  to  permit  of  the  hj-pothesis  that  it 
presupposes  Hadrian's  conunand  tliat  Jews 
should  not  enter  Jerusalem  after  that  city 
had  been  newly  founded  as  Elia  CapitoUtia. 
Again  the  attitude  towards  Christianity  pro- 
phesied  in  xvi.  2  is  not  confined  to  this  later 
period.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  so-called  gnostl* 
cism  to  be  noted  in  the  gospel.  On  tiie 
other  hand  signs  are  not  absent  that  the 
Pauline  period,  indeed  that  the  post-Pauline 
period  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
had  already  past  Persecution  is  already  in 
fuU  course  (XV.  18-xvi.  4).  The  full  detail 
with  which  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  treated 
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no  doubt  reflects  the  actual  procedure 
adopted  hi  the  trial  of  a  Christian  during 
the  persecutions  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Christianity  is  absolutely  cut  adrift 
from  the  Synagogue  (ix.  22,  xii.  42,  x\-i.  2), 
with  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would 
still  preser\'e  some  form  of  communion. 
The  Gospel  of  St  John  moreover  emphasises 
that  interest  in  the  Baptist  and  the 
Samaritans  which  has  ah-eady  appeared  in  the 
Lukan  writings: — The  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
pass  over  to  Christianity  (iii.  22-3C).  the 
Baptist  himself  points  them  to  Christ 
(i.  85) :  tlie  movement  spreads  even  to  the 
Samaritans  (iv,  1-42).  Christianity  is  on  the 
way  to  become  a  world  religion  (xi.  52  ;  x.  16 ; 
xvu.  6,  11,  22 ;  xii.  20-86).  As  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  the  unity  of  Christendom  is 
a  question  of  absorbing  interest  (x.  IS.xvii.  11). 
As  ui  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  moment  and  is  dealt  with  under  the 
metaphorof  the  Shepherd  (X.  1-16,  xxi.  \5  ff.). 
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Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  seem  to  ^row 
in  importance  and  significance  (xix.  34 :  cf.\ 
John  V.  6) ;  they  seem  to  have  become  subjects 
of  discussion,  even  of  controversy  (iii.  22 ;  iv.  2 ; 
vi.  1-lS.  31-58).  In  connection  therewith  the 
question  may  have  arisen  whether  our  IjOrd 
lived  to  celebrate  the  l*assover  feast  (xiii.  1  ff".), 
or  whether  He  died  on  Nisan  14  (xix.  34.  86). 
Somehow  or  other  the  mj-steries  and  their 
rites  seem  to  make  their  influence  felt  (ii 
1-12,  xiii.  1-20.  xix.  34).  At  the  same  time 
Christianity  itself  gains,  as  a  make-weight  to 
the  mysticism  and  exaltation  of  knowledge 
found  in  the  gospel,  the  character  of  a  new 
law  whose  fomiularisation  is  attempted  (xiv. 
15;  xiii.  84;  xv.  12,  17)  in  a  fashion  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  tlie  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
(xxii.  40,  vii.  12).  It  is  moreover  interesting 
to  note  that  St  Matthew,  which  like  St  John 
is  a  text  •  book  of  doctrine,  though  in  its 
essential  nature  the  antipodes  of  St  John,  stitl 
runs  parallel  to  it  at  not  a  few  points.  The 
confession  before  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
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of  this  world"  (St  John  xviii.  86),  has  taken  its 
most  ooncise  form  in  the  expression  "  kingdom 
of  Heaven  "  which  is  peculiar  to  St  Matthew. 
The  concluding  words  of  St  Matthew, 
"Teaching  them  to  keep  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  liave  commanded  you"  (xwiii.  20) 
corresponds  to  the  Johannine  "  Keep  My 
commandments"  {e.g.  xiv.  IS).  The  promises 
of  Christ's  abiding  presence  with  His  people 
(St  Matt  xWii.  20,  xxviii.  20).  again 
peculiar  to  St  Matthew,  repeat  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  Johannine  Final 
Discourses  (xiii.-xvii.).  The  injunction  of  the 
lUsen  I^rd,  "  Go  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations"  (St  Matt,  xxviii.  18),  coincides  with 
the  sajing  of  St  John  x.  16,  "  I  have  yet  other 
sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  tliem  also 
must  I  bring."  Uoth  gospels  again  are 
interested  in  l^ends  concerning  St  Peter, 
among  which  St  John  xxi.  15  ff".  forms  a 
counterpart  to  St  Matt  xvi.  18.  They  both 
agree  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  as  many 
instances  as  possible  of  fulfilments  of  prophecy 
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in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  iiidce<l  upon  two 
occasions  they  coincide  in  the  same  quotation 
(St  John  xii.  40  =  St  Matt  xiii  15,  St  John 
xii.  14  /:  =  St  Matt.  xxi.  4/).  There  is  besides 
a  similarity  in  their  treatment  of  history. 
Neither  of  them  recognise  any  development 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord  who  from  the  6rst 
publicly  appears  as  the  Messiah.  In  both 
gospels  Uie  Baptist  is  the  recipient  of  the 
revelation  at  tlie  Baptism  of  om-  Lord  (St 
Matt.  iii.  17 ;  St  John  i.  33).  In  both  the 
same  preference  is  shown  for  long  discourses 
placed  in  the  moutli  of  our  Lord,  while  the 
narrative  tends  to  tail  into  a  secondary  place. 
Both  gospels  are  peculiar  in  adding  stories 
which  are  of  immistakably  allegorical  sigtiifi* 
cance.  They  both  tell  of  an  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Lord  near  the  sepulchre  itself,  and  in 
both  the  empty  sepulchre,  is  an  object  of 
supreme  interest.  They  even  comcide  in 
small  details.  Thus  they  botlx  give,  though 
not  with  verbal  agreement,  the  saying.  "  Put 
up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath"  (St  Matt.  xxvi. 
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52  =  St  John  xviii.  11);  and  they  often  agree 
in  the  wording  of  it  phrase,  as  in  St  Matt.  iii. 
11  =St  John  i.  27,  St  Matt,  xviii.  3  =  St  John 
iii.  5,  and  St  Matt.  x.  24  =  St  John  xv.  20. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  proved,  nor  is  it  even 
probable,  that  the  one  evangelist  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
truth  is  tJiat  both  gospels  have  their  foundation 
in  the  same  plane  of  development,  and  that  the 
construction  of  both  is  planned  acconling  to 
didactic  considerations ;  but  in  the  one  case 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  East,  in  the  otlier  the 
spirit  of  Hellas  that  we  watcli  iii  the  act  of 
building. 

The  writings  of  the  Johannine  school  have 
certainly  exercised  the  most  determining 
influence  upon  the  ftirther  development  of 
Christianity.  The  Book  of  Revelation  above 
all  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  has 
preserved  for  Christianity — as  it  involved  itself 
in  the  world  and  became  a  world  power  in  the 
Catholic  Church^its  heavenward  gaze  and  its 
hope  for  future  perfection.     From  the  treasures 
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of  this  book  the  pious  imagination  has  ever 
clothed  the  simplest  ethical  and  religious 
truths  in  grand  symbols  which  have  formed  the 
most  effective  instruments  in  the  education  of 
Christian  nations.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Epistle  and  the  Gospel  have  spiritualised  the 
imagery  of  the  Christian  Apocalypse  and  have 
thus  again  and  again  afforded  a  corrective  to 
that  mythological  element  which  sometimes 
finds  somewhat  gross  expression  thereui. 
Above  aU  they,  with  their  simple  demand  for 
trusting  unifying  love  for  the  glorified  Christ 
and  for  the  bretJiren  as  tlie  mark  of  common 
Christian  discipleship,  have  guarded  the 
Church  Irom  all  extenialism  in  religion,  more 
even  than  St  Paul  whose  difficult  doctrine 
concerning  the  Death  upon  the  Cross  was  only 
too  easily  pei"verted  into  a  mechanical  theory 
of  bargain  and  substitution.  Moreover  the 
Gospel  met  the  need  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  and 
of  all  other  cognate  minds,  by  laying  down  the 
Unes^which  still  remain  undisturbed — along 
whicli  it  was  possible  to  combine  intellectually 
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the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  and  its 
signiAcanM  as  comprehended  in  the  term 
Christ  with  that  new  belief  in  God  wliich 
Christianity  also  presented.  No  work  has 
brought  the  tnith  of  Uie  Gospel  so  neai-  to  the 
mind  of  Hellas  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

But  what  a  wondrous  fellowship  of  souls, 
what  a  marvellous  combination  of  spiritual 
forces  is  disclosed  to  us  in  these  writings  if  we 
have  rightly  interpreted  them  1 

First  we  discern  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  a  Jew 

by   birth,  who   has  drunk   of  the  fountain  of 

Alexandrian  thought  and  over  whose  youthiul 

life  the  form  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  Incar- 

I  nate  Christ,  has  for  a  moment  brooded  like  a 

[passing  vision.     To   the  bright  memory  of  a 

[time  of  such  blessed  earthly  fellowship  with 

[his  Master,  and  to  the   Alexandrian   faculty 

|for  spiritualising  all  things,  lie  adds  an  imagina- 

|tion  strongly  disposed  to  the  realistic  Oriental 

symbolism  of  the  Jew.     In  Ephesus  he  found 

ready  to  his  hand  the  spiritual  harvest  of  the 

mighty  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  now  puriHed 
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from  the  taint  of  storm  and  conflict  that  had 
accompanied  its  ingathering.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  so  fresh  with  the  breath  ■ 
of  early  entliusiasm  and  yet  robust  in  its  hold 
upon  facts,  afforded  him  a  connected  picture 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of 
the  classic  city  of  secret  mysteries  behind  with 
its  contribution— that  spirit  which  had  already 
passed  o^'er  into  Christianity  cleansed  by  the 
influence  of  St  Paul.  Then  over  all  there 
passed  the  raging  storm  of  the  persecution  of 
Domitian,  clearing  the  air  and  opening  up  the 
landscape  far  and  wide,  and  thus  bringing  to 
the  birth  those  new  thouglits  and  new  mental 
attitudes  which  produced  the  literary  move- 
ment of  the  post- Pauline  writings. 

And  Anally,  this  great  Christian  is  followed 
by  a  disciple  tike-minded  and  sympathetic 
who  has  grown  up  among  Greek  surroundings 
and  has  been  trained  in  the  philosophy  of 
Alexandria— a  raait  of  tliought  and  a  mystic, 
a  symbolist  and  a  painter,  a  character  of 
calm  and  simple  morality  yet  burning  through 
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and  through  with  the  sacred  Gxe  of  religious 
emotion. 

Thus  Christianity  came  by  these  Johannine 
writings  in  which  its  early  literature  was 
brought  to  a  glorious  close,  summing  up  and 
including  all  that  had  gone  before. 


SUMMARY 


The  literary  movement  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity now  readies  its  close.  The  production 
of  literary  works  of  course  does  not  cease: 
indeed  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  writuigs  which  were  no  longer 
incorporated  in  the  New  Testament,  belongs  to 
the  same  generation  as  tlie  post-Pauline  and 
Johannine  literatm-e.  But  it  already  bears 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  production  of 
the  foUowing  generation.  The  style  is  ver- 
bose ;  the  thoughts  tend  to  become  shallow ; 
there  is  want  of  concentration  of  interest; 
there  is  a  lack  of  warmth  of  feeling;  and 
above  all,  a  decline  of  creative  force. 

But  the  heritage  of  the  first  two  generations 
of  Christianity  which  has  been  prcser\'ed  to  us 
in  tlie  collected  hooks  of  the  New  Testament 
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is   indeed   rich   enough    for    all    needs.     The 
sayings  and   parables  of  our  Lord  and  the 
stories  fix>m  His  life,  which  are  preserved  in 
the    Synoptic    Gospels,  will   ever    form    the 
[  foundation  upon  which  Christian  thought  and 
practice   will   be   built.     On   the  other  hand 
those   minds,   xvliich   cannot   but  strive   with 
bitter  conflict  of  soul  after  some  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  antitheses  of  human   nature. 
I  yviil  find   in  St  Paul  their  incomparable  and 
I  indispensable    champion.     Finally,    to    those 
souls  which   are  by   nature    meditative    and 
introspective  Johaimine  Christianity  will  dis- 
close those  deeps,  where  all  wells  up  from  one 
source,    crystal-clear   and    yet    unfathomable. 
Those  moreover  who  have  feeling  for  variety 
in    human     character    and    development    as 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  history  will  delight 
in  the  characteristic  phases  of  transition  which 
are  represented  by  the  writers  that  fill  up  the 
I  gap  between  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  period 
I — in    the  theologian   of    the  Epistle   to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  pastor  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
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St  Peter,  in  the  churchman  of  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  in  the  ecclesiastical  statesman 
of  the  Lukan  writings,  in  the  religious  teacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  No  nation  and 
DO  epoch  of  human  development  can  boast  of 
a  literature  in  which  the  spirit  whence  it 
sprang  has  found  more  classic  expression  than 
Christianity  in  primitive  Christian  literature 
This  literature  is  indeed  the  very  creation  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 


The  Epistle  of  St  Jasies — The  Epistix 
OF  St  Jude — The  Second  Epistle  of 
St  Peteh. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  these  epistles, 
■which  we  have  yet  to  discuss,  found  an  un- 
disputed place  in  the  New  Testament.  Both 
in  date  of  composition  and  in  the  character 
of  their  contents  they  lie  quite  outside  the 
course  of  development  of  early  Christian 
literature,  and  they  contribute  nothing  that 
is  essential  to  our  knowledge  of  the  same. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  Epistle  of  St  James  is 
the  antipodes  of  the  two  others. 

The  Epistle  op  St  James. 

One  cannot  speak  of  a  train  of  thought  in 
this  epistle.  It  is  simply  made  up  of  a 
collection  of  small  complete  essays,  exhorta- 
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tions,  or  even  isolated  saying.  Many  of 
these  indeed  are  so  deficient  in  characteristic 
Christian  conceptions  that  one  is  justified  in 
conjecturing  that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin. 
This  is  especially  so  with  the  connected  passage 
(iii.  1-18)  concerning  censoriousncss,  and  witli 
the  longer  and  shorter  sayings  which  are 
appended  to  iv.  11  and  which  were  perhaps 
added  gradually,  as  in  1  Timothy,  and  in- 
clude:— A  warning  against  slander  (i v.  il/.K 
another  against  false  security  (iv.  18-v.  tt), 
an  exhortation  to  long-sufFering  {v.  7-11),  a 
warning  against  taking  oaths  (v.  13),  pieces 
of  advice  for  times  of  sickness  {v.  18-18),  an 
exhortation  to  mutual  brotherly  support  in 
the  way  of  truth  (v.  19/).  We  do  not  even 
obtain  from  these  passages  a  clear  idea  as  to 
the  persons  addressed.  The  sayings  viridly 
remind  us  of  those  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  related  neither 
in  tone  nor  in  style  to  any  other  prinoitive 
Christian  writing.  But  the  section  containing 
a  warning  against  earthly-miiidedness  and  its 
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e^-il  consequences  (iv.  1-10}  also  contains 
nothing  speciHcatly  Christian,  though  it  affords 
some  points  of  contact  wth  1  Peter  ii.  II ; 
IV.  6,  6,  8/.;  while  in  the  former  passages, 
ith  the  exception  of  v.  20  (where  this  epistle 
agrees,  though  not  verbally,  with  1  Peter 
in  a  quotation),  no  such  likeness  can  be  traced. 
We  are  therefore  left  witli  only  tlie  first  two 
chapters.  But  even  here  there  is  no  logical 
connection  of  thought.  The  first  section 
(l  1-15),  which  is  held  together  by  the  catch- 
word "Temptation,"  is  really  only  a  mosaic 
in  which  the  related  passages  2-4  and  12  are 
sepaj-ated  by  5-8  and  9-11.  while  in  18-15 
the  catchword  "  Temptation  "  makes  its  appear- 
ance with  quite  another  signification.  The 
passage  16-18  connects  only  verj'  loosely 
with  what  has  gone  before.  In  a  second 
section  (i.  10-27)  there  now  follows  an  ex- 
hortation to  sincerity  in  the  religious  life, 
again  without  any  definitely  Christian  trait. 
This  section  also  is  wanting  in  clear  con- 
nection   of    thought.      The     next    section 
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(ii.  1-13)  U  again  a  piece  by  Itself  containing 
an  exhortation  to  impartial  brotherly  loving- 
kindness.  Here  again  the  style  is  disconnected, 
and  except  for  the  words  "Jesus  Cbrist" 
(ii.  1 )  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
Christianity.  Thus  the  only  section  which 
deals  n-ith  de6nitely  Christian  conceptions  is 
ii.  14-26,  containing  a  polemic  against  mis- 
understood or  at  least  misused  propositions  of 
St  Paul.  Accordingly  the  Kpistle  of  St  James 
cannot  be  described  as  a  homogeneous  Uteraiy 
work,  or,  indeed,  as  an  epistle  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  In  construction  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  1  Timothy,  especially  to  the  last 
chapter  of  that  epistle,  except  that  the  latter 
deals  with  distinctly  Chnstian  questions  while 
the  concern  of  our  epistle  is  with  questions 
of  universal  ethics.  £choes  of  St  Paul  and 
1  Peter  are  only  heard  in  the  short  sections 
i.  2-*,  12,  18,  21  ;  ii.  1.  5,  S,  14-26;  iv.  16,  10 
(v.  20  ?).  In  the  rest  of  the  epistle  are  found, 
besides  countless  echoes  of  Jcwisli  writings, 
so  many  indications  of  tlie  influence  of  the 
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lassie  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
as  to  be  quite  surprising  when  this  epistle  is 

mpared  with  the  rest  of  early  Christian  litera- 
ture. If  one  omits  the  address  (i.  1 },  and  in  ii.  1 
the  words  '*  Jesus  Christ "  which  seem  to  have 
been  interpolated  and  in  their  present  position 
disturb  the  expression  "  The  Lord  of  Glory," 
then  these  portions  of  the  epistle  are  entirely 
wanting  in  specifically  Christian  tone. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  assume  that  this 
writing  is  a  Jewish  work  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Christians,  although  Ave  might 
adduce  analogous  cases  in  support  of  tlie 
assumption.  It  seems  unintelligible  that  in 
a  book  like  this,  if  it  were  Jewish  in  origin, 
all  that  is  specifically  Jewish  should  so  com- 
pletely give  place  to  what  is  purely  ethical. 
And  besides  the  section  ii.  14-2(i,  which  deals 
with  Pauline  doctrine,  would  under  such  an 
assumption  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  is 
remarkable  indeed  but  only  accidental  that 
the  author  bears  the  name  of  James.  It  JS 
moreover  quite  obvious  that  he  cannot  have 
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be«n  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  How  could 
such  an  one  have  written  Greek  so  good  and 
so  completely  unaffected  by  his  Semitic  mother- 
ton^e  1  How  could  he  have  acquired  his 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  1  Above  all.  he  the  brother  (rf 
our  I^rd  would  surely  have  been  able  to 
proclaim  to  his  Christian  brethren  something 
far  better  and  more  precious  than  the  gener- 
alities of  this  epistle.  The  author  indeed 
stands  before  us  in  tlie  letter  as  a  man  of 
strong  moral  principle,  somewhat  deficient  in 
depth  and  wai-mth  of  religious  feeling,  with- 
out any  interest  in  dogma,  more  at  home  in 
Jewish  tlian  in  Christian  systems  of  thought, 
not  without  literary  skill  yet  more  as  a  com- 
piler than  an  author.  This  revelation  of 
his  personality  sufficiently  explains  why  he 
allowed  his  work  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
tmder  the  patronage  of  the  sainted  leader  of 
the  early  Church  of  .Jerusalem.  'I'his  epistle 
forms  one  of  the  original  documents  which 
show   us   how   the   Christians,  just    as    tlicyj 
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[accepted  the  apocalyptic  symbolism  of  Judaism, 

[so  also  thankfully  appropriated,  as  a  precious 

[heirloom  of   their   spiritual  fatherland,  those 

broader  etliical  principles  of  the  Jews  of  the 

L  Dispersion  which  bad  developed  in  freedom 

'  from  the  cramping  influence  of  the  Judaism 

of  Palestine.     But  this  epistle  also  shows  us 

how  this    heritage    from    Judaism  gradually 

drove  Christendom   from  the  fertile  fields  of 

inward  pietj-  and  heartfelt  loving  devotion  to 

I  Christ  into  the  somewhat  barren  moorland  of 

[a  striiigeut  and  unemotional  morality. 

We  need  not  trouble  to  ask  to  whom  the 
[epistle  was  addressed.     Nothing  in  the  epistle 
speaks  in  favour  of  their  Jewish  nationality; 
not  even  the  expression   "Synagogiic"  used 

I  in  ii.  2  for  the  congregation  of  Christians,  as 
is  shown  by  Hebrews  x.  25.  Comnnmities 
of  Jewish  Christians  without  an  admixture  of 
Gentiles,  indeed  without  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  Christianity  free  from  the 
Jewish  I<aw,  were  impossible  in  the  Dispersion. 
The  epistle  addresses  itself  to  Christians  of 
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the  third  or  fourth  generation  throughout 
Christendom.  It  makes  us  feel  that  the  first 
love,  the  fire  of  cnthu!>ia!im,  the  endeavour 
after  sanctifieation  have  seriously  slackened. 
As  in  1  l*cter  Christians  arc  addressed  as  the 
true  Twelve  Tribes,  that  uj,  as  the  genuine 
Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant  Hvtng  in  dispersion 
in  this  present  world. 

The  Epistle  of  St  Juue. 
The  short  epistle,  whose  author  is  described 
in  the  address  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James 
and  thus  the  brother  of  our  Lord  who  is 
mentioned  in  St  Mark  vi.  S,  bears  in  contrast 
to  the  Epistle  of  St  James  evident  tokens 
that  it  is  really  an  epis'tle  in  the  sense  of  a 
genuine  Christian  letter.  Its  one  aim  is  to 
combat  false  tendencies  which  were  spread- 
ing among  the  readers.  These  tendencies 
have  much  Ukeness  to  those  dealt  with  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  They  combine  moral 
laxity  (4.  8,  10,  12,  l(j,  18)  with  a  pretended 
deeper  knowledge,  which   tended  to   set   at 
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nought  the  dignity  of  angels  (8-10)  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  God  and  of  Christ;  more 
we  cannot  say  with  certainty.  The  author 
combats  them  with  quotations  irom  Jewish 
apocalyptic  ^vritings  (14)  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  very  much  at  home.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  Old  Testament,  though  no  quotation 
therefrom  is  met  with  in  what  is  of  course 
only  a  short  epistle.  Nor  does  his  work 
disclose  any  definite  trace  of  the  influence  of 
early  Christian  writings.  Thus  he  occupies 
an  isolated  ^wsition.  The  ideas  of  the  epistle 
ai-e  not  of  high  reli^ous  value.  U  is  fairly 
conclusive  for  a  late  date  that  "faith"  has 
ah'eady  become  an  objective  entity  witli  a 
definite  content  (S,  20).  that  tradition  has 
become  authoritative  (3),  and  that  its 
champions,  "  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  are  a  closed  circle  belonging  to  the 
past  (17).  In  spite  of  the  universal  tone  of 
the  address  this  epistle  evidently  has  in  view 
limited  sections  of  Christendom ;  the  related 
phenomena  described  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
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and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  would  $uggc<it  Asia 
Minor.  How  the  epistle  came  by  the  name 
of  Jude  caiinot  be  determined. 


The  Second  Epistle  of  St  Pbtbr. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  is  only  an 
expanded  edition  of  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude- 
It  stands  in  the  same  literar>'  relationship  to 
St  Jude  as  Ephesians  to  Colossians,  I  Timothy 
to  2  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  '2  Thessalonians 
to  1  Thessaloniaiis.  The  position  presupposed 
by  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude  has  undergone 
ftirther  development — the  false  teachers  are 
more  impudent,  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
mOTe  serious.  The  Epistle  of  St  Jude  is 
accordingly  taken  as  a  foundation  and  is  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  new  situa- 
tion. The  characteristically  difTuse  greeting 
(t  1-4)  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  walk 
worthily  (i.  5-11).  and  the  exhortation  is  m- 
forced  by  a  reference  to  tlic  expected  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  (i.  12-21).  To  this  is 
attached    the    author's    reproduction    of    the 
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■  Epistle  of  St  Jude   (ii.   1-22),   amplified   by 
I  a  passage   refuting  the  false  teachers'  denial 

■  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  {iii.  I-?)- 
The  conclusion  returns  to  tlie  subject  of  the 

B  first  part  of  the  epistle  and  first  repeats  the 
promise  of  the  Second  Coming  and  then  the 
exhortation  to  godly  living  (11-16),  to  which  a 
renewed  warning  against  the  false  teachers  is 
attached  (17-18).  The  thought  of  this  epistJe 
is  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  epistles  of 
St  Paul.  Here  and  there  we  may  perhaps 
trace  in  it  the  influence  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

I  Hebrews  and  of  tlie  Epistle  of  St  James.  It 
has  scarcely  more  in  common  with  1  Peter 
than  its  name.  The  style  of  the  two 
epistles  is  absolutely  distinct :  I  Peter  shows, 
it  is  true,  more  literary  skill ;  but  2  Peter, 
while  absolutely  dis'tinct  in  composition 
and  vocabular)',  is  more  purely  Greek  in 
character.  The  two  epistles  agree  neither  in 
the  name  and  the  title  of  the  author,  nor  in  the 
address  and  the  description  of  the  recipients, 
nor  even  in  the  conclusion  of  each.     1  Peter  is 
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strongly  influenced  by  St  Paul  and  the  Old 
Testament ;  2  Peter  shows  no  trace  of  such 
influence.  1  Peter  is  incomparably  the  richer 
in  profound  thought  and  .spontaneity  of 
religious  feeling.  The  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  stand  in  the  foreground  of 
I   Peter  while  tliey  are  wanting  in  2  Peter. 

The  address  of  this  epistle  gives  us  as  little 
information  as  St  Jude  and  St  James  concern- 
ing the  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Its 
contents  would  apply  to  true  Christians  of  all 
places.  Nor  does  the  text  of  tlie  epistle  afford 
any  distinct  indications  pointing  to  particular 
churches  as  recipients:  only  the  appeal  to 
1  Peter  in  iii.  1  allows  us  to  conjecture  that 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The 
recipients,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  were 
of  comse  Gentile  Christians.  Their  faith 
in  the  Christian  tradition  was  being  shaken 
by  the  false  teachers  (ii.  21,  iii.  i),  who  were 
causing  schism  among  them.  These  were 
making   use  of  tlie  doubts  which   had    been 
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[awakened  in  the  minds  of  Christians  by  the 
[continued    delay    of    the    Second     Coming; 

they  appealed  to  their  own  interpretation  of 
Hthe  Old  Testament  (i.  20,  iii.  10),  indeed  even 
"to  St  Paul   (iii.  15  J\),  whose  champion  the 

author  constitutes  himself  while  pointing  out 

the  extreme  difficulty  of  a  right  understand  nig 
[of  his  writings.  Our  epistle  bears  everywhere 
I  the  traces  of  a  late  date.  The  apostles  are  a 
j  closed  circle  (i.  1,  4  ;  iii.  2) ;  they  as  a  matter  of 

course  agree  with  one  another  (iii.  IS),  and 
I  take   a   position   of  autJiority    by  tJic    side 

of  the  commandment  of  Christ  and  the  Old 

i  Testament  (iii.  2,  IG).     This  authority  is  even 
assigned  rather  to  their  writings  than  to  their 
personality  (iii.  16).     The  significance  of  Christ 
lies  in  the  first  place  in  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  the  apostles  He  has  ti'ansmitted  His  com- 
[mandments  to  men  (iii.  2)  and  has  given  them 
fa  pledge  of  future  glory  (i.   4.  II).      He  is 
the  God  and  Saviour  of  tlie  Christians  (i.  1) 
although  they  must  contend  foi'  their  ovra  sal- 
ivation (1.  10).     This  all  points  to  a  date  much 
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later  than  the  first  centurj'.  This  epistle  '» 
indcai  s  really  pseudoriyniou.s  writing,  that  B 
it  really  professes  to  have  been  written  by 
St  Peter  himself,  and  it  is  thus  the  first  of  b 
series  of  such  forgeries  under  the  name  of 
St  Peter,  as  wc  must  call  them,  which  con- 
tinually increased  in  volume  after  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century.  This  trait  in 
the  epistle  distinguishes  it  &om  1  Peter 
»nd  Ephesians,  which  profess  to  be  writtoi 
only  in  the  name  and  the  spirit  uf  the 
heroes  of  the  first  centurj-.  The  phantom 
Peter  of  our  epistle  emphasises  the  fact  tliat 
he  belongs  to  the  circle  of  apostles  endowed 
with  canonical  authority  (i.  1-4,  16;  iii.  2,  15; 
i.  17-19).  The  author  ezihances  the  effect 
of  his  epistle  by  representing  it  as  St  Peter's 
last  word  before  his  death  (i.  14^1).  We 
do  not  owe  to  this  epistle  any  ideas  of  high 
reUgious  value. 
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Junes  MoHblt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  St  Andrewt. 

'*0n  ilie  vaIuv  of  luch  A  Horlc  byiuuL  a  wilwr,  \\  a  nokroely  ntcuvary  to 
nlnrfv.  All  famalm*  wiili  Piafmot  H^ma'.kV  ipallirxl  ujivcE  bu  (miiuBni 
f  jvlTlcGie  LilcF  (bislo  be  muter ly,  aud  (heir  eipDcLncioh  ii  more  Ibnn  rulisvO," 
-CArilHaH  »'i/'M. 

"  Notbtng  ojuld  ^\^rpR^*  rhe  eir^llBihi  iUiW  fin-l  iftMe  will,  *hich  iKbiv 
volumu  buve  been  (mi«lai.ed,  eJiteil,  and  ptoduvtd  "—BnNiA  Wnify. 
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Vol.  XXL     In  (h«  Pten.    Aloxnt  icadf.    One  VoJuiue. 

ST.  PAUL:  The  Mwi  wwl  ha  Wofk.  By  Piof.  H.  WeiDel«( 
tbc  L'DivptiilT  of  Una,  Ttnii!.Uitd  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Oi  im  —nn. 
M.A.     Edited  hj  Ker.  W.  It.  Momwn,  M.A..  LUD. 

Vol.  XVIIl, 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  B^ 
ElMt  Ton  DobMfaau.  D.D.,  fi-jidtui ol  Hew  Tnumcnl Thmkf; 
in  the  Unliertity  uf  Stnwliiiri;,  Tnutililed  Ir^  K«v.  G.  Brcomn. 
■nd  trfllnl  by  Ihr  Kev.  W,  1),  Morriwii,  I.L  D. 

~  tl  tl  »ly  in  thi  vny  htu  Kniliih  imrt  Ihil  wt  mtel  wiih  lbs  ii « r  «ifc 
IbatouAhnaa  Aiitl  *ll-found  cL»u^|ieiency  i>f  which  llii*  wolum*  u  n  good  <pv> 
men  ;  ^hila  tuch  vplviLid  luaioncKl  TaiarjtyAikd  outipnk«nnr««  v«uld  Mi#t 
b«w#«Mblt  in  ih^  prrtwnt  of  vould-le  E>tildv«  n<  «ii  Kngliili  ibcoloKttal  eia^ 
— Di  tLuiiUAU.  HI  Thi  S^eat*r. 

"  Sjqif  itt^v  Ihibk  Otkl  (be  ■uEhDr'i  liniJinB  is  tau  favaurtU*  lo  iM  «atlj 
cbvfchet ;  bui,  ai  jmy  r*i«,  lh«n  it  no  vnlitmt  in  which  mat^riLl  fv  fjiirin* 
judpnini  i(  ■>  rally  «^l«r^  m  »•  mrain.dy  jirttfnU'i.*-  B-ltiik  Wr^fy. 

V.iL  XVI. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  ihc  lile  AmkubIc  SaUttc*. 
t't'jFtssor  oi  [lie  Univenity  of  raris.  Dt^on  of  the  r>BtcstaiiI  Tlec- 
iogical  Faculty.  With  ■  Slemoir  o(  the  Aaihor  bv  jcui  lUrilk, 
Piofcwn  in  the  Proleiiiim  Thcolueicil  K*culty  of  Iho  Univcnily 
of  Paris,  and  a  Nntv  by  Mailamc  Samtici. 

"  WlQkDUI  o^iy  ckaEiEcmiH^i,  itiit  ii  la  liv  de*^Ib*^  u  A  CrcAB  hoc^  U« 

fifiril  If^DC^Df  Itic  DEjiW  la  the  I'rciifTittni  Churdt  of  Pnnec  And  ti  tk«  l^vv 

chafflLierEftEii:  of  the  Ipur  FrfliiLlb  titFclojfy.  jLiuTcJiccllcnllf  iriiiitlal*4,  u  it  A 
worlc  whii^h  any  Ihoushiful  penon,  vMLli't  a  profuaiorol  ituii^nl  or  Mt, 
might  tM>l  wllhniil  dlmtully.  — Cbvuw  Ur'^IJ, 

Vol),  XV.  and  XVTI. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     By  Paul  Wvralg, 

Ptofrssor  EilriiiT'llnaiy  of  MoHcni  Church  llislory  al  thf  Mat- 
vcrMty  o\  Easel,  Rcvibuil  by  (he  AuIEiut,  and  KatiUatni  try  the 
Ki!y.  G.  A,  Bienemami,  MA  .  anH  edited,  wttb  ui  lolrodiKtioti. 
by  the  Rev,  W.  D.  Moriison,  LL  D. 

Vol,  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

Vul.  [J.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

Frvm  same  »f  iki  Renitns  tf  rte   Wart, 

Dr.  Matoi-  DoHi  Tn  lln  Bif<i>* /('«*;»— "'W*  canii  rworfcl. 

a  fnfAjjii  iLci-b^^ikF.  whl\:h  «>  likflv  U'  h«vi  a  oicfT  t>'"  "-**M  iht 

Ihauflhl  of  Ihia  Lounliy  lh*n  Wflfiilc'i  S^'nmim^a  t/  C  ^  -  II  U  wdl 

writi«n  And  mil  IrantUTtil :  iL  it  o^fiivvr.  trhn.  and  pcrtiii.L'c.  jhq  lVow  lit 
ii  It  wrl]  A(!b[>iod  M  ntcb  iht  lar^F  clav  «f  rh>n1t4njf  man  wfiD  a^*  at  pr< 
iflekins  idipa  non^minculoua  fiipUnaiion  t^Cbrjjfimnity." 
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"  This  CTsaitjLtjon  oi  S^of-  Weink's  Ecciura  Artfrti  a  v«iy  htartj  wlcaoie 
in  En|;lalld,  Tb«  Uyh  it  alive  and  vtgOfikiu^  Ibc  LhouK^r  lU|Ci:«9t»t« ;  Ibfi 
vbolc  turfariva  u  adm^nhly  clqu  bjid  i^mptv,  pnp^Ur  ih  the  beti  hh^c  af  tbc 
Urm.  ,  -  ,  li  nuy  h<  vicrpt^  ai  1  (onijkirijchn  ^v^lunje  in  Hi'oack'i  H'tnu  ir 

Ifindencv.  Il  u  quilc  caiy  and  pltivifil  tpijling  fpr  rbc  OT^cnarr  lnytiufl  who 
puy  be  (jHJTOUt  nf  knonnne  ihe  j>T0#r>*  [)CAirbi>'i  cf  Ih"  more  Advanced  ictiool^, 
fthil  how  tnucb  of  eTip  Tridl{ioiiAl  liieolD^Y  EheH  en  pnpiired  lo  reUin.  One 
coultl  wiib  ihtfF  4  lew  inote  Englisb  liaealogiknt  wmiM  4(lempL  a  aimilBT 
apoiofin  f>jr  Ih*  ediftciAiion  oflbe  perpEcAeJ  Ijiy  nlnd." — Da^Iy  AVim- 

*'  yo  &n|H*b  boclc  cmtn  the  vkme  EToonil,  oi  i\  (on(«ived  wlih  ihe  une 
brodih  ahd  aaliy:  in  few  work*  Id  uty  lAfiguAge  Are  leuiiEng  anil  iidlKhl  to 
imffWi  toBMnei.  —£ilmiurtk  Xtvira. 

"Thn  iruuli^oa  it  weU  doH.  and  ihsbaok  iifuUof  inRrat-"— <fM(iWK>, 


The  Eailicr  Wuiki  included  in  the  Libraiy  are : — 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  Bv  Adolf  Hwnaek,  Otdirmxy  Piofasor 
of  Churih  IliiloQ'  in  the  Univcraily.  «nd  Fellow  of  the  Kojnl 
Academy  of  Uie  Sciences,  Berlin.  TraniUwit  fiom  the  Thicd 
Gcnnui  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 
J  veil.  (Ntw  Series,  Vots.  II.,  VIT.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X..  XI.,  KII.) 
8vo,  cloth,  each  lor.  6i/,  i  half-teathcr,  suitable  fot  prcKQtation, 
tn.  W. 

ABBRE\1ATED  UST  OF  CONTENTS  :— Vol.  1.:  Intro- 
DUCTOHV  Division  :— I.  Trolcgomena  lo  the  Study  of  the  Hlsloiy 
of  Dogmn.  II.  The  PresupposJllona  o(  the  Huloiy  of  Dogma. 
Division  [.—The  Genesis  of  Ecclpiiasilcal  Di^nia,  or  Ihe 
Genesis  of  l)ie  Colhuhc  Apohtolic  Dogmiilic  Theology,  and  Ihe 
first  Scientilic  Ecclcsiaslicil  System  of  Doctrine.  BOOK  I.: — 
TAe  Prtfinrelien.  Vol,  II.  i  DivisioN  I.  BooK  II.  :— TA* 
LayiHgBf  Ihf  Fsunddiien.—X.  Hisloiicnl  Saney.  —  /.  Fuii^  anj 
gradual  SaularisiHg of  Chhiliaitily  a>  a  Ckmxk.—ll.  FixtHgand 
pttdual  UitlinijiHg  b)  CKiistiatdly  at  a  Syjum  tfDatlrins.  Vol. 
III.  :  Division  I.  Book  II.:— T".**  Lniiif  i/  tit  FmwiatioH— 
continued.  DivislOS  H.— The  DeTclopment  of  Eecleiiajticsl 
Dogma.  Book  l.-.  —  Tht  ffiitory  of  thi  bevtlopmetu  e/  Degma  as 
Ikt  Doilrint  af  tki  Gedman  on  !it  basn  ^Natural  Tittltgy. 

A.  FrtsHfpeiilians  of  Dedrint  of  Hcdcmplian  fr  Nalural  Thtelofy. 

B.  Tki  Dictrint  of  Rtdcmplion  in  tki  Ptrtoit  of  Iht  Geil-meii  im 
Hi  kiUtriial intlBpmmi.  Vol.  IV, :  Division  II.  Book  I.  r— 
Tht  Hittory  of  t)u  DrttUpmml  of  Doenia  as  lie  Doclrint  tf  Ikt 
God- man  on  Iht  halts  ef  NalU'-al  T'^iwJVj'— con  tinned.  Vol,  V.i 
Division  TI.  Book  \\.\— Exptmuen  and  RimodiUmg of  Dogma 
into  a  DoilriHi  of  Sin.  Gran,  and  Afians  of  G'ait  on  Ikt  baiii  cf 
lit  Chnnh.  Vol,  VI.:  Division  II.  Book  n.:~ RxpannuH 
and  RimodtUing  if  Dogma  inle  a  Doilriiu  ef  Sin,  Gract,  and 
Mtani  af  Gra(t  m  ikt  basil  ef  Iko  C^rrj —conlinued.     Vol,  VII,: 
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DiVIIIOK  II  BoOKIIL:— 7S*  Thrttfoid  Iltttt  ef  tht  /iiHtrytf 
Atfn<<-  — PutI  [ndei. 

"Novak  sn  Chinch  hlilory  is  rMcnl  liDHbUbu]  Cht  ielluciMt  (if  Fni' 
HUDuk'i //•'''^ '//>«>■&*— nWri. 

"A  b«ti  «Ukb  It  (Ldnluol  la b*  ont of  Ui< EKBt  InpORUH  ttiMlaekal  *eria 

ofthtiiflK^"— 'i>A£/y  .ymt^ 

WHAT  15  CURISTJANITY?  Siiti:«A  Umm  d«Uvtr«a  h 
the  University  of  Berlin  during  Oi«  Winter  Term,  1S99  190a  Bj' 
Adolf  HwnAck.  Tnnslated  by  Thomas  lia^lcy  Saundcn-  (New 
Serin,  Vol  XfV.)    Demy  8vu,  ctoOi,  loj,  6d.  ;  half- Icnlher,  tnk- 

able  for  pt««>Ution,  I2i.  6d. 

Vt^.  W.  if-ahHayDrOHford,  inihe  cvuifiuiEHui  of  ih««arkj  uy*^**l  nj 
Atfumc  llut  HdrnHckS  l>4oW.  *>hkh  hu  hltiftcTHl  a  Bood  <lv«l  01  JKlcmtJOB  t>  wb 
oKintry  tj  m  Gcmuny,  U  by  ibU  iinw  wdl  known,  aiuJ  that  iU  ooiU  »n 
itw>tnnf\^it*  fi«h  and  vivid  dncriptliuii.  iu  hrovllh  of  ¥t*w  and  akiMlI 

'*Srl<f'"n    ]\M  t,   trcujsff  of  (lie   ^orl    bwi   ni   Dmra   u  iagwultw  and   ■<■ 


OQ  ihc  ftlic'ioui  f lobUm*  irhkh  luddKa  ibcHuelvn  to  the  modvm  laiiKl-**— 


•liaiulAEiTiE      St^M^^m  bit*c  iL«  fauJu  or»o  much  l^niot  Htcn  vrMifH  t»M 
_ .   ..._  «fir'iou>  niobUm*  irhkl 

"Id  iDAny  r«ip*cci  thu  'it  tbt  mut  noi&ble  4urW  of  Prcit  Huitack*  ■  >  ■ 
Thnc  iKtvrn  ue  moal  ranurk^le.  bath  for  ihn  hUlmiCB^  Iiuilht  ihcr  dUfriay 

knd  for  lb«ii  elevaiiod  of  (una  snit  purpo^A."— JLiCrwArr- 


THE  COMMUNION  Oi-  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD: 
A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther,  hy 
W.  Heirniann,  Di,  Tlictit,.  Profrssui  rif  DnKinitlc  Thfalocjr  ft)  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Tmnnlntcd  ituni  itie  Second  ttiomughh 
rcTucd  EijilioD.  with  Sprcial  AnnotaiioQi  by  Ihe  Author,  by  I. 
Sandys  Slanyon,  M.A.  (New  Scries,  Vol.  IV.)  Svo.  cloUi. 
101.  6il. 

"  ll  will  be  ¥HD  tiKim  «^al  bju  btcii  uid  ihkt  Ihii  1h>^  ^a  vtry  iatpauat 


"  Wc  irnit  r)ic  hmb  vlll  be  wiilety  Ttad.  soil  rhoulil  advfw  lh«*«ha  i«ad  ii 
tu  da  to  luica."— /^r/m/fnv  ■VrMi4Vrl  (^iVr/^'^. 

"luiinci  with  genvine  iflligioiu  rHiiirg; .  .  .  aaccodJnfl)'  iaii^rii]^  and 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  By  R.  Kiltd,  Ordlaaiy 
Professor  of  Theologj'  in  llic  Univctsily  oj  Brcilui.  In  s  vofa, 
(New  Scfics,  Vuis.  HI.  uid  VI.}  <vu.  cl'Xh.  EkIi  *olun«. 
lor.  6(/, 

Vol.  I.  Sources  of  laformatioo  and  Hlftoiy  of  the  P*Hod 
■qt  to  the  Death  i^  Joshua.  TiuuUKd  bj  John  Tayloi. 
D.LJU.  M.A. 
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Vol.  n.  Sources  of  Information  and  Histoiy  of  Ihe 
Period  down  to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Tianslated  by  Hope 
W.  llugg,  B.D.,  and  E.  U.  Speici,  D.D. 

"  il  JB  H  aobti  and  cwneal  rtfconfiEniclion,  far  which  every  euout  sliidcDt  of 
ihe  Old  Ttmmtdt  ilmuld  Ixgnnftil,"— t'*n*i'(a»  li'\irlil. 

"  Il  vin  be  a  hjiEipy  diy  lur  pufpir  And  pe^  wh«n  n  we[l.I]iiicDbect  ^PT  "' 
dw  Hiiffirj  of  Iht  fiefrnvt  \%  lo  be  found  m  eve^  maiiBt  and  pHHOiiBgc." — 
Lttirary  Jl'-w/rf- 

"  It  i>  A  wcfti  whirh  onnni  bil  te  utrnct  Un  aiiention  aS  ibanEhcTuI  people 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  CKEEK  NEW  TESTAMENT,  By  Prrjfe>*Of 
EbtrhiLTcI  Nellie*  of  Mcmlbrann.  Translal^d  fruni  liic  Second 
Edilion,  witl)  Cortpctions  and  Addilions  by  the  Auihoi^  by  William 
EdJc,  B-D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Pfcfacc,  by  Allan  Mcndci,  D.D,, 
Professor  of  Dix-miry  and  BIMicaI  CiilJciani  in  the  UnivcrsJE/  of  Sl- 
Andfcws.  (N-^w  Serif*,  Vol,  \UL)  With  eleven  leproduciion* 
of  Texts.     Demy  Svd,  ioj,  6c£  ;  half-lealhcr,  \^u  hd^ 

*'  We  bAve  nd  living  icholju  eieotc  CApaljIe  of  accooipluliing  the  fuclnuing 
iMk  af  jTCpviiig  A  cnEnplciA  inrnHlnciioD  0(1  ihe  new  and  cicknowlcdGcd  prin- 
i^iple^  ihun  PrDrTNt^le.     Thii  bi^uh  wjlisiuod  (he  motf  rigorous  icnitiuy ;  il 

"Noibijia  cchUld  ]je  bcfitr  than  Dr,  NeHlf's  ac'::oiini  of  ihe  mmlPial*  which 
Ntw  TutuncnL  lu^iual  criiicum  bas  to  deal  with-'''-^/EMA*r. 

"  Wr  kiiciiv  of  DO  br>i^  of  Sit  ^in  wbich  an  ba  reconmtindad  ntorc  afrdiaUy 
lb  Lhe  itudefil,  bhk«  for  genera]  inierfti  untl  for  ittcnltamcuofmartA/igqrncni, 
,  ,  ,  In  h]iu:n[]in&4£o?Ki>iJaing,  Ihe  iranalarioTi  i>  dtib  of  ibe  btAI  W  haw 
COtAcacfov  for  a  coniidonble  liindH"^Jl/'mfA«f^''^HHP'/'d«. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Call  von  WcJiiickw,  Trans- 
lated  by  James  Millar,  RD.  2  vols.  (New  Sertci,  Voli.  Land 
V,)    Demy  8vo,  cloih.     Each  lOf.  &/- 

"  WcIn4fl(flE  u  U]  Aulhonly  uf  ibc  very  ftnl  laiik.  The  pr«H»L  vwk.iiiAi'i> 
an  epoch  in  Naw  TbE4En«nt  critid^ni-  Th?  Entrluh  narler  ii  fr>rtan»l«  In 
ht-Eng   ft    mA>Leri>1«q  cf   thk  klAd  randereii  aonoiibrfi  lo  him-"— Jf'jMtfft*^ 

" .  ,  ,  No  iiudsnl  of  theology  or  0'  ihf  enrly  history  of  ChriaiUnily  ptn 
afTofd  I0  Icnve  WeLf£JLckor'£  greiii  boo^  unrciiT-"— A/pMn'Hhrj'rr*'  GMardiitm 

"  In  fivuy  direclion  in  Tlib  worli  we  ^nii  llie  iniiT-k  of  ibe  iiirlcpfiiileal 
thinker  pjid  InveBli^lK  .  -  .  rbU  rvnutk^bk  vofume  ,  -  ,  thiiabte  and 
kvDv*!  work-    -    *    ."^C^fisHAit  (*>FVrf. 


"  Th*  book  lUelf  >    r 
has  been  done  In  m  nuiiC  i 


■lo'srcal  InletHl.iknd  the  work  af  the  EnnslAt^on 
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UnifartH  Ptia  t*r  Vohmt,  6i. 

BAUR  (F.  CL  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  TixnUited  £iom  the  Tlurd  G«m» 
Edition.    Ediud  \r]  Kcv.  AQui  iltiitt«i.    i  voli.  Svu.  cloth,    lai. 

PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  HIS 

LIFE  AND  WORK.  HIS  EPISTLES  AND  DOC 
TRINE.  A  Ccii]tributi<'n  lo  ■  Oinoil  HlttOTjr  ol  Primidn 
Chriitianity.  Gdilci]  by  Rev.  AlUn  Memiet.  aad  EdiiiofL 
a  vok  Sto,  cloth,     tjj. 

BLEEK  <F.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE 

TiaiuUied.     Edited  bj  the  Kcv.  Dr.  S.  UividND.     Sro,  ctolK. 

.EWALD'S  {Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRfr 
PHETS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  T«nU.inl  bj 
ihe  Rev.  J.  P.  Smith-  [Vnl.  i.  Gciienl  Intioduclion,  Vnrl,  Abii«. 
Hoses,  and  Zakh^tiya  9~ii.  Vol.  tl.  VcMy^  Ob>dy«,  aad  MikalL 
Vol.  in.  Nahilni,  Sviphviyi.  HkhuqOq,  Zokhlnra.  YfmDn. 
Vol.  TV.  Huekiel,  Vemya  xl.~1xvi.  Vol.  V.  Hiepl.  Zaklurp, 
Makid,  Jona,  Bamc,  Daniel,  Appendix  anil  Index.]  5  voli.  tn>, 
cloth.     301. 

COMMENTARY   ON   THE  PSALMS.      Tran^ted  b; 
Ihr  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.     t  vols,  8vd,  cloth,     lit. 

-  COMMENTARY   ON    THE    BOOK    OF  JOB,    with 
Translation.      TisnslBlcd    fiom    ihc   Uerman   bj-  the   Rer,  J. 

Ftidciick  Smilh.     Svo,  dutli.      6j. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.),  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jctus  Trauhted 
by  the  Revi,  C.  T.  Poyniing  anil  P.  Qiientci.  1  vuli.  Svo,  cloth, 
tu. 

The  secon<l  portion  of  ihU  work,  ' '  The  Timet  of  the  Apoillci," 
wax  imicd  aparl  from  the  Libiaiy,  but  In  unHorm  vnluoiK :  nt 
!>.  18. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA:  Conadertd 

in  its  connection  with  thp  National  Life  of  Israel,  aad 
related  in  det^l.  Tun^lnicd  fiuMi  ilie  Gctniiin  by  Acihui  Kuumd 
iiid  ihL'  Rrv.  E,  M,  GekliuL  [Vol.  I.  Secoiiil  Edition,  Intro. 
■juctiun,  Survey  of  Suuri^rs,  Sactcil  and  Pnliiical  Groanijwofk. 
Krliyious  Gfoundworlt.  Vol.  II.  The  S-icied  V'outh,  Sctf-reeof- 
nition,  Dccinon.     Vol.  III.  The  Fifsl  Pceiching,  Ihe  Wotka  of 
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THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  FUND  LlBRARY-CoDtlnutd. 

Jesui,  tbc  Diiciplea.  uid  Apostolic  Mission,  Vol,  IV.  Conflicts 
and  DiiiHusions,  Stiengtiicncd  Self-confidence.  Last  Efforls  in 
Galitce.  Signs  of  the  Aporonching  Fall,  RecogniUon  of  ihe  Messiah. 
Vol.  V,  Tlic  Messianic  Pioyres*  lii  Jaiuailnn,  [hs  Entry  into 
Jeiusalem,  rhe  Decisive  Sliuggle,  Ihe  F»fcwL-ll,  (he  l^a^l  Supper. 
Vol.  VI.  The  Mes.^ttnlc  Death  at  Jpiiiwlem.  Airest  md  Pseudo- 
Trial,  the  Heath  on  the  Crois,  Burial  and  Kesaneetion,  the 
Messiah's  Place  in  History,  Indices.]  Complete  in  6  vols. 
8vo,     361. 

(Vol.  I,  only  lo  be  hud  when  a  coniplele  scl  of  the  work  15 
ordcri'd.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.}.  THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.  By  Dr.  A. 
Kuencn,  Professor  of  Theolog\'  Hi  ihe  Univetsily,  Leyden.  Ttins- 
laled  from  llic  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.     3  vols.  Sto,  cloth.     18/. 

PFLEIDERER  lO.).  PAULINISM  :  A  Contributioa  to  the 
History  of  Primitive  Christittit  Theolo^.     Trnnstaled  by  E. 

Pelsrs.     iiid  Kdilion.     2  vols,  8vo,  dolh.     lii. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  11.  HiMory  of  the  f'hilo^.phy  i.f 
Religion  liom  SpinoM  lo  the  Prcieni  Day  ;  Vols.  III.  IV.  (jenelic- 
Speciilalive  Philosophy  of  Religion,)  Ttarslalcd  Iiy  Prof.  Allan 
Menrics  and  Ihf  Kev,  Alex,  Slewnrt.     4  voli,  Bvo,  slolb.      24;. 

REVILLE  (Dr,  A],  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  RELIGIONS.  Wiih  an  Inlroduclion  by  Prof. 
F.  Max  Mllller.    Svo.  clolh.     6s. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. With  General  and  Special  Inlroduclions.  Edited 
by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  HoliendorfT.  TianiUtetl 
from  the  Third  GcrmAn  Edilion  by  the  Rev.  F.  II.  Jones,  B.A. 
3  V0I9.  Svo,  eluth,      l8,t, 

SCHRADER  (Prof,  E.I.  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP 
TIONS  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Trimsbied 
(turn  the  Second  tlnlaiged  Edtlion,  with  .Xddiliuni  by  the  Author, 
and  an  InIcoiJuclion  by  the  Kdv.  Oweii  C  WhilchoLi^r.  M.A. 
»  volii,     (Vol,  I,  nol  sold  iepnralely.)    With  «  M.ip.     Svo,  cloth. 

121. 

ZELLER  tDr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
THE   ACTS    OF    THE   APOSTLES   CRITICALLY 

INVESTIGATED,  Preceded  by  Or,  Fi.  Ovi-rl>«U'i  Inlto- 
ductiou  lo  the  Acts  of  Ihc  Apoillcs  fruni  De  Wctte'e  Handbook. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.     1  vols.  Svo,  clolh,     iti, 


THE  CROWN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

Df.  John  W>iaoD,  of  LivMpool :  "The  Ctowa  Theologicil 
LibtMy  is  nsdciiic  valaoUe  Mnin  to  by  ihcologUcn  in  tha 
coontiy,  as  iretl  as  (o  muiuiers." 

THe  ivArof/  an  uni/srot  in  Ha  [rtwrn  eciava)  turd  Mit^iiif,  M 
liefrta  variti  BKordiig  la  lite  iftt  anJ  imfcrloKct  oj  liU  airrt. 

Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Di.  Fricdrich  OctlUick,  Pro. 
fewor  uf  Aufiiology  in  the  Unlvcciiry  of  Ueibn.  AnthcoHd 
Tnaiiliitioo.  Indited,  wiih  an  Intioilucliui,  by  Kcv.  C  U.  W. 
Johns.     Crown  8vir,  wUh  ^^  iUutitfaticnii,  clolb.     51. 

Tbeae  *rc  the  two  famous  Leclum  which  w«ie  deUveml  faefaM 
the  DcutKbe  Oiicnl-C«KUKluir<  in  ih?  pra«ncc  of  Ibe  G«*mB 
Emperoi.  uid  ag^un  before  the  EmpetDr,  Empicu,  and  ibc  Couf, 
uid  which  KBTe  riic  to  the  Balicl-Bibte  can^iaiersf.  Tbcjr  ic<  forth 
frtthly  and  tcmperatcty  the  eluw  rclalioa  between  the  resiilla  cf 
cmdlDiin  ilucli**  and  ina  nicirc  fannilur  f»cUi  of  the  Old  Tritiwrit. 
and  dearly  Male  (he  concluiiioiu  of  European  achohnhip  ai  to  the 
cotDpilalion  of  the  Penlaieuch  £iom  many  diBcRDt  tourM*,  and  » 
to  iu  dependent  on  finbylooiiui  mylhi  fot  huge  pudioai  ol  in 
ptimcralhiitory. 

"Thit  inrcraxidjily  itluMmud  uid  well^niade  vcnion  cf  iha  lf4CfuHa  «houU 
tarufv  b-ifh  icholan  Bud  fvn^ml  rcad«rt^  IhouGti  no  doubt  bcholwi  wiU  kaov 

(fSIIiuv  lu  «.)>prackK  tlx  high  'i\ilucoriua/guininUi*— JcfOxnM. 

"It  U  wriiiHi  in  an  Inieruilng  and  uTadng  nyl*,  and  slvti  ibc  Wm 
aooonni  we  luire  hcb  in  ifiori  tomuAu  of  I^ac  tnoti  {npoHuil  mioovcriifc.".- 
7'.l<  Woii^  LtaiUr. 


"  I1  ts  lulls  tbu  anrbwli  «n  Ittblivl  Archjeoloey  OHild  <laitt  10  ba«R 
decfilv  lnltf«iEine  la  inttuiriau  rainiU  tTma  1hi>  volittna  mmi  be  arivlBtd  »  li> 
by  ajT>'  iboue^iliii  nwlej.  .  .  .  W«  IxlievD  rhai  ibo«i  rwdcQ  w9  be 
licU^tiEnl  with  tbe  bookuB  d^tchpiion,  ron^anllc  in  lurcaliiin,  nS  mavoA  dit 
coveiIcA,  and  cheii  boBfinf  on  ihe  necuncy  at  l!»  Old  Totumear  uaieHMaek* 
CMiliuM  CMKimwatialli, 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An  Hittoricd 
and  Critical  Essay.  Ry  Paul  I.ol>«cin,  t'rufcMOi  of  Uopnalio 
in  ihe  U"ivci(i1y  ol  Sttiuburg.  TFanslalrd  hf/  Victor  Lcnljetle, 
A.K.C.,  B.-tf'L.,  Farit.  Edited,  with  an  Inlroduclion,  bf  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     31. 

'*  IL  ihouy  he  t,i\4v'i  [hfti  IvibHcin  fnlli  behind  na  cnt  of  iheM  wb9  haia 
retinni  the  toiie  ofmthlcni  CL-^airovcrnyH  (hnt  bit  ntlitiule  10  clioec  ghnee  vWwv 
he  oppovH  i»  coiuidrrate.  hh  itwii  ptirpMe  ooniLructTte  tin  fkllbi  Mbd  Ul  Mo* 
im^^sively  fevereiil.      Mr  Lcul^cllc  &  IraniUTiDIi  1>   in  «dnlirAbl]r  dear  and 

£0ol  Engliab." — NitrtiPI  JaUfnal. 

•'  Piuttuor  Lobiiein  himllei  hli  Iheoie  wllb  *  (honiiif  biy  rtmult  tfbH,  tai 
la  book  pay  be  reoiuimended  In  all  who  are  in  ilvuui  mt  to  thb  fitxiilat 

Igmii ."— >>Vs(j— «». 

"  No  inie  wba  rcadi  ibiK  nii<n(  tcboUfly  erLd  owvlnditf  vohjine  *fll  ^oote 
iheRinecfiLr  of  ihe  Prorevor''en(1cBvaiirAndaim:  and  maK  redden  wHI  ^nte- 
futly  own  the  iiolnble  >ualm  be  baa  nchi>nil."-J<  Aadifm. 
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Vol,  IIL  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Coaftwioos  of  a 
Preacher.  By  R,  Wimmtr,  Pi^ior  of  Wdaweil -am  ■  Rheb  in 
Baden.     Crown  Svo,  clolh.     y.  &t 

Dr  P'  T,  Van-yth,  Pr&nclptI  of  Huckne^  CDllcgt.— "  A  bvAuiifuI  iruuIkiiDn 

o1  *  beuiiLFul  book/' 

*'  I|  ik  a  book  which  will  Jippcal  lo  Piinuloft  who  we  uiirioui  la  proMrw 
ill  Eel  leer  u  III  lincdriiy.  and  ia  ibj^uehErul  Inymen  who  art  Turning  av«r  Id  <ht]r 
Bilrjii  tht  il««p«\i  pro^Ltiiti  nf  relip^Ton,  T)1p  tullior'i  i^TtU  ThruuBhoul  the  liDOk 
fBfiiiiida  unr  of  MnrtiDedu,  The  lone  and  arvlc  *1  ibc  hook  J4«  adminblG.^— 
Df  John  Wjitson  In  rArmiuii  Cfmutonvi'ttif-K 

"  WctI  worth  irauUHtig  and  Adding  lo  rhc  Oown  TheotoBi'A]  l-ihmry-  If 
19  a  boali  of  bu4U(lrat  inwotioci  ^nd  mott  s^n«r«  upiialJon."— ^ffj/H/Tfrfy 
Timfj. 

*'  Th^  H  A  naubl«  and  viuT  book.  Aill  at  keen  Lbousfat  uid  i^mei  with  th« 
fi-iKruiteortTUtp^ty-*"— MWj*'j  Jnf  *;*'- 

'^Thi^  i^  n  d«lidliiru]  hook,  foi  w«  how  in  h,  itol  liie  isult  oF  vzholuihip, 
lbau|rh  ihii  iiHouna  atjd  widt,  tiui  thcfniihru^  fKonl  of  the  viciotious  atrumlta 
fkfn  ipliviciia  ijeniiii  with  the  jLptcEru  ofa  mind  which  n<«»|l  vH«ry«4fn»i  ikjtd 
Ihau^hifiil  rn»f]  hi  thjjj  ^jTtlicn]  *bc-  The  book  ha?  ona  ol  ihe  niuEki  of  irue 
gieuuiti*— ahuolula  sincerity-  The  entire  coLim^t,  aimphciiy,  *nd  cleanitinded- 
nesE  with  which  Winimer  fAqca  ih«  dLl^utiita  of  fiocLt^rn  r^ffinus  ihoug'hl 
enrorceouT^niimlun,  and  whi  our  Ifuir  anJ  lyinpAEhy/'— fframrnfp^ 

Voh  ly,  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Or^in.  Nature,  and 

MUsion.  \^y  Jran  R^villet  Profi^Bcur  adjoml  i  la  Faculty  dp 
Th<tologie  Pntfsiante  cTc  TUnivenii^  de  Paris.  Tianslnlcd  and 
edited    by    Victor    LeiiHenc,    A-K.C,    B,'^s-L,      Crown    five*. 

"Tilt  Ijook  la  ■  powerful,  lucid  uid  inlontling  mlAlcmeTil  of  the  poiitian 
or  PraEffUnikm  in  Rj^trd  to  madtsn  advuct«  in  phiUaaphy  uid  icMnce,"— ^ 

"  We  cammpnd  the  hook  IV  In  lucid  <Tyfe>  fi^orout  rHVinintf^  Md  ^piritu■J 
aliii:>d" — CAriifiam  Coitmeriti-eai/A. 

*' AdnLirahly  LraikhhiKd  ■! id  vilittd  ti'  Viclor  LeutL«l1«:  u  ■  book  which  wUI 
be  gr  f^rci]  trDlue  to  all  who  ue  iolflmUd  in  Iho  hiUocy  of  rcH^otui  develop- 
ment.'  — Si  A  iiJmii. 


"  An  hontiL  ond  omevi  BffoTl  to  yindiOLtv  the  eternnl  plai 
life  of  mann  and  dH^rve*  nil  roipeol,"— '*"ff*'*  i'm^flvy, 


eof  Rligion  In  the 


Vol.  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Haraairk, 
Professor  of  Chuich  Hittory  in  ihc  \J nncnky ,  Berlin.  TrataJaled 
by  ThuiABS  l^oilcy  Sauiulere.     Crown  Svo.     31. 

Prof-  W-  Sandtfy,  ofOnfoTd,  in  mi  eifumination  of  the  work.  *»T»>-"I  an 
lusurne  IttAT  Hptinii4:k'»li4<ik  vhkh  hoi  nitra^rfil  af^onrl  danl  ofaiunllon  InihU 
cmintry  a>  ni  Gnniany.  l)>  f-y  iliik  litiic  Aell  known,  eiul  iKiF  111  mtrln  An 
TKOgniMd— iti  freah  »nd  vivid  dcacrlpliin»,  its  brtidth  of  wew  and  "ihiUuI 
**)&:rion  of  i^t'inli,  Hi  fiivnk^its^  iri  ucnoinc  en[husia*ni,  lln  [«r^cnL  effort  to 
jfCi  Ai  the  living  rci.hi4*!3of  r?li£iuii/* 

"In  nany  ;Bpcc-(b  thii  b  rhe  mtml  nolaMe  #«rk  of  Prof-    Hvnnck-  ■  ■   ■ 

The£c  Iccturefl  ve  moat  rcmArkuhTe,  bolh  foi  th?  hi&i'TTica]  iniinJit  tbcy  dbpUy 
and  for  their  e^warlon  of  roue  and  puTpo',r-"—LirerafHre. 
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TUB  CROWH  THSOLOCICAL  LIBRARY— CodtioBcd. 
Vol.  VL  FAITH  AND  MORALS  By  W.  Hrtmiiuui,  rtornKif«r 
SvttenAlicThtolicyit  liic  UnivtMilj-ofMaflutt;;  AuIIkxo["11m 
Qimniiniiun  of  Iht  Chniiiin  iiiih  God.''  Ciuwn  8to,  clolh.  y. 
T<n)  of  ihi  lurhw  t  >hn.-tfr  >il1ine>,  viih  tnimt  noiii  by  itK  inntHin. 
fhitbun  RlUdil.  >imI  iliiaiuci  ihi  Ti  il>i<irii  nMlnn  uf  Clniaiiaii  Bdkf:  Oi 
ottinon  Kwiunui  tvnvf  PfutciUiii  J     '    '  '...-  Eubcfaaiai^tlycffaaic 

fUlLHpti'Alof  ll(4  intHAl  ]^w  ItnLflf  I'.  nj    l^<Mnljkfi<  ilcmV 

lEUth4pv4Unjt  ftr  iif  ^onKlFiiLT      .S 1 1     '    . '     '  - 1 .    Tot    tbc   Ij44  GfHW 

tdllicni  ci*aL»  wilh  (hrtr  fop?<#*. 

Vol.  VIL  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A  Study  ol  tha  Oripi. 
Ihc  Valiii,'.  atui  l)ic  llt>l»riui1  ILukgriionJ  of  lli«  L^ciids  o(  lind. 
By  loha  T.  I'clrix,  IXP  .  Kocloi  o(  Si.  Mkharfk  Church,  Ktn 
YotK;  author ur  "Nippur,  or  Hi[iloraliniu aod  AdTcDliuet oa  ibe 
Buphntlo."    Crown  8tu.  clolh.     5j. 

Tbti*  iKtuio  Wirt  ari(Inill>-  ililivtwl  u  Bond  Lacl  uru  bete*  At  Biiifai 
T^mii^citjai  ^■ii^fi4iy  ilk  l^jifor.  Mc.  U.S.A,  Kit'uti  ffiLjB  «  (aifmu  »laMi 
kiylfi'  racvllr  of  Ilml  []Uliluli4>ti  aflej  like  delhxrf  qf  chou  l*rtur**  >-"TW 
IffuO  *nil  r^lft  KhaJAiUiip.  il>*  froth  VnowLaiJE*  <■'  doiihUvw  Ihc  ctfuip 
■■npw.wHl  llw  niRui  Ctiiiiiiku  ifilril  whlUt  woe  olviin  b 
rhaM  U(A4tu  CKvptJaial  WDTLh,  not  ooh'  for  1U«  thidvni  body,  barl  i 
Urt*  mniBtny  ot  rn<hjj(li'l^l  pcoplt  vho  b^^iQ  \ltni<  Wc  utmaity  lifiv^J 
llitii*  IvcUfc^  will  Eic  uuliliihcd.  lor.  wlii^c  ufiiikiaiu  niAv  difts  abaul  i 
lb«  mncluainh*  jmvaif  at.  wq  t^liv^  llmi  tbc  raurw  u  nrllp—l  Ii«  ] 
IpUiIIcaI  h^huUr^i'p.  i"d  ihai  their  «> perl  kfl^wiftig^r  Aod  po^j^i 
laEjB|ijv<  Ebem  u^cpiiutal  value  it  tli«)v««e]]t  liute-" 

"Tlies«  lectumuFreit&ljklyrpr^ilveiiffprifiTi&t  worth  ....  vrtMiHCoc^ 

Vol.  Vin.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A  Pie*  tot 
Thoroughness  of  lDvesti£ation.  addressed  to  ChurchmeD 
«od  ScRolaxa.  Bv  the  l^v.  T,  K.  Cheyne,  D.Liii.,  D.D.. 
Fellow  .jf  ihc  Briiiih  Acudcmy ;  Oriel  rrofcHoi  of  Inteiprcitued 
ID  the  Univet»ity  of  Oifoitl.  and  Oman  uf  Rochoto.  Oova 
8vo.     5.. 

"  Thcccnipcr  or  hit  book  ^AtftniiRbly  ccniUBfid  rcaicftEnsiJ,  uwl  tbc  BAtUf 
u  of  moat  living  ialBntt-"^Aci»Jnromt4^L(ttmtHrw. 

"  Tbc  walk  u  KuiukAbly  inicrotiikf  and  loured  ....  Ifaov  vbo  wU  ta 
undduand  xhai  pMblcmi  an  likely  n  meter  aiientlsn  in  ll)*  mi  funu* 

OU^hl  tiVl  t"  (k'-ftlccl  ihc  tnnllk," — BnttiA  Friin^ 

Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  Mid  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE     Byil.c  Inlf  AupiMc  S»l»tier. 

Priiressur  in  the  University  of  Hatis.    TrsniUtedby  VkIot  Lcutjetlc, 
A.ICC,  B.-ii  L.     Ciuwn  8vo.     41.  f>d. 

"  The  caSAy  en  Ehc  .ManamcAl  ia  A  majiierly  antlinc  tkaldi  of  111*  hlMartal 
^vulullrXk  L>f  ihodDclrinc." — tHfitr4  CMrvnitif- 

"  Tbc  Hcaatt  poriinh  i^f  the  vnlumc  ii  ao  atllbSTftMa  llataflTWit  of  1^  I 
eMdition  of  the  modern  worM,  Ui  di/ivl.u  a/id  i^nfii4]oiif.  ud  of  T 
naihod  of  i^Kilviuit  Ebcm.  .  .  .  Bath  ihesCudin  in  liie  tnlumc  V9  pn 
UlMreatiug;  marked  cveiywhcie  by  Ihc  pJcicLn^  illftl^bt.  phlloMphIC  I 
■nd  dscp  Hiirilualily  wlikh  *i*  iharacleiuUi:  of  Ibu  ptM  Utd 
OinMiaR  Mb\ci. "—TkiCAriitian  WarU. 


■■ipxot  much  10  Ibt  «iparf.~^4U«Mil 
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I  Vol,  X.  THE   EARLY  CHRISTIAN    CONCEPTION   OP 
CHRIST  t   Its  Value  and  Sigoificance  in  the  History  of 

Religion.       Dy    Oiiu   Pfltjticfcf,    U.D,,   PTofcssiur    uf   fiaciical 
Theology  in  tlie  UnUeiMly.  EetliM.     Ciuw»  Svo,      31.  tJ^ 

"Wccan  bcuTily  TTcanimcnd  Prcfctujr   PdclJorif'i  buok  ■*  a  »oli>!  o^cHfi- 

"  l(  would  beiJifltCTifl  M  mme  anyr«canl  Kiijtllali  *<w^  which  foulflcamcAr* 
wilh  ibii  brJEtLiJil  tuay,  u  a  iMnciir^  hut  lui:L)  pmFnial^on  i^f  ih*  I'liluJe  of 
(be  taon  ^vancfld  icboot  of  Vinnuitri  ibo'jttJiiuLLii  lu  Ibc  (I'otiTitltr  of  Tbe  Cl^nt' 


V0I.XI.  THECHILDANDRELIGION.  Eleren  Essftya.  By 
Prof,  Henry  Jones,  M. A..  LL.D..  Univer-ilycf  C.IasBu*  i  C.  V.G. 
Masletman,  M.A.  j  Prof.  Ceoige  T.  Lnild,  ll.I).,  LL.D.,  Unl- 
vi-rsily  of  Vnle;  Rev.  I'.  R.  lenniinl.  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Hulsean 
Lccluicr ;  Rev.  J.  Cyndiiykn  jooes.  D.D,  ;  Rev.  Cinon  Hoaley 
Hcnsaii.  M.A.;  Rev,  Robert  F.  Horlon,  M.A,  D,D.  j  Etev,  G. 
Hill,  M.A..  D.D.  ;  Rev,  J.  I  Thr>rntui. ;  Rtrv,  Rabbi  A.  A, 
Green;  Prof.  Joseph  Agii  Beet,  D.D.  Ftlilet!  by  Thuiiias 
Slephms,  B.A.     Crown  8vii,     51. 

"  No  Cmher  Htid  iriqre  Jn^Ti^ucrive  tixik  pp  ttH%  f^iLMrion  bm  b«eA  bib«il  for 
yan,  *rpd  the  atudy  of  ili  pafia  will  bhrn  prove  ■  flodbtiid  in  aiuty  p«rplca«J 
Dluirlim  (be  church  juid  in  IheCbrututn  hoaM-"»i^n>ir>  lyttkty. 


Vol.  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION:  An  Anthro- 
pological Study.  By  L  R,  Famdl,  D.Liit.,  Fellow  and  Tuloi 
□f    iixeier    College,   Oifoid ;    UiiiverEily   Lectarer   in    CIumoiI 

Archxulogy.  clc,  cic.     down  Svii,  clolh.     51. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  LITERA- 
TURE, The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  H.  voii 
Soden.  D.D.,  rrofcssoi  of  Thetiliigy  in  ihe  Univonily  of  Berlin. 
Ttnnslnied  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinstin,  nnd  edited  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Motrisod,  LL.n.     Ciown  Svo,  elolli,     51, 


In  Active  PiEpaiation. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.     A  Demonstration  of  th«  Re> 
coQcilabilitj   of    their    Points   of    View.      By   Rudolf  Otto, 

Prolessiii  ol  Tliculdgy  in  Llollingen, 


JESUS,     By  Wilhelm  Bounet,  Profeisoi  of  Theciloey  in  UoUingen. 
14  HenrietU  Street,  Coveut  Gud^,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

tlibfMty   Gdltioo,  demy  8vo,    loi.   6J.   pet  volume.     CIie*p   ^pohi 
E<litj««),  p.  M.  ftt  vdlame. 

[  ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  IT).  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
IDEA  OP  GOD.  ACCORDING  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND  HISTORY.  TiAtrtlatwl  Lj-  lb;  kn.  P,  11.  Widutoo;. 
(Hiblwil  lxi;!U[«,  ihgi,)   Cloili.    loi.  6,i,    Cheap  Gdiiion,  p.&i 

'  BEARD  \Rtr.  Dr.  C],  LECTURES  ON  THE  REPORMA- 
TIOK  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Nibbcn  LeclDics,  1883.)  Svo,  dutti.  tot.  fi 
Cheap  Edition,  3id  Edition,  y.  id. 

DAVIDS  [T  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  (Hih, 
Ltc.  iBSi.)    and  Ed.     Svo,  cluili.     101,  tJ.     Cheiji  Ed,,  j/.  iL 

DRUMMOND  (Di.)  VIA,  VERITAS.  VITA.  Lectures  ob 
Chli^liuIlily  in  \l\  omsl  Sini[)le  and  liil(DiK>''Ie  Konn.  (He 
IIilil«tI  Lccturn.  1394.)     loi.  M.     Cheap  Edilk>n,  31.  6d, 

[HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,    Ekiiled l,y  Dt.  Koirboinu    (llibbeit 

Leclurci,    iHSJi  )     jid    Edition,     fivo,    doth.     I0<.    6d.     ChMp 

Edition,  Ji.  6d. 

■  KUENEN  (Dr.  A.),  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS    AND    UNIVERSAL   RELIGION.      (Tie 

Hrbbcrt  Ledum,  iSHa.)    Svo,  clulb.     tot.  6-/.     Cbemp  Edftiea, 

MONTEFIORE  [C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  (The  Mibbcn  I^ioro, 
iSgz.]   iTiil  Ediliuu.    Si-o,  clolh.     loi.  tJ.    Qicip  I'ditioii,  3/.  lU. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Tmnilated  by 
the  Rev.  J.   Ficderick   Snmh.     (Hibbert   IjrtXatn,    iSttj.)    aod 

EdilioQ.     Svo,  cloth.     101.  61/.     CliMp  Eilitinn,  Jj.  M. 

RENAN(E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Tnii.Ji.it,l  l.y  the  Kct, 
QiiiiIl-s  beud.  (llilil'Td  I.i'ctum,  iSSo.)  Svo,  clotb.  iw.  6^ 
Cheap  Edilfon,  3rd  Edition,  3r,  6J, 
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THE  HtBBBRT  LBCTURES-Contlaued. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hlbbcrt  Lcctutrs.  iKfg.)  3tdEdiUon. 
Svo,  cloth.     lOJ.  (id.     Cheap  Edilion,  31.  6rf. 

RHVS   (Prof.    !.),      ON   THE  ORIGIN   AND  GROWTH 

•  OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibhcri  LccIuicb,  1886-)  Svo,  cloth. 
IQJ,  fid.     ClitJi[j  Edilioii,  31.  dil. 

RfiVILLE  (Dr.  A.).    ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
K  MEXICO  AND   PERU.     Tfanilnied    by    ihc    Uev.    p.     H, 

■  Wiclisleed.      (Hiblieit    Leclurr>,    1SS4.)       Svo,    eldth.      lOi.   &/. 
H  Cheap  EcitLion,  31.  dd. 

■  SAYCE     (Prof.     A.     H.).       ON     THE     RELIGION     OF 

■  ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.     4»i  Ediiiun. 
H  (Hibbeii  LeclUTO,  1SS7.I    Sro.  cloth,     iw.  dd.     Cheap  Etlilion, 

■  3t-  6^- 

■  UPTON    (Rev.    C.     B.).       ON    THE    BASES    OF    RE- 

■  LIGIOUS   BELIEF,     (ilibbcrl  Lectuies,  1S93.)    Demy  Svo, 

■  cloth.     to:r,  td.     Chop  Edition,  y.  6d. 

^^^  ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON.  THE  FATHERS.  AND 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a  Preface  by  Edii»  Lyall.  and  « 
Lciler  fiom  Canon  Wilbeiforce.  Crown  Svo.  Scwcd,  n.  St/,  net; 
cloih,  zs.  6d,  ticL 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  THE  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND.  AMERICA.  AND  INDIA  Tran^lntcd  from 
ihe  French  by  the  Rtv.  j,  Motlcn.     Svo,  clulh.      10/.  6J. 

EVOLUTION   OF   THE  IDEA  OF   GOD.     Sti  The 

Hilibert  Lectures,  p,  14. 

ANNOTATED  CATECHISM.  A  M»niM]  of  Natmal  Relieion 
and  Morality,  with  many  procticRl  detaili.  and  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,     u. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  St^  Thcolc^cal  Tnnilalion  Library, 
Old  Scries,  p.  8. 

PAUL,    THE    APOSTLE    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

Stt  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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ALPHABETICAL  UST-CMIlaaad. 

BEARD  (Rer.  Dr.  C.\  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST. 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Ct.»irn  Svo.  cloth.      71.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE    REFORMATION    OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    IN    ITS    RELATION  TO 
MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE.     Sti  Tk 

HiliU-il  tvccliircs,  p.  14. 

BEEBY  (R«v.  C.  E.,  B.D..  Aotbor  of  "Creed  and  Lih~;. 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  PopnUi  Loaiwn  «> 
Fiimaiy  Quntioiu,     Dtmjr  Svd,  cloth.    4/.  6d, 

BIBLE.  Tianilatcd  by  Samuel  Shupc,  beins  ■  Rcvuira  of  ibc 
Authuciscil  Biigluh  Vcmon.  <ilh  EdJlion  oj  the  Old,  loUi  Edako 
of  i!w  New  Tolanienl.     Svo,  loan,     Jj.     ,Srtf  «JW  TettBniEat. 

BLEEK^F.).     LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.   Ar 

Th«il.:gicn.l  Tianslftliun  Libnj)-,  Old  Seiiti,  jj.  K. 

BROADBENT  (The  Ute  Rev.  T.  P.,  B.A.).  THIRTEEN 
SERMONS.  AN  ESSAY,  AND  A  FRAGMENT.    WH 

a  PrefiUjry  Nolc  liy  Kev,  Ptof.  J,  EalHn  C«t|icdli-r,  M.A.      OnMn 
8vf,  cloib.    4J.  m^i. 


CAMPBELL    (R«v.     Canon 
GOSPELS  IN  GREEK. 


'e.^ 


COLIN).       FIRST    THREE 
See  TtstamenI,  New,  p,  afi^ 

CHANNING'S    COMPLETE    WORKS.       Inclodias 
PeifccI  Life."  with  tt  Memoiii.     CcnleoAial  Edition,     410  ~ 

Ooth.    71.  W. 

CHEYHE,  Ptof,  T.  K.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
NEW   MATERIAL    FOR    THEIR    SOLUTION.     St 

Ciawii  Theological  Library,  p  12. 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thoma*  StephesM,  B.A 
SeeCtovm  Theolngicol  Lihrwy,  p,  13, 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR),    md  and  gtntly  Revised  Edition 

Ciown  Svo.  cloth.     31.  6d. 

CLARK  (ARCHD.  JAS,).  DE  SUCCESSIONE  APOS- 
TOLICA  NEC  NGN  MISSIONE  ET  JURIS- 
DICTIONE  HIERARCHIC  ANGLICAN*  ET 
CATHOLICiC.     Svo.    [ tVo'^-f/rtcn.  Cuiaita.)    Ciolh,    ati. 

. —  SEVEN  AGES  OF  THE  CHURCH;  tu,  ExpositiM  of 

the  Apocalypse.     Sewed.     11, 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  ia 
Tea  Services  for  Morning  aad  Etaaof^  33iim.  cloth,  t  a  U 
Also  in  Svo,  cloth,    y. 
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At.I>HABBTICAL  LIST-CoMlDued. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.).  CENTENARY  HISTORY 
OF    THE    SOUTH    PLACE    ETHICAL    SOCIETY. 

With  nunieious  Porlraili,  a  fa^iiniile  of  ihe  iHigiiiul  MS,  of  the 
hymn,  ''Neuter,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  Appendices.  Crown 
8vo,  half  vellum,  paper  sides.     5/. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDH- 
ISM.     SiiThe  Hibi^it  Leclutes,  [1.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).     BABEL  AND  BIBLE.     Two  Lecture. 

ildivcted  before  the  Deulschc  Orienl-Geseilichatt  in  the  presence 
of  the  Germaii  Gnipetor.  S'tt  Crown  Thcoii^jiol  Libiaiy,  p.  lo. 
Sit  aljo  Hitnack,  A.,  "  Leiter  lo  Prtusi.  fahrlMiihir,"  p.  iS. 

D0BSCHUT2  (E.  VON].  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  .SV^TlieuloeieaJTmnibiiionLibiirj'. 
New  Series,  p.  4. 

DRIVER  (S.  R.).     Set  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p,  ai. 

DRUMMOND  [JAMES,  M.A,,  LL.D.,  Hon.  LittD.,  Piiocipal 
Ol  Manchester  College,  Oxford)-  AN  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  CHARACTER  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.     loir.  6rf. 

"  TIi'es  is  a  vqLunble  baak,  llie  worll  of  jlliliBral  ibeclDgun  of  duliiicuoji  Annl 
gr**i  kJirtiicntt"— Rtv,  R.  },  Cami'tvuli,.  in  C^rlniaH  C^mv/^HwAi/ZA, 

"  Tlicboak  i»  iiui  LtiUy  l^i>ed,  hnt  nlbo  Tcvercnr  and  kpiijignl  iu  rwi^c,  tt\i 
^u^hi  to  find  iu  wy  iniu  i\\s  libntrictof  kEudenu  of  all  tbculeiof  betref.  u  a. 
very  nouhle  Biiemgii  to  stAw  4rie  of  the  mdit  imparlBlkt  of  New  TcltaniBni 
pFouleDU." — Chriitiiin  H'eriJ- 

"  Of  rht  ifitit  m  ri'Uich  Ur.  Dnimmoiid  tjjptovdib  the  irudy  of  (his  work 
of  A  mailer  niin»r  of  rbc  cfimpleleneH  hnd  amiifEvmenl  M  Khe  nuttewim},  Dnii  of 
the  rempcT  in  wliitjii  lijB  kfg^ipiirnt  it  conduced,  ii  it  Impk^iibk  Ta  tpvhli  loa 
highly-'  '—SeattrfU  It, 

VIA,  VERITAS.  VITA.     5«  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.    5«p.  i9t 

ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS  :   hnuigti  $A  PriMte 

MediUtioos  before  »  First  Coniinunioii.  ind  Edition,  with  a 
Piebce  by  Rev.  J.  Hunilton  Thorn.  Printed  with  red  llnm. 
Fcap,  8vo,  cioih.     is. 

EWALD  (H.),  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Sic  riiei..lot-iLal  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Scries,  p.  8. 

. COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.    :itt  Tteologiwl 

Translation  Library,  OW  Series,  p.  8. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-C«grtfaaad. 
EWALD  (H.).      COMMENTARY  ON    THE    BOOK  OF 

JOB.     i«  Theolo;ic4l  Tiarnlnlioii  Libraty.  Old  Sciia,  p.  8. 

FIGG  IE-  C. .  ANALYSIS  OP  THEOLOGY,  NATURAL 
AND  REVEALED.    CVv»t.  8vu.  cKih.     67. 

POUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

8wj,  elcih-     ty. 

OILL  (C).     THE    EVOLUTION    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Bj^  Chules  Gill.  2nO  Ediiioix  With  PLuMialioot  iii  ■anra  to 
Oiliciun.     Sto,  doth.     12s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH  THE  PROPHET.  TMf» 

hUi]  fiv^m  ui  Eltiiuliio  MS.  in  Ihc  Bodleian  Ltbniy,  by  the  bic 
Ricfaajil  Uiuiencr,  LL.D.,  AiclibUhup  of  Ckihd.  Tbc  T01 
OMKCici}  from  hiB  TaXOtl  Nolct  bj  Chutn  GUI.  K(^-iwlt,  Sre. 
doih,    51. 

GOULD  ^Rev.  S.  BARING).  LOST  AND  HOSTIU 
GOSPELS.  An  Accduni  of  the  Tolokrth  leshet,  t«ro  Habra* 
Goipelt  circulilbi;  ui  ilic  M  iildlo  A|E«s,  >nd  Extant  PragnKnli  of 
the  G<Mp«li  oi  Ihc  fint  Throe  Cecicuik*  of  Pctrinc  and  RmiEm 
Origin.     Ctown  3vo,  cloth,     Ji.  6c/. 

RARNACK  (ADOLF).  M0NA5T1CISM:  lu  Hernia  ud 
History;  and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUS- 
TINE. Two  I,ccluret  by  Adolf  llnrnuV.  Tnuitlatcd  Mo 
Engliih  by  K.  K.  Kcllctt,  M.A..  &i»I  F.  H.  M«ndlle,  rh.IX, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    41. 


"TlialcciuFa  inipKi  10  llicHoliI  MhiMtin  !»•  uid  fiVU  (hl 

nniKl  liuL  win  (Ki<  lalihful  venion  mnjiy  Adminnji  tfden.^—Saqimm^ 

"Oo*  Olitbl  raUl  mil  tbe  pooiltTSiu  imIiudo  Of  UofiUlcmbcft  wilbsM 
obiaiiilni  to  clwr  ■  *<•*  h  m  lan  b  lud(iiuat  c4  ihii  inmuu*  inbjtti  u  tn 
oAind  In  Ukh  lumSnou  pun.  ■  ■  ■  Tha  tntolulon  It  u>«1Ihu>  tad  ■!•«  » 
llaifihck  in  paid  »d  vifor^lu  Bnflub.' — Cinitimm  WfrU- 

-  LETTER  to  tfa«  "Preusaische  Jalirbilch«t''on  tbe  G«niiu 
Emperor's  Crltidsm  of  Prof.  Deliusch's  Ltctores  od  "  BaM 
ftQd  Bible."    Ttitntialcd  into  l£itgltiili  byTboaau  Botlej  SaDixbn. 

&/.  net. 

-  HISTORY   OF    DOGMA.     J«   Theolo^«l    TmuU^oa 

Libiaxy.  New  Scries,  ]>.  $, 

-  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?    .^«  TtMo)ock*l  TnMb- 

dan  Libiuy,  New  Scrici,  p.  6.     Aisa  Ciown  Thcoloska)  Libniy, 

611.     JMSftundcn<T.  B.},  "  Pnir<;i)Qr  llanuckaivl  his  Oxfcnd 
rilics."  p.  as. 

-  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  5« TheuloKKal TnjnlMloa  Ubraxy, 
^3. 


M  RenrlettB  StreM,  Corenl  Cvden,  London,  W.C 
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HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     .V«  The  HibfjcH  Lecluiei,  p.  14. 

HAUSRATH  {Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  Tl.t  Time  ..f  Ibe  Apoallca.  Ttnns. 
laled  by  Le^inaid  Huiley.  With  a  riefacc  by  Mrs  Uuinphrj- 
VVaid.  4  vols.  Svo,  clolh.  4ZJ.  (Unifbitn  with  the  Theologicftl 
Ttaiislation  Libraiy,  0!J  Series.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.     The  Timet  of  Je»ui.     So 

ThcL-logiui  Ttansblion  Libmiy.  Old  Scrict,  p.  8. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  id  lange  type  for  Classes: 

Genesis,     ind  Edition.     i6nio,  cloih.     it.  &/. 
Psalms.      l6ina,  cloth,      ir. 
Igaioh-     i6mo,  cloth,     it. 
Job.      l6nio.  cloth.      I!, 

HENSLOW(Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ADAPTA- 
TION ;  or,  Natural  Theology  reconsidered.  Svo,  cloth. 
II. 

SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS   OF    BIBLE    PLANTS; 

or.  The  Garden  of  Cod.    Svo,  cloili,     m, 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT ;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliattoo. 

Svo,  cloth,     rs. 

CHRIST    NO    PRODUCT   OF    EVOLUTION.     Svo. 

cloth.     I  J. 

HERFORD  {R.  TRAVERS,  B.A).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.     Demy  8vo,  doth.     tSi.  iieL 

CONTENTS :— I nlioJucliuH.  Division  I.  Passages  from  thf 
Rabbinical  Lilentlute;  A.  Passsgi'^  tdating  to  Je^ue.  B.  Puasigo 
relating  to  Minim,  Minuth,  Division  II.  Gcneinl  Re^ulli.  Appen- 
dix contiinicg  the  Otiginal  Texts  of  the  Passages  tion^lBled. 
Indices. 

"  Hia  book  (If  he  EE  rigbi  in  liEt  irloiitiliation  of  iliA  -Minimi  u  b  butory  of 
Judaisinc  Chri^TUnity — (be  Sii%i  iaAtjtfiidtpt  «i^pi  comp* Mnt  hk»ory  frrilE«n  in 
Kogliih.  — £j/w'''">  Timii, 

"It  niUAi tKvQine At on« III* BioiLiJiLtd auUioniy oiui» tubjeLt."--^f«vAtf' 'rr 
f7ivd«>/jajt- 

"  It  la  no  cx»e£Dranon  10  My  thai  h  **'iU  prov^  indiApan^b]'  nol  only  la 
BCholan  iiLEervincd  m  TAlmudJC  literalurr,  bin  (o  all  who  tcmly  itie  lubjccl  or 
Iht  cvan^i^lkdl  IrAElJiioo.  f I  «dll  i'rrrodiice  lh«  rtA'Icr  jnlu  i  iiaw  worM-^ai 
of  Jewish  Ibought  in  the  cenEurlei  nAcr  Clittst/' — CurrtlTrd^  Rrtrievi- 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN    WITH    GOO.    J»  Theological  TMnslation 

Libr*!;,  New  Series,  p.  6. 


ALPHASBTICAL  LtST-C«BtlDd«d. 

HERRUANN  (W.)-     FAITH  AND  MORALS.      Ste  Cnm 

IlKulij^ical  Libtuy,  p.  la. 

HI8BERT  JOURNAL:  A  QuwtcrlT  Review  of  ReU^i^ 
Tbeoloer,  ftod  Philooopb;.  Edilof  by  L.  P.  J*cfc»  «Dd  d. 
Dawn  HkU  Vol.  1.  Kl>}j1  gro,  iaS  pp.  VoU  11.,  Kl  Mi 
VoL  III.,  S69  pp.  CliXh.  tlich  lu.  M  ncl.  Anmut  Sabicnp- 
tion,  i(w.  poit  ncc 

HOERNTNC  .Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS.,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.  The  KaniTc  KickIus  (i.  Eo  viii.  3)  in  Fottj-Mt 
Aulotvpe  l-'oaiaDites,  with  a  TraoKtipiion  in  ordinarr  Arabic  inc. 
Togeinei  trith  E>e*cripticini  and  Cullation  of  Ihu  uxt  £vc  otnn 
MSSl  of  ponloni  of  the  Hchtcw  Bible  in  Arabic  duumdcn  in  iIm 
nme  Collection-     Royitl  4tu,  cloib,  i;ill  (op.     a9i. 

HORTON(J.).  MY  SEARCH  FOR  TRUTH,  AND  WHAT 
I  POUND.     CioK.-o  Svo.  cioth.     ij.&i 

HUNTER  (R*7.  J.,  D,D.),  THE  COMING  CHURCH.  A 
Pl«a  for  a  Church  siniplj  Christian.     Cludi,      ii.  6^.  net. 

CIVIC    APATHY.     A   Sermoa   pmcbed  At    BecbsCas 

Hall,  Londoa,  Sunda;  morning;,  35tn  June  1905.     6ii  aA 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN.  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM.    Demy  Svo,  clolh.     Ji.  6J. 

ANTIQUA   MATER :    A  Study  of  Christiu    Origina. 

Crown  Svo,  doth.     ai.  M. 

THE   RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE.    Dear  Sra, 

cloth,     iji.  act. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROME»TON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY  AND 
FAITH.  SrI(ct..J  ,i»a  Aftaii(;<il.  147  i>|>.  Kcap,  8™.  elolh. 
md  Edition.    31.  6al 

_  CHANTS,    PSALMS,    AND   CANTICLES.      SvUctcd 

nnd  Huintcil  foi  Chzniiti^.     iSino,  doth.     11.  M 

ANTHEMS.     With  Indent  tnd  Refeeoces  lo  (be  Muse 

iSmo,  cloth.     If.  iA 


THE  CHANTS  AND  ANTHEMS.    Toeelher  in 

cloih.    11. 


voL, 


A  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.     InTlmty  Oidert  of  WonUp,  with 

Additional   Piaycti  nnd  ThankiKivinei.      ISiod,  clolh.     ai.  6^ 
With  Cbuits,  in  1  voL  iBcno,  clolo.    3^. 
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AtPHABSTICAL  UST-CMiliDU«d. 

KAUTZSCH  (EJ.  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  ChronoloEical  Table*  foi  the  History  of  the 
Iftiaeliles,  and  othcT  Aids  ta  Uxe  EAplaiuiiioii  c^f  the  Old  Tcstamf  nt- 
Reprinted  from  Ihe  "'Su^rplcmenl  lo  ihr*  TransUiion  of  the  Old 
TcslaQitnl/*  By  E.  KBUtzsch,  Professor  if  Theology  ai  Ihc  Vah 
versity  of  Hallr.  EdilPfl  by  the  Author,  Translated  by  John 
Taylor,  D.  LiL ,  M.A.,  etc.     Drmy  Svo,  cloth.    6s.  6i£ 

"This  EnglUh  iiuisUEion  -  ,  .  ii  tLkejy  lo  prove  vuyacccpublc  Id  all  rhoi« 
Bludecil*  wtiu  iJc*ir«  to  j*P  for  ihpiHiiclvta  Tbt  vi'^w  TftJien  by  lb*  ^Mghei  CTifics" 
at  the  eiowihof  the  DM  Te^t^mtut."^  f' At  Ouardtart- 

"Di^  Tftylor  biu  rendered  a  grsvt  «rvi»  to  ihv  EQ(li>h  reaiden  by  hll 
vxcelteaf  InuitlaliDn  of  ihit  iinpoFLjinl  work/'— /T'fft»4  Wtfkiy- 

"A>  10  mailer,  il  ia  The  work  of  a  scKnUr  who  is  hal  tfttiil  of  reiuJu 
jHigBEtic'l  by  faJT  r«ienrch,  buL  who  never  gi^i»  at  ni^veltiet  nurtly  foT  lb'  nUce 
ofonginalrCyb  Jn  sEyle  anil  [an^UBEc»  ibe  ^oak  rcad>i  more  like  an  orieLnal  ihdn 
a  uaiu[4ti4in  -,  an  oriiiLnal,  \t>a,  which  in  ira  lersenKi  or  exprezAion  ho^  «ac*|f*d 
Ihc  prkiliii  o*»KCLJTUy^in:oininflnly  compUlaeiJ  of  m  the  irni-LnGi  af  ihfi  vitdiDt't 

"Abriefyelcuiuprehtn&ivfiiuiementof  ciUicn]  opinion  rc^pccUng  the  Vdcr 
uid  (iEi|{in  of  Che  Old  TeiEuncni  hooki/'— ■^fffJo^f  Timet. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  5«  Theo- 
logical Tfoiulnlion  Libiary,  Uld  Seiicf,  p.  8. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).    BIBLICAL  HEBREW.    S«  ;,.  35, 

KIRK  (R.  S.].  SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  GREAT  PROBLEMS 
OP  HUMAN  INTEREST.    Ciown  6vo,  doth.     if. 


KITTEL   [RO-      HISTORY   OF   THE    HEBREWS. 

Theoli^gical  Translation  Libriry,  New  Scrirt,  p,  & 
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KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  Sn  The  Uibbcn  LecKico, 
p.  14. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

THE  JEWISH  STATE.    ^rwTheologicalTraiulKlinn  l.ibwy. 
Old  Series,  p,  9, 

LOBSTEINtP.l.    THE  DOGMAOFTHE VIRGIN  BIRTH 

OF  CHRIST.     Sii  Cfjva  Tlieoli^cal  Libiaiji,  p.  10. 

LODGE  (Sir  0.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  A  Criticism  of 
Professor  Haeckd's  "Riddle  of  the  UmTerse."  Ciuwnttvo, 
cloth.     IS.  t>d.  net. 


14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Gardes,  London,  W.C. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— CoDdoMd. 

MACAN  [R.  W.J.  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.     An  Ew*)-  in  Tliiee  Chapieit     8vo,  dolh.     51. 

MACKAV  (R  WA  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AMD 
PROGRESS  OK  CHRISTIANITY.    Svo.  cloth.     61. 

MARCHANT  iJAMESl  THEORIES  OF  THE  RESUR- 
RECTION OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Ciuwn  S*a,  Mificorcn, 
if.  net ;  hnptnta  chilh  himliiig,  p, 

MARTINEAU  Rer.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION.  An  AddrA. 
Svo,  sewwl,     II. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM:  ITS  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS   THEOLOGY.      A  Criiiqt.c   .nd    Def«ice.      8*0, 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.l.  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OP 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  .•,«  Tht  Hibberi  Uc 
turn,  p.  I4< 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  tantd  Uom  a  Bodkba 
MS.,  with  a  TiRD&latiijn  and  Notoi,  b^  S.  R.  Driver.  Sto, 
*DW(d.     31. 

MONSTERBERG   (Prof.    HUGO).     THE    AMERICANS. 

NESTLE  (El.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Sit  TlieoIouiCii!  Tninslali-in   Libiary,   Ntw  Sctiei.  ji,    7. 

OTTO  (R.).  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  Sm  Cnnra 
TbeoloeUal  LibfAijr,  p.  13. 


PERRIN  (R.  S.J.    THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOl 
A  Renew  of  Philosophy.     Ctown  8^'<■,  tlwh.     6). 


KNOWLEDGE 


PERSONAL    AND    FAMILY    PRAYERS.     Svo,  tMickram. 
II.  eet. 
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ALPHABETtCAL  LI5T--CoatlauH. 

PETERS   (JOHN    P.}.     EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.     A 

Sludv  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  mui  tlie  Mi!,loiieal  iliick^oltod 
of  the  Legendi  of  Israel.  Str  Ctuwii  Tlii:'>Itigical  Libtaiy, 
p.  II. 

PPLEIOERER  (Dr.  0.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT     OF     CHRISTIANITY.      .SW    The 

tlililicil   l^ccturei,   |i,    I4. 

PAULINISM:  A  Contribution  to  the  Historroi  PrimitiTC 

Christiaiuty.  Sn  Theological  Tiiuulalion  Libniy.  Old  Seri«f. 
p.  9- 

-  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
ITS  HISTORY.  .Sn  Theologkal  TtanNUiloti  Ubnuy,  Old 
Series,  [1.  9. 

-  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OP 
CHRIST:  Its  Sigrniacaace  And  Value  in  the  History  of 
Religion.     Stf  Ctuwii  Tlieologicul  Liliraiy.  p.  1  j. 

PLAIN  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL.    By 

an  Agnoslic.     Svo,  cloth.     I4J. 

POOLE    [REG.    LANE).       ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   THE 
HISTORY    OF  MEDIiEVAL    THOUGHT    IN    THE 
,  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS.    KvQ,  cUh,     ioj.  6,/. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES. 
TAMENT.  S«r  Thci^loKical  Tiuislnllon  Ulnar)',  Old  Series. 
!'■  9. 

RENAN  E).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT.  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     Su  H.bbc.i  l^w.e>, 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OP 
ANCIENT   EGYPT.     Su  tUbbcil  Leclnio,  p.  15. 

R^VILLE  I  A.),  THE  SONG  OP  SONGS,  CommooJ*  cftUed 
the  Soog  of  Solomon,  ot  the  Caatkle.  Tnnuiaicd  Uaat  the 
Ftench.    Crown  Uvo,  cloUi.    if.  id. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE-S 


ALPHABETICAL  LtST-Coatfao^. 

R^VILLE  (A.).  ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO 
AND  PERU.    Stt  lltbbeit  l.<etuKi,  f.  i$. 

PROLEGOHENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP  RE- 
LIGIONS.     Ste  Tbcologint  TnuMUtioa  LItmry,   Old  Saitt, 

p.  9^ 

R£VILLE    OEANI.      liberal    CHRISTIANITY.     Sm 

Crown  ThFOlo|;icsl  Libraiy.  p.  II. 

-  Ste  atoo  Sabaiier's  "  Rellgloni  of  Aulhofltr  uxl  Ratigion  of  tbt 
SpWl,"  p.  4. 

RHYS  (J).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GRO%WTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.     Sii  Hiblien  LccWres,  p.  15. 

RIX  (HERBERT).  A  DAWNING  FAITH ;  or.  The  World 
as  >  Spiritusl  Organism.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     $r. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A..  RD.).  A  STUDY  OF 
THE    SAVIOUR    IN    THE    NEWER    LIGHT,      led 

Edition.        Revised    and    pailly   ii^writlcii.        Duuy   Svo,    dotb. 
7  J,  M. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OP  THE  GOSPEL: 

A  Sketch.     CrpH-n  Svo,  cloth.      3i.  M, 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTEl.  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AO- 
THORITY  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Ktville.     Su  Tlioolofpol  TnotU- 
lioD  Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

-  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  .W  Crvwi.  ThrologiMl 
Ubmry,  p.  11. 

SADLER  1R«.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSH I  P.     Crown  8vD.  iloih.     jf,  bU. 

CLOSET  PRAYERS,  Original  and  CompUiKl.  i8mo,  clotb. 
11.  6A 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST-Ccutiiiii«d. 

SAUNDERS  (T,  BAILEY}.  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Ciovtn  Svo,  doth. 
IS.  6J.  net 

"  l[  s^-i-a  [hougluful  *nd  ocuCvty  reaioned  tuppOFl  Co  (b*  grvrnt  halatiaii 
ttudcnr  of  Chriaiiflnily  wlifl  (Furea£nl4  Berlm  in  iheology  jiKninAl  Ihe  pig- 
mil«<]  bppfditJfjn  which  Oxford  S^t  cfTcri^'l  ro  liis.  Itamingr  A  j^piritcd  ptecp  of 
coiitrcvcrbial  wiiii^^^  it  cannoi  tiuL  piovv  itiDitilaTing  iu  fcaden  inierarod  In 
modern  divinity,  no  mutlBi  to  whicb  aide  oF  Uw  dtbitte  th«ir  private  prcpoao- 
■ioiu  indine  ibuB'  "'—Jii^tt/rMtt^ 

"Ml,  Situnde™  write*  wth  sobrtffly  and  Vwilh  a  knowlcd^  of  ibr  poiBtA 
ji(  issue.      Readecf  af  '  Hatnack  Jtnd  hib  CHtits'  will  dc<  well  i^j  »Etd  hU 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE  Svo, 
clolti.     ^s.  6d. 


SAYCE  (A.  H.)  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  St*  Hibbeit  Lectures, 
p.  IS. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Thcoloelral  Translati™ 
Library,  Old  Scries,  p.  9. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  «f  Antiochl.  THE  SIXTH  BOOK 
OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SEVERUS. 
PATRIARCH   OF  ANTIOCH.  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 

Ajhanaciiit  of  NistbiS.  F.ililed  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooke 
Vol.  1.  (Tem),  Pait  i,  and  Vol.  II.  (Tratulalion),  Pan  1.  a  vols, 
8vo,  dolb.  411.  nel.  Vol.  I.  (Tcul),  Tart  »,  and  Vol.  IL  [Trans- 
lalScFH],  Fail  Z.  1  volt.  Svo,  cloth.  4I1.  ncL  Se!  Tnt  and 
Translalion  Siiciety,  p.  38. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).      HISTORY   OF  THE  HEBREW 
NATION  AND  ITS  LITERATURE.     W,th  an  Append!, 
□n  the  Hebrew  ChiunolofQ'.      5ih   bdilJoD.     Crown  Svo,  dotb. 
-4/,  6rf. 

■ CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  AUTHORISED  ENG- 
LISH VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Jnd 
Edition,     lamo.  clotb.     rj.  dd 

SMITH  (MARTIN  R).  WHAT  1  HAVE  TAUGHT  MV 
CHILDREN,      ind   Edition,    Revised.       Crown    8va,    dolh. 

V-dd. 

SODEN  (H.  von.  D.D.l.  THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE.  Sm  Crown  TheolOEioI 
Library,  p.  13. 


WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATB^ 


ALPHABBTICAL  LlST-C«Mtan«4. 


THE  STATUTES  OP  THE  APOSTLES.  TUt  Ultxito 
ooedlcd  Eltnopic  and  Anbic  Trdt.  [Lijiinl,  with  an  latiodoe- 
lion  and  Tnuuutioni  of  thn  Ethiopic,  Anhic,  aod  C(^)tic  TaU. 
tqr  lt«*.  Gt  Hornet,  H.A.  Wilh  ui  App«adu — ■  reeaul]r  dit- 
oovMcd  tBikoi  of  the  Coptic  Teit.    i8f.  net- 

TAVLER  (R"  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL,  c»pcciftll7  in  iu  lUlfttioti  to  the  Pint  Tbrtt. 

jarl  Eililitm,     Svn,  clolh.      5(. 

TAYLOR  (Re*.  C.>  THE  DIRGE  OP  COHELETH  IN 
ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED.    S*o.  clelh.    3;. 


THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT  AND 
ON    THE    BOOK  OF 
Crown  8to,  cloth.     Jj. 


TAYLOR  lRe»  Dt.  J  t. 

THE  ANCIENT    VERSIONS 
MICAH. 


Sa  alia  Kkulnch.  "  Outline,"  p.  at. 

TEN    SERVICES  OP    PUBLIC    PRAYER,   with   Spldal 
CftllecU.    8vo,  cloth,  ii.  i  or  31ina,  cloth,  I/.  &£ 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.    Svo,  cloth,     u.  6A 

'  PSALMS    AND    CANTICLES,   witfa   AntbetiB.      Sro. 

clctli.     u. 


TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  takea  in  Sub- 
stance from  the  Cominaii  PtAyti  fof  ChriitLMi  Wonhip, 
wltb  k  few  additioDal   Prajera  Cor  puticulu  Dftjs.    Sm, 

cloth,  II.  6J.  i  o(  3»nio,  cloib,  i», 

TESTAMENT.  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORP  (C). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3  vcb.  »m. 
70 J,  neL 

CAHPBELL  (Rct.Cwiod  COLIN,  U.A,  D.D.).    THE 

FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  IN  CREEK.  ArraoKcd  tik 
panllcl  coluuiiM.  ind  Edidoa,  Revitcd.  Crawn  Svo,  cl«ih. 
y.  net 

UPTON  {C  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
^^lEP.    Stt  Hlbbot  Lectura,  p^  tj. 
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ALPHABETICAt.  LlST^Continiied, 

VICKERSO.l.  THB  REAL  JESUS:  a  Renew  of  his  Ufe, 
Ctiaracter,  aod  Death,  from  a  Jewish  Standpoiitt.  C'avn 
8vci.     6j. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  MYSTERY.     C<own  8*0.  doih. 

y.  6-{. 

VIZARD  {P.  E.).  PRAYERS,  NEW  AND  OLD.  New 
Edition.  Printcii  al  the  Chbwicit  Pieti.  Crown  Svo,  bucknin. 
If.  net. 

VOVSEV  (Rev.  C).  THE  SLING  AND  THE  STONE. 
\'ol,  Vllt.  On  ihe  Lord'l  Prayer,  Svo.  cloth.  31.  6/.  Vol,  IX. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Scimon  on  the  Mount,  etc  Svo,  cloth. 
71.  6d.  VoL  X.  Revelation  teitcd  on  Moial  Grounds,  elc  Svo, 
clulh.     io.(.  6i£ 

THEISM   AS  A  SCIENCE  OF  NATURAL  THE- 

OLOGY  AND  NATURAL  RELIGION,    i-.  ti<i. 

THEISTIC  PRAYER  BOOK,     jnl  Edition.    txnio,c1olll. 

W£IR  [T    H,  B.D.).     A  SHORT    HISTORY  OF  THE 

*    HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By 

Thomas  il.  Wrir,  As^islanL  Lo  l!ie  Piofeisor  of  Ori-^nlai  LAn^fuo^ei 

in  the  Untveinty  of  Glaigow.     Crown  Svo^  sewed,  51. ;   dMh, 

fir, 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  Ton).  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  a  to!.. 

Stt  TheolopeBl  Tranilalion  Lilirniy.  New  SL-rici,  p.  7. 

WERNLE  (PmI),  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY,    a  vols.  8vij,     Sa  Thcologicul  Tian^UtEon  Library, 

New  Serin,  p,  4. 

WICKSTEED  <Rw.  P,  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Modem 
S^eol  of  Theology.  A  Report  prrseoli-d  lo  the  Hibbcrt 
Tnupieei,  and  publiihcd  by  thclt  direction.     Svo,  lewcd.     Ir. 

WIMMER(R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Cor- 
EeMlona  of  a  Preacher.  Stt  Crown  Theological  Librarj', 
p.  II. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LI5T--Cwitimi«d. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OP  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  Wilh  ■  ottioUy  t«nMd  Text,  rmoa 
tt(441iv(,  xai  GmniBAlicKl  and  Ciiiic«l  Notes.  Oemv  St& 
3'.  6./. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.     Wiihmolfr 

tally  r««rK(t  T<^xt,  nrious  Rradines.  iodadii^  ■  new  CoUuIaB«( 
Twcntpcit;hl  lUbccw  MSS.,  and  ■  Crammalical  and  CrUol 
ConuDCPtiuy ;  lo  which  U  appendtd  ibc  QuiUrt  Tugnn.  Demr 
Bvo.     yi,  W. 

DANIEL    AND    HIS    PROPHECIES.       Uen>r    »ra. 

ckith.    71.  6</. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OP.     A  Critical  sod  GrafnowlU 

Comin«niair  «iUi  Appendix.    Denif  Sro,  cloth,    jj,  M. 

WRIGHT  {G.  H.  BATESON).    THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.    A 

it«w  ctiiii^xlly  iTvitcil  Tninsluiion,  with  En.-iy>  oa  ScMiMoe.  Dale, 
etc,     Bw,  clolh,     Sj. 

WAS    ISRAEL    EVER    IK     EGYPT  ?    or,    A    LoM 

Tradition.  Hy  (i.  11.  ItaiesoQ  \Vrij;!it,  D.D..  Queen's  Colkct, 
Oxrord  ;  Headmoiler  Queen's  College,  IIong-KiOnB  ;  Anthor  ej 
"A  Ciitic«l  Rcfised  Ttanslaticm  of  the  Book  ot  Jobi."  !(*»,  ut 
linen.     71.  6d. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OP  THE 
ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES.  Stt  Theological  TraniUcioii 
Librarjr,  Old  Sena,  p.  9. 
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II.  Philosophy,  Psychology. 


BACON  (ROGER),  THE  "OPUS  MAJUS"  OF.    Edited,  wiih 

Iniioduetiun  and  Analjlicnl  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridget,  Fellim- 
o[  Royal  Collrge  of  I'liysioians,  ncjiiitlinie  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Cumiildc  in  3  vols.,  311,  bd.  ;  VhI,  \\\.  sold  separalely,  71,  tit. 

BREWSTER  IH.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANARCHY 
AND  OF  LAW.  A  MidDlghl  Debate.  Crown  Svo,  paich- 
ment.     51. 

THE  PRISON.     A  Dialogue.     Ciuwn  Svo,  parcliment.     51. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Ciown  Svo,  paichment.     4s. 

COLLINS{F.  H,).  AN  EPITOMEOF  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  V.  Ilow.-iid  Collins.  WiUi  a  Preface  by 
lleibetl  Spencer.  5lh  Edition.  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  Com' 
plcleil.     8vo,  cloth,     aif. 

DENNYS  (EDWARD  N.).  THE  ALPHA;  or.  The  First 
Mental  Principle  and  Tnith-Guide  to  General  Well-Being 
and  Progress :  A  Revelation  but  no  Mjsteiy.  6t)i  lulitiun. 
Wilh  i  I'.jrlrail  of  ihc  Auiliui.      Crown  Bvu.  i^lijth.      3/.  dd. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.),  PHILO  JUDjEUS;  or.  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Derelopineat  antJ  Completion. 

By  Jamci  Diuintnoud,  LL.D,,  rnncipal  of  Muiichesler  New 
Cullcgc,  OiJotd.     2  vols.  Svo,  cloih.    2\s, 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).    PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

Ad    .address   delivered    before    the   Arigtoletutn    Society.     8va, 

sewed.     2j". 


-  THE      REORGANISATION 
.WdteiE.     Svo,  sewed,     ti. 


OF      PHILOSOPHY. 


LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).     ETHICA:  or.  The  Ethica  of 
Reason.     By  Scoiui  Novmlivus.     lud  Edition.     IJvo,  cloth,     ti. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA:  A  Retnra  to 

Dualism.     2nd  Ediltuii.     Ciuwn  Svo,  cluih.     fu. 


LODGE  (Sir  O.). 

p.  31. 


LIFE   AND   MATTER     See  Beli£ioi>. 
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MACKENZIE  (MALCOLM).  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS.  An  Kipokition  ofUic  Kunctinn  of  Moaet  u  (k 
Bttaiim  d(  Contract,  Tnilc,  and  Covnancnt,  viewed  Iroai  ik 
Principics  of  Nataral  FUloaaphy  aod  Jurispcndcnce,  id  tefitfitiw 
oj  Ecmomk  Dognxu.     Demy  tero,  doth.     lew.  6d. 

MIND:  A  Qoulerlr  Renew  of  Psycfaeloey  *nd  Pbiiowpbr, 
No*.  1-64,  1K76-90,  8vi>,  cuh  31.  VoU,  IM.-XVI.  in  ticuk. 
ench  \y.  New  Scrits.  N<a.  I-J*.  o«li  *».;  31  sod  ■da.  v- 
Vok  1,-Vni.,  Hich  13,.    Vol*.  IX.-XIV.,  eMh  17/.    Aaaal 

SolitCTiptiun.  poit  free.  Ilr. 

HONSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Ptofeuoc  of  PsTCholo2T  u 
Harvard  Uninni^).  THE  AMERICANS.  Tnuitlutd  ti; 
Ednfn  B.  H..!(,  Ph.D.,  IniUuctoi  at  ll»tvM<l  Uciivcnity.    R«)tl 

SVU.  clots.        III.  W.  DCl. 

PBRRIN  (R.  S.>.  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOU^LEDGE, 
THE.    A  Reriew  of  Philosophy.    So  Religion,  p.  33, 

PIKLER  JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  1  Sro, 
cliMh.    V-  6''. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOS^ 
OPHY.  Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  4  Nco.,  1890-91.  iia,  lu. 
Diicantinucd  iLflci  Vkil.  III.  Pnit  3.  Oi  c:ich  Part  teiordctr. 
Vol.  I.  No.  \,  is.  6ii.:  No.  2.  Xi.  6J.  -.  Ho.  3,  fsrl  t,  u.  ii.  i 
Part  %  ti. ;  No,  4,  Put  1.  11.  W.  ;  rait  a,  U.  Vol.  II.  No.  >, 
PbiI  1,  Ii.  6r/, ;  I'm  2,  ti.  J  No.  I,  Port  I,  U.  6d.  ;  Fan  a,  ».  1 
No.  3.  Pnit  I.  1!.  i  hui  3,  3j.  Vol.  III.  PmI  I,  »i.  M  -. 
Pan  a.  as.  NEW  SEK1F.!;,  Vols.  l.-IV.  Demy  Sra,  Iwcfcrtn. 
eacii  loi.  ill,  net. 

ROBERTSON  IG.  C).  PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS  OF 
GEORGE  CROOM  ROBERTSON.  Grote  Prefewor  of 
Mind  and  Logic.  University  Collie,  Loodoo.  With  > 
Memoir.  Edilcil  by  AtcnanttL-i  Ruin,  LllD-.  [Cmerltui  ProlHtor 
(d  Lofiic,  Abertleen,  and  T.  WhilUikcr,  B.A.  (Oion.>,  Wilk 
PorliaJl,     M«3.  Svo,  cluth.    9j.  nat. 

SCHURMAN  (J-  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.    8to,  dolh.    5». 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWINISM,     Crown 

Sto.  clolh.     sj. 

SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.^  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Vok 
L-VLi  cKch  41.  t(l,  ncL 
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SMITH    (H.    W.).      THE    GARDEN    OF    LIFE.      Flowers 

Pot  Thought  on  Cnlluie,  Conduci.  mi  Oiunctci  for  every  day 
in  Ihe  yeu,  gathered  and  guraogei]  by  H.  W.  Smith.  Crown  Sto, 
cloth  gilt.     S'^'  wl. 

.SPENCER      (HERBERT).       AN      AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

a  vols,   demy  8vo.     With  Poitnuls,     Green   buckram,  gilt  top. 

28j,  DCt. 

"  Ie  ia  not  loa  mucb  to  oy  ilul  wb  cI^p  ihia  book,  the  miul  irilere?ll!i|i,  uid 
cctminly  one  of  thp  r"Oil  im(n>rLinl  ite  h^ut  e^-fi  open&l,  ffvim^  bci(<!t.  wi(er. 
■nd  buDibler  for  having  ibub  huErly  read  it."— ylcaJV/wj'. 

"  It  it  a  booli  for  all  men  juid  fbr  a!l  time-  In  ita  p>j(r^  the  Ihitikflr  rcay 
IrDca.  4lrp  by  5fFpf  th'  ^yitlSqiK  of  synthetic  phiEusDjjhy.  H?re  Etc  {KJil  will 
find  not  only  a  *DMhy  iNA|rifa(icFn^  tiUI  a  pD>Mf>ty  ^<ir]>ri(Ui0  vein  f)f  kympBIfiy, 
The  aC4E«ltuin,  the  hivcntoiH  the  Ullctaieu^j  the  tnnri  vf  thcoty,  and  [he  miin  (if 
prKctJcv  will  iind  alike,  wilhjn  the  cdtcfs  at  thuc  tHD  rnB^ve  ir>lumu,  an 
aliDoat  iitciTi4^i>[]Mr  t^«.^tJIy  .^f  irttcmt  lull  coniErkictivc  thtuhghf.  'l^vrr  [& 
AUfgealLDit  and  liiitrueliLHii  for  all  the  wuild,  and  an  alitiQSI  Lz^dcniuble  fjL^unil. 
tion — whether  El  be  due  to  ibe  mere  inlrinsic  I^ULLIIr  "f  Ibt  pictuie  JtActf,  at  to 
the  dignily  ofiti  eioiZutiop}.  or  to  ttte  ten^c  of  itn  almr^i  labonoua  fkilhliiliiBff, 
or  to  w  cffmbiEieii  auntction  of  all  (hr«," — St./amds  Cavtlt- 

-  A  SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY- 

VoL  t.  First  Principles,  With  tiii  .Appendii  and  i 
Fortriiit.  Finally  tevisei).  Now  Edition,  large  ciown  Svn,  clolh. 
It.  W. 

Viils,     11.    and    III.     The    Principles    of    Biology.    6ih 

Thomond.  8vo,  cloth.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  [. 
and  II.  \is.  each. 

Vols.   IV.  and  V.    The    Priociplea  of   Psychologr.     sAi 

Thousand,     i  vols.     Svo,  cloth.     361. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Pntl  1, 
The  Oala  of  SocioloBV  i  Part  i,  Tlie  Iiiduttiuns  of  Socio  logy ; 
Pari  3,  Domeitie  lastilii lions.  41!  1  Thuii.'iand,  revised  and 
enlar^d.     8vo,  cloth.     III. 

Vol.  Vri.  The  Priodples  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Cereinunial  Institutions ;  Part  S,  Polilical  Inslitulions,  3rd 
Thousand.      8vD,  cloth.      18/. 

Vol.  VIII.   The  Principles  of  SocioJogy.    Vol.111.     Pun  6, 

Ecclcaiaslical  Institutions ;  Pail  7,  Piofehhioiiol  lni.liliilionu  ;  Pail 
8,  Industrial  Inttitutions.     ilid  Thousnnd.     Svo,  clulli.     i6j. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Pnii  :,  The 
Data  Lrf  litliici  !  Part  2,  The  Indiicliuiis  ol  tthici ;  Pan  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life,      znd  Thousand.     Svo,  cloth.      151. 

VoL  X.    The    Principles  sf  Ethics.     VtJ.    II.      Joit   4, 

Justice  [      Pail     5,     Negative      Beneficence ;      Pait     6,      Positivn 
Itneficenre ;  -Appendices.     Demy  Svo,  cltith.     its.  (nl. 
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AUa  U  te  hai  itfiaralffy  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).     JUSTICE.      B«ing  P»t  4  ol  Ac 
Pinidplm  oi  Elhlcs.     2nd  Thouuoil.     8vo,  clolh.     6i. 

Otier  Warkt. 
THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.      Libcwy  Edtlko)  (2M 

EDUCATION  :  loMlltctuI,  Mont,  and  PbTncaL    Cbdp 

Edilion.      Enlircly  rcicL      46th  1'hoii«u>(l.      Crown   Svo,  dwL 

ESSAYS :    Scientific,  P«litic*l,  and  SpecuUtivv.    A  an 

Editun,  teanangtil,  with  additional  Esuyi.     %  xqU,  Svo.  cletk 
(EiKh  tor.)    jor. 

SOCIAL  STATICS.     Ahtiagal   xaA   rcviwJ.  locMbn  «* 

'■  The  Man  v.  The  Suie."    Bvo,  clolh.     lor. 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS.    Unifcam  In  Libwry  binJSac. 

Dpmy  Svo,  clolh.     EnlncBecl  Etliliun,     6^ 

■" FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.     Prmy  8vr,,  doth.     fa. 

I4lh 


-THE    MAN    versus    THE    STATE. 


IJ 


. A    REJOINDER    TO     PROFESSOR     WEISMANH- 

Se*c.1.     6d. 

—  REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM   THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  M.  COMTR     Seweil  6./. 

DESCRIPTIVE   SOCIOLOGY;  or,    Groups    of  Sodft- 

lo^c«I     Facts.    Compiled    and    otelincled    hy    ProfcMvi    D, 

Duncan  ot   Madras,  Dr.   Richaid  Scheppig,  and  Jucom   Colbn. 
Folio,  buarcls. 


No,   I.  Eng:lUb.     iSc. 

No.  a,  Ancient  American  Races.     t6r. 

No.  3.   Lowest  Races,  Negritto  R«ces,  PoljnesUns. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     i6f. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     181. 

No.  6.  American  Races,     iftr. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phceniciana.    iii. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation,     jtu. 

JVri'  volumes  in  fre/^ralitn. 


tS^ 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 
EPITOME  OF  THE    SYNTHETIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collini.      Being  i  Dinwt  of  Mi.  Heilieil  S|)eiicei'ii 
Woiki.     jth  Ediiion,  the  Syuilictii:  I'lulutopiiy  Coniiilcted.     With 
■       ft  Preface  by  Habeil  Spencer.    8vo,  cloth.    31/. 

. DREY  (S.).  HERBERT  SPENCERS  THEORY  OF 

RELIGION    AND    MORALITY.     Vy   Syli-in  Dtry.    Sro. 
»cwcd.     J  f. 

A  THEORY  OF  LIFE  DEDUCED  FROU  THE 

EVOLUTION  PHILOSOPHY.    Demy  Svo,  (cw«d.    i>. 

SPINOZA :  Four  Essajs.  By  Profcssort  Und,  Van  \lolen,  and 
Kunti  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Rennn.  Ediled  liy  FrofcsMC  Knight,  vl 
Sl  Andiew*.     Ciawn  Svo,  cloth,     y. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Pi^fcssoi  E.  W.  Scriirture. 
Willi  iiMiiy  lUiiitfAlioos.  8vD,  lewetl.  41.  xJ.  euch  not.  Vol.  I. 
l89i-93,  I  no  pages.    Vol.  II.  1894,  114  pagEi.     Vol.  III.   i»9S, 

IlOinicti.     Vol.  IV.  1S96,  141  [HiBci.     Vol.  V,    1897,   105  paga. 
Vol.  VL   1B96,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELMJ.  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Ttanslnted,  with  the  co-opcrnlion  of  Iho  Author,  by 
Chailo  Hubbatd  luild,  Ph.D.,  Innlractor  in  the  Wctleyaii 
UnWcnity,     and  Enlit|;ed  Edition.     Demy  Kvo,  cloth.    Sf .  ncL 
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III.   Oriental    I.,anguages,    Literature, 
and  History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA  (THE^  OF  HALAWDHA. 
A  SiLuVcit  \\>utl»iU(y  (lMpp.X  Kdi'a),  will)  k  Saiukiil-EiwU 
Gloowjr  (iSo  pp^X  tv  Dt.  T.  Au&tcbL  Sra,  eloUt.  (Potfhed 
al  iSi.)     loi. 

AVESTl.  PAHLAVI.and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  STUDIES 
ta  Honour  of  tbo  lite  SHAMS-UL-ULAMA  DASTUR 
PESHOTANJl   BEHRAMJI    SANJANA,    M.A,   PklX 

hp«i  CGTCt.  IK.  &/   net ;  olt-lli.  |}i.  bd.  dH. 

BERNSTEIN  and  KIRSCH.  SYRIAC  CHRESTOMATHY 
AND  LEXICON  tChrestoouttua  SjrUctt  cutn  Lexicon. 
1  vob.  in  I.  Svo,  cloth  boardx.  7/.  id.  I.  CbresAoiMtbi*, 
wpaialdy.     Scwetl.     Ji. 

DAVIDS(T.  W.  RHVSl.  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POIIfTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISU.  Sm 
The  IIibbcnLoclurct,  p,  14. 

DELITZSCH  (Prof.   F.)-    ASSYRIAN  GRAMMAJL    Wtt 

PWuligma.  Eicicises.  Gl(»sir}',  ind  Kibliogiiphy.      Transhltd  If 
the  Rev.  Vi'A.  A.  R.  S.  Kennidy.    Clown  Svo,  clulh.      ijr, 

THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE   VIEWED   IN    THE 

LIGHT    OF    ASSYRIAN    RESEARCH.       Oeoij  Sxo^ 

doili.    41. 

BABEL   AND    BIBLE.     Su  Ccown  ThtoIoKJoU  Lifanur, 

p.  10, 

DIETTRICH  IGUSTAV).  DIE  MASSDRAH  DER  OST. 
LICHEN  UND  WESTLICHEN  SYRER  IN  IHREN 
AHGABEN  2UM  PROPHETEN  JESAIA  nacb  flbtf 
Handscbriften  des  British  Museum  in  Verbindnng  mit  nm 
Tractalea  Elber  Accente.    5ew«l.    8>.  6J,  ii«t, 

DIpAVAMSA  (THE):   A  Buddhist  Htstorical  Record  In  tbe 

Pali  Language.      Editi^,  with  in  EngUth  TraiMUtloB,  bjr  Dr. 

IL  Olcii:iiU.Tg,     Si'o,  clolh.     sii. 

Tilt  "D)|HViiniH"  i>  Ihe  idoii  v>c<iis(  hlnoiiinl  "orli  of  ibi  Cc^aocK :  il 
contuninn  accounl  u(  (lit  ucleniitial  hiilun>  or  iba  BuiidkiM  Ouieb,  oTik* 
Cd^iwrilnn  of  the  Oyfoncat  to  thfl  Rudrlhlx  huth.  iiad  ol  the  ancwt  blilofy  of 

Ceylt*. 
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ERMAN'S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR  Ttanslaltd.  under 
Pfofessor  Erman'i  supeivisiou,  by  J,  H,  Bieasled,  I'lofesior  of 
Egyptolt^  in  the  UnivctsUy  of  Cliicago.     Cinwn  8™,  clulli.     >$]. 

EVANS  (GEORGE).   AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGV. 

Wilh  4I0  Tabic*  of  Assynan  Inscnptioiis.     8vu,  cloth-      ^s. 

FAIZULLAH.BHAI  [Shaikh,  B.D.).  A  MOSLEM 
PRESENT.    Pari  1,,  i^oncuning  llie  famous  poem  of  Al-Busatce. 

Wilh  an  English  Vcinan  anil  Notes.     Svo,  clolb.     41. 

-AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRE-ISLAMITIC  ARABIC 
POETRY,  with  special  refeience  to  the  Serea  Suspeuded 
Poems.     6va.  sewed.     41/. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  Sen  Cunoliighun  Memoits, 
vols,  S,  9,  nnd  II,  p,  4S, 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  0.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI ;  Being 
an  Elementanr  Gtaounar,  a  Cbrescomathy,  and  a  Glossary. 
8*0,  doih.    i6s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  s'h  lidilion. 
iniproveii  and  enlarged.  Tranjlnted  by  Rev.  Ui.  Samuel  llawuhon. 
Royal  gvo.  cloth,     iii. 

HARDY  (R.  SPENCE).  MANUAL  OF  BUDDHISM  IN 
ITS  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  Trai^si^tcd  from 
Sijighnlese  MSS,  Znd  Edition,  wilh  a  complete  Index  anii 
GloMity.     Svo,  cloih.     air. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.     lAige  type.     i6mQ,  clotb. 

Genesis.    (2nd  EdltSoii.    Bscr  and  DelilxKh's  Text)    I).  6d. 
Psalms.     I  J. 
Job.     IJ. 
Isaiah,    ti, 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLICAL 
HEBREW,     prescntine     Graduated     Instructioa     b    the 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Uy  Jaines  Kennedy.  B.D., 
Acting  I-ibtariiD  in  the  New  Collqje,  and  une  of  the  a<ldilioiial 
EiaminetE  in  Divinity  at  Ihe  Univcisity,  Eiiitibuigh.     Svo,  cloth. 


STUDIES    IN    HEBREW    SYNONYMS.     Demy  8vo. 


14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Londoa,  W.C. 


LVALL  <C  I.,  H.A..  K.Ct.E.L  ANCIENT  ARASUS 
POETRY.  CHIEFLY  PR<e-lSLAMIC.    TousUtiom^-ia 

an  InliiiJuciioii  j.n(i  Nolti,      I"c»i\  410.  cloih.       to/,  U- 

MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.    By  YefaiuU  ben  Shdomob 

Bitlicil  from   the    MS.    in    Ihe    BodUkn    Library,   bjr   TbaM 
Chcnciy,  M.A.     Svo,  dolh.     31, 

MILANDA  PANKO,  THE:  Seine;  Dialogues  betwcea  &a| 
Milanda  uid  tbe  Buddbist  S«ie  Nigasena.  Tbc  Pali  Tot 
edited  bv  V.  Trenckocr.  440  pp.  Svo,  Bcwcd.  »ti,  St  tlm 
"  Pali  IiUKclUnr." 

HOSHEH     BEN    SHESHETH'S    COUMENTARV  Of 

JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEU    Sup.it. 

MUSS  ARNOLT  (W.)-  A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
THF.  ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE  (AsajTian -Eogfah- 
Cerniui).  B)-  W.  Muis-AitiDli.  To  bo  completed  in  abool  i} 
parti.    Vti\a  I.  to  XIX.,  each  y.  oet 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  of  POETS  of  the  SPANISH- 
ARABIAN  EPOCH,  Sei«ted  TcniBwiih  IniKxIuclion.  Nolo, 
and  Dlciionuy.  KAWeA  by  H,  Bcody,  Ph.D,,  Rabbi  in  NkM 
(Roh<rmia),  and  K.  AlbrMhi.  Ph.D,,  Vta^euat  in  Oldcob^ 
(Grand  Duchf ).  English  tinnslntioo  of  the  lottoiluction,  ctt-,  t)' 
Mn  Rul  Albrecnt.     Cloth.     71,  dd.  net 

NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oiiraul  UunaM 
in  the  UuiTcrsity  of  Stfassbutg).  COMPENDIOOS 
SYRI  AC  GRAM  MAR.  Wuh  a  Table  of  Chariclci*  by  JuSm 
Euling.  Ttaml.-itc-d  (with  the  suiclion  of  the  aalbor}  Iran  dit 
second  and  iinuruved  Geimin  Edition  by  Rev,  Jamea  A 
D.D.      Royal  ovo.      18;.  net. 


)  Iran  Ilia 
CrlcM^H 


DELECTUS     VETERUM     CARMINUM      ARABI- 

CORUM  GLOSSARIUM  CONFECIT   A    HULLER 
Crown  Svo,  clolh.     71.  6d. 

NORRIS   (£.).     ASSYRIAN    DICTIONARY.     laimitA  W 

(uilher   t)ie  Study   of  Ihe  Cuneitoim    Innc^lions  of  Aat]rm  and 
Babylonin.    Vols.  I.  to  UI.    4I0,  clolh,     CacbaSi, 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA  :  His  Life,  his  Doctrioe. 
his  Order.  By  Ur.  Hertnnnn  Oldenbrtg,  I'tofcitot  at  ibe 
University  of  BerUn.  Trsntluied  by  W,  Hocy,  M.A,  Sn>,  cb(h 
gilL     iSj. 


PALI  MISCELLANY.     Bv  V.  Treneknei.     Part  I.     Tlie  Inlro- 

ducloiy  Pill  of  the  Mlknan  Panho,  with  a.n  English  Trandalian 
and  Noles.     8vo,  sewed,      41. 

PLATTS  (1,  T.).  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  J^hn  T-  Hiils.  Hon.  M.A.((J(on.).  TeflA:lier 
of  Persiun  in  the  Univeisily  i>f  Uxfuid  ;  laie  Inspector  of  Sclnjols  in 
Ihe  Central  Piovinccs  of  India.  Tail  I.  Ao:idencc>  Braid  crown 
Svo.     1 0.1.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  5«  Hibbert  Lec[ur«. 
p.  15. 

SADL  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OP  SHAIK 
SADI  OP  SHIRAZ.    A  ticw  Eilition  uf  the  Peniin  Tvxi,  witli 

n  Vucaiml.ify.  by  F,  Juhnsun.     St^uiuc  roynl  8vo,  cloth,      IS*. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS 
OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND  SYRIA,  Jc«  the 
Uibbcil  Lccvuies,  p.  15. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Su  Theological  Tnuu- 
latioQ  Labrary,  Old  Seiles,  p.  9. 

SHIHAB  AL  din,      FUTOH  AL-HABASHAH  ;   or.  The 

Conqueit  of  Abyssinia.  Sy  Shiuab  a\  Din  Ahmad  B.  'Atid  al 
Kadir  B,  Salini  B.  'Uthmar,  Edited,  fmin  an  Arabic  MS.,  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong,     Part  I.     Svo,  sewed.     31.  net. 

SOCIN  [Dr.  A.),  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.  Pacadignis.  Liteta- 
tuiL',  EKercisvs,  .ini)  Gt.issary.  znd  Eitiliun.  Translated  from  the 
3rd  Gcr"iai.  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R,  S.  Kennedy,  IXD, 
Crown  Svo.  clolli.     Ss.  6d, 

KEY  FOR  TRANSLATING  THE  GERMAN  EXER- 
CISES IN  ABOVE  GRAMMAR.     Sewed,     ir.  &/. 


SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Cotnpiled  by.  AN  INDEX  TO 
THE  NAMES  IN  THE  MAHABHARATA.  With  sliarl 
FXjilanationi.  Royal  4I0.  in  twelve  pnHi,  which  aic  nul  sold 
(eparalcly,  ai  Js.  6d.  pet  pan  net,     PatU  1.  and  II.  now  itndy. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hiOicrlo 
unedited  Elhiopic  and  Arabic  Tc»ls,  with  ImNslationi  of  Elhiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G,  Homer,  M.A.     See  p.  36. 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Coreat  GATdeu,  London,  W.C. 
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TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETT.     K,iaMklt»i^i 
furfat  ef  obiin<  a»d  irattitMin^  OritrntiU  Ttxti  tJkitfy  / 
At  Itt  Brititk  A/iintM. 

ytltmiti  a!rt'idj  iuut4 — 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OP  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH.  is 
th«  Synac  Version  of  Athvutstas  of  Nisibis.  I^ittd 
and  tniubtcd  b)-  K.  W.  Brxilu.  U.K.  Vol.  I.  I'cxt,  PhU  I 
•nd  II.    VoL  II.  Traniktian,  Aiu  1.  uid  II.    84<.  imL 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA,  in  A/ftbic,  Ethiopdc,  anil  Coptic.  EHiioJ 
■nil  Ttuntljilci]  by  PiaC  W.  Rictlel  (GnefiwUd)  ud  W.  E. 
Crum.     31/.  nol. 

A  RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB,  conUincd  in  a  ucique  MS.  &t  Cunfandn. 
Kdited,  wiib  Tnnilation  ud  CommepUiy,  by  W.  A&ta 
Wright.  LL.D. 


TURPJE  (Dr.  D.  McC).  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHALDE 

LANGUAGE.      ConUinmg  Grainiiini  of  the    Hitilicil    Ch 

find  't(  \\\K  Tiri^iiins.  and  a  Chrtslomslhjr,   with  a   Vocsbuhq 

Squnic  8vtj,  elolh.      -js. 

VINAYA  PITAKAM:  One  of  the  Principal  Buddhist  Ha. 
Scriptures.  Edited  in  Pati  liy  Dr.  II  Oldcnbetg.  5  vols.  8vo, 
di>lh.     Each  ilr. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).     THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE  Rl( 
VEDA  :  An  Esmj.    Svo,  ctoih.    51. 
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IV.   Modern  Languages  &  Literature. 

(f  teviphlt  list  if  Metsrs.  Williams  b'  Norgal^s  SJiuarii^nal  Publi- 
catiam  om  Mtdtrn  LarngtHtga  may  it  had  ok  appliiatiea. 

ABBOTSFORD  SERIES  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  POETS. 

I'ditcd  by  George  Eyie-Todd.  I.  Eaily  ScuHiah  Poetiy  ;  If. 
Mediaeval  Scofliih  foelry  ;  III  SccjUi.-h  Pocliy  ol  Ihe  Siiteenlh 
Centmy.  Tiice  of  each  vol.,  3J.  6rf.  ;  large  paper,  55.  net.  IV. 
Scoltish  Ballad  Poetiy.  5J.  \  large  pnp«,  hBlf-moiocco,  Rox- 
burghc,  71.  6ii  net  V.  Scottish  Poetry  of  ihc  Seventeenth 
Century,  y. ;  large  paper,  hnlf-mcirocco,  Roihurghe.  71.  6rf.  net. 
Vol.  VI.  Scottish  Poeliy  of  Ilie  Eighteenth  Cenlury.  VoL  L 
3J.  &/.  1  lar^c  paper,  half-mociicco,  R^oxhuighe,  54.  iicL  VoL  It. 
clath,  51.  {  large  paper,  half-morociH),  71.  ftd.  net. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 
tditcrl.  with  ihort  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Pcrowne,  M.A. 

Tlilt  icricH   is   equally   wdII   adapted   itit   ^crteml   fcading^    ind    Tor    l]ic0« 

Svp-^riaj;  '.-it  ihe  Army.  OcfiHi]  And  CuDltiiile'  C«rfirtuir»,  m\A  nrb*r 
iftjjunatirNFUt— In  fact,  for  id]  who  »I»h  to  Icfep  uy  ur  improvp  \\\c\s  Fftfiich 
mid  r.ernuLn.  The  nntes  ^rt  aj  oMicl^r  aa  pi^bk,  wirlt  an  I'ciiBsiona] 
etymology  or  illucrrnilort  lo  UBUl  tbr  mcmuiy,  TbQ  booki  trltcud  burkC 
by  rec<ni  or  Uvln^  4uUwra,  are  adapted  l«  tbc  Audf  af  oi»t  modain  Ftflnfli 

LE  COUP  DE  PISTOLET,  etc.    Prosper  Merimic.    is.  W. 

"  A  book  more  44]mlrabty  sviied  m  it^  purproe  could  nO(  bp  dnireii-     Tht 
F,iliioini«*rvp  U*  lie  (ungrti'ijl«eil-""JVfl/;i*ii*/ fWa 


■'  llic  tini  1W(5  volum*!  a«  on  (xcclltnl  ch^cc,   mid  *fl  ad^^BB  uiy  «iit| 

VAILLANTE.    Jacque  VmcccH.     a*.  6f/ 

"  Thr  tuDlti  m  we!l  h^jI  Qp*  und  m  t-'ttiZ/imtV  an  tjrcelleiil  choico  hu  bccm 
mode  "-^  G^artiiaH. 

"The  no»e*  am  few  arid  brJer,  but  bI1  fl«  helprd^     The  it«y  itK^f  i»  « 

AUF   VERLORNEM    POSTEN    AND   NAZZARENA 
DANTI,    Johanno  v,  DcwulL     y, 

"Tbt:  twoBlonu  by  Jahhnna  v^  Dowall  ai-p  v»t]  auitK^  for  ihair  purport; 
ihc  »Ey]e  and  diclrgn  are  not  (00  dlf^Liill  ^if  LliOK  w1ios«  actituJnUrhce  wilh 
German  is  noi    enlcjiiivet  mid  Ample   cvplanaroiy  atuiottLioD  is  pr-^vidoJ-" — 

"Well  ptinied,  well  boiitid,  aAd  iiQnoui«l  Jivt  luCGcitDlly  lo  oakc  the 
reading  of  Ihem  sure  *i  well  a*  «ay>"— 5rfiKa«inJW  rfivcf, 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Corcnt  Garden,  Lcndoa,  W.C. 
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ARMY  SBRISS-Coodiiaetf. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.    A.  D>udet.     at.  6< 

"  Tkm  iioiIb  tn  milnlv  culM  (iwn  ■  tarica  ttUtd  Camui  A  t-J 


iniMlilliulT  alU>  lbs  cml  iI^biu.  lli*)r*l»w  Oamlel'i  pmr  In  M»T 


mdn< 


^ .  .   We  ihvf«for*  lio  Bon  ilkwi  ttmmm^ 

Fntidl  UiEtl  <ht  leario  In  mac  fOim.  and  ihi 


^HiB*  VI  r  mm  "LF^i  *■"  ■cpoc*  in  avivc  iutdi.  ana  mm  pconl 

Sosd  ind  efaia|L    TIM  p*p«  a  uctlWfii,  ud  lb<  M*  clnr  *•<  kiM.  - 
.  HM  null  cf  Iftti*  ■in  ulM  ih*  noiki  in  rollowi^  ibc  lowmm  << 


al  lu  hicbai. 

ind 
t  man 

"  Tbe  ctelu  b  an  «>x|ii1biii11t  EOad  Hif,  aad  Uk  aAtct  *t«  (xoEDat*— 

ERZAHLUHGEH.    E.  Ildfei.    y. 

"  IV  Kiid  du  l>iuu«hi  bKlaulBf  eiunpla  dT  fiitiMi  atiti  ibi  rfm  «f 
Enc&h  Hadtn  in  a  aal  utd  lanfr  fsm.  Sdda  tanaf  Ox  BAwy  hiaw. 
■k*r  m  mtdthafwylfc"— fnH— I 

ATKINSON  ROBERT,  M.A.  LUD.).  THE  PASSIONS 
AND  HOMILIES  FROM  LEABHAR  BREAC  W* 
%u  liitiudoctufjr  ixKiute  u»  ItiaJi  LdLtMeraphy.  95S  pp.  Todi 
LectiHC  Soft*,  VoL  II.  Svo,  Kwcd.  ngcs  1-34  oui  of  piWi 
P»K*»  JJ-9S*.  fi*- 

BAYLDON    (Rer.    G.)-      ICELANDIC   GRAMMAR      Ai 

Iflcnicntiry  UrBnimii  of  (he  Old  NaiK  ft    tccUndJc   Langui^G. 
Svo,  elolh.     77.  W. 

BOIELLE  (IAS).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  THROUGH 
LORD  MACAULAY'S  ENGLISH.      KdiirJ,  wiih  Nuia. 

Ilinli,  and  1 11  ti oil uc lion,  by  ihi'  Inlc  Jiuici  BoitJIc,  B.A.  (Um>, 
GkU.I.  Officier  d'AcadtmiE,  Sirnior  fretxili  Mulcr,  Dulvkk 
Collciiv,  etc,  clc  C:<iu>ii  £vo,  dolh.  Vol.  I.  Ficijcrifk  Ike 
Giot,  )/.  VoL  IL  WuTcn  Htatiagi.  3/.  Vol.  111.  LotA 
CliTe,  J». 
5«  Vidor  lliiff>,  "LesMiJC(ib1e»"and  "  Notre  Dume." 

BOOK  OP  BALLYMOTE  (THE).  A  Cotlcciion  of  Pfaes  « 
llie  Irish  Ijiit);uime.  dauiii;  li-'iiu  the  end  o(  the  FoqRecsIb 
CvciIUTy.  Niiw  piitilihKoJ  lit  rh»iO'L!ll)0Ci>phy  riom  the  Oricioil 
Macu>cr;(it  in  Ilic  Libmy  ol  the  Roynt  In*h  Ac«dcB)f,  Wllk 
IotToducU<:iiii  Anal  yd)  of  Coctenl^i  and  Iii<In,  Xrf  Rotidt 
Atkinson,  M.A-.  LL.D..  PtDicBar  of  Saruktil  and  CoiapMativc 
PMlolosf  in  the  Univenitjr  ol  Oublia ;  Secreiai;  of  CoodoI. 
Royal  Inih  Academy, 

Tbc  IJooli  'T  tluItyuialF  (uiiibIiii  duiuckhu  atrllln  cf  intaaH  10  (W  Mkilw 
■nd  ta  (he  iniiijiuuy.  The  oiiiiakl  ponioB  uciuliii  of-Caoaaloclcal  Lim; 
llitnviu  And  Lqrendii;  b  fia^pnvht  oi  tha  Bnhon  Lavn^  a  «p]r  of  tb< 
Din^fnilti:  TihUk  od  GnunniniiLul  Inplii,  lie  Tha  glhM  fsntM 
onnini  EnntUtiaiii  XfHa  Laliii  uiigiimli:  <hE  Uwiutlloti  of  Tiw,  Om 
WandcrliiB  of  l/lyua,  the  Sioiy  of  ifae  .^^dd.  md  ibc  life  uf  Ah  tMnSm  ibt 
GreaL 

tn  impcrint  folio,  teptnduced  t^  Photo- Lllhognphy,  Half- 
■iKiiocco,  Roxbnrghe.  dolh  sidec  £%,  y.  (mo  CqpIm  "^^ 
priDtcd.) 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardeo.  Lotuloa,  W.C 
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BOOK  OF  LEINSTER  (THE),  somedme  called  The  Book  of 
GleDdalough.  A  Collectioii  of  Pieces  in  the  Iri^li  Laneuage, 
compiled  in  pari  about  the  miildle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  From 
the  original  MS.  in  Trinity  C&llcge,  Dublin.  With  Intiuduction, 
Analysis  tif  Contents,  ant!  ludeic,  hy  Kobeil  Atkinson,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Ptofesaoi  of  Sanikril  nnd  Compjralivc  Philology  in  Ihs 
Univeiaity  of  Dublin  ;  Secictaiy  of  Council,  Royiil  Irish  Academy. 
Id  impctial  folio,  on  loned  ^apct.  with  a  Photugtaph  oF  a  page  of 
the  Origicnl.  Half-toan,  Roxbutghe,  clolb  dde>.  £6,  6s.  (aoo 
eopiw  only  printed.) 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 
With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  OfEccis  and  Naval 
Cadets.      By  Leon   Dellius,  M,A-,  of  H.M.S.   Brilamita,    Darl- 

maulh.  4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  coniiderably 
enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.  Crown  8vn,  cloth.  Js.  6d. 
net. 

EUGENE'S  STUDENT'S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  Willi  EierciatB.  By  O.  Euycfie-Fiisnncht,  late  Frincli 
Master,  Westminster  School,  ijtd  Edilioo,  ihoioughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^i.  ;  or  separslely,  Giannnat,  31.  j 
Exercises,  11.  6rf. 

GOETHE  (W.*.).    ANNOTATED  TEXTS.    5«  Educational 

Calaiogue, 

HOGAN  (E.).    CATH  RUIS  NA  RIG  FOR  BOINN.    With 

Piefiice,  Translation,  and  Indicts  ;  also  i  Tieitisc  on  liish  Neutct 
Suhsianlives,  and  a  Supplement  Lo  the  todex  Vucahulorum  of 
Zcuss's  ''Crammalicu  Ccltica."  Todd  Lecluie  Series,  Vol.  IV, 
8vo,  sewed.     31.  6d. 

—  THE  LATIN  LIVES  OF  THE   SAINTS  AS  AIDS 

TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  TEXTS 

AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  IRISH  DICTION- 

■  ARY.      By  Edmund   IK.gan,    S.J.,   F.K.U.I..  M.K.LA.,   Royal 

I  Irish   Academy's  Todd    ProfesiiOT  of  Celtic   Languages.      Todd 

I  Leelurc  Series,  Vol.  V.     ir.  6d. 

I  " 

I     HUG 


THE    IRISH    NENNIUS    FROM    L.   NA    HUIDRE, 
AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L.  BREAC 

Alphiibclical  Indcn  of  Irish  Neulcr  Subslintivei.     Todd  Lecture 
Scries,  Vol.  VI.     3:.  6J. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES:  Lea  Prucipaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  hy  the  Utc  J,  Bolelle. 
3  V0I5.     6ih  Edition.     Crawn  8vo,  cloth.     Each  31.  6d. 
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HUGO  (VICTOR).  NOTRE  DAHB  OS  PARIS.  AOtpl^ 
to  Itic  lue  of  Schoob  and  Ccillq[«^  By  the  Ute  J.  Botdk 
S  voU     lad  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Each  js. 

LEABHAR  BREAC  The  "Speckled  Book,"  Mhetmit  1I7U, 
-The  r>(tf»i  liook  of  Dun  Do^hrd":  >  CoUecUon  of  Fkoe*  ia 
Jriib  >sd  LAlio,  traiucribcd  hxmidi  ihc  cl(»«  of  U)«  Fomucalk 
Ccnluiy.  "The  uldal  and  be>i  liisb  MS.  tclaljns  10  Cfanid 
lltMon  now  mcmtvcJ  "  (C  PtiriA.  Now  6nt  puUiiked,  ten 
Ihe  orinnal  MS.  in  the  kijyal  liUh  Acsdemy's  LibrMy,  la 
imperial  folio,  on  loncd  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  jC^, 
(aoo  ODjuo  only  ptwl«il.j 

LEABHAR   NA   H-UIDHRI.      A  Cutlection  of  Pk«e«  tn 

and  Vene.  in  (h«  Irish  Laii(;iutge,  Imniciilxxl  alxnil  A>I>k  HO 
Ibc  oldal  volume  noir  known  cnliicty  in  [h«  Jitdl  _  ,  . 
ksd  one  of  the  cJiicf  sumving  tiatiie  lileiikry  iDoniUBeD^— DM 
eecksiulical — of  ancient  IicWd  ;  now  for  [he  dnt  tine  pcti- 
liahod.  liMn  Ibc  oiiginnt  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Iiiili 
Amkmy,  with  accnunt  of  the  Manuscript,  deKcription  of  itt 
ooBlecis,  iiuJei.  aod  facsimile*  iu  culoutt.  In  fblu,  on  toned 
papa,  holf-cilf.     £i,  3/.    (aaocopiaonl)r  )iriale<d.) 

LILJA  CThe   Lily).     Aa   Icelandic  Religious  Pood.       By   EynU 
A^giimiiiii.     Bdited,  with  TransUtion,   Notes,  and  Glowaiy, 
E.  UagniiQon.     Crown  Evo,  cloth  eatia.     toi.  61^ 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHO< 

REFORM.  A  Course  of  Fuiir  LeutuiM  on  School  Cuiric 
and  Methods,  delivered  lo  Sccuiiduy  TcHCheit  and  Teachers 
Training  nt  Birmingham  durini;  FEbmaiy  I905.     31. 

"Tin  work  of  «  loniiblfl  kooodwi,  who  doei  noi  pulliJawnRK  thsMluc 
mere  df^micTjan,  btji  is  diijtiaiit  lo  vt  up  umetbinf  nion  wortbjr  in  jdaua^ 
(be  int<tif«ali»in  be  alfackt*— (?fcf^*4, 

''  LcL  mc  cannncncJ  illii  «Tjc  ^unir  nut  Miy  (bicacfaen  Ini  Matlcone.  _ 
in  EiiEional  educaFJan.  And  wflcialTy  ro  the  poliLidui.  Kalfitn  hvui  irtlh 
Sir  Ollnt  Loifge  would  nulit  him  rtallM  thai  iimk  an  nroklmH  oa  ibt  iaiw 

tiiic  of  At  scbDol  cf^cpr  nal  drcaml  ?f  in  bU  phlhuophy-^wmi^  aialtv  hita  fni 
thjif  (h<  rnan  he  knows  of  lhe««  (ha  batler  wJU  ho  be  bS]b  wifvlyljo  baaJb  thoa* 
olht™  nhour  uliiLll  lie  Is  gllWy  tlllilng  eisry  dij-,"— l">t  MACHkKAKA  bl  IIm 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  01 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  ContaininB  Phfi^«  aurt 
Dialogues  on  n  variety  of  Topic*,  logellier  willi  a  few  ifennal 
rulea  cif  Gtauintsi,  and  a  eontprehenEive  VocabaUry.      ^. 

Stt  ahe  William!. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  '"The  Fall  of  the  Nibclungen*."  other, 
wise  "The  Book  of  Krienhild."  An  Engliih  Tiaailation  by 
W.  N,  Leiiaom.     4th  Edition.    Svo,  dotb.     Jf. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH    H.).      SILVA    GADELICA    (L- 

XXXI.;.  A  CoIlECtion  of  T&les  in  trub,  with  Eilracu  illas- 
ttating  Persons  and  Places.  Editrd  ftxim  MSS.  tad  iraiislateJ. 
2  vuls.  royal  Svo,  cloth,  fai.  Or  sc|iiLril«ly,  Vol,  I.,  Irish 
Text;  and  Vol.  II.,  Ttanstation  and  Noiea,     Each  vol.  iij. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.].      CAPE  DUTCH.      Phrases  and 

DinlogQcs,  with  Tnnslatbos,  preceded  by  »hort  GiMomatical 
Noles.    Crown  8vo,  clolh.     n.  6J.  ncl, 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OP 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schoola,  By  Vivian 
Phillip™,  B.A.,  Aii5iilnnt  Masler  at  FellM  Collfgc,  Edinliutgh. 
and  Edition,  revised.     Poll  Svo.  cloth,     ii. 

ROGET    «:.     P.).       AN     INTRODUCTION    TO     OLD 

FRENCH.      llislDiy,    Gramiiiar,    Chiesloiiinlhy,   and    Glossary. 

2(id  iLdiLiun.     C10WD  Avo,  cloth.     6j. 

. FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candidate!  for  the  Scoich 
Leaving  Oitidcale  Ejaminalions,  the  various  Universilic!  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Army  Emioiiiatiaiu.  4lh  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  clolh.     J.;. 

Set  also  Voltaire. 

ROSING  (S.).    ENGLISH-DANISH  DICTIONARY.    New 

Edtlion,      Large  Svf,  strongly  bonnd,  hnlf-rnan.      111.  6rf. 

SCHILLER  tP.  VON].  THE  BALLADS  AND  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Tranilated  into  English  Verse  by  Gilbert  CUtk. 
Ftap.  Svo,  cloth.     ^. 

ANNOTATED  TEXTS.     Sec  CducntioDol  Calaloguc. 

STOKES    (WHITLEY).      OLD    IRISH    GLOSSARIES. 

Cortaac's  Glosiary,  O'Davonui's  Glijsaary.  A  Glossary  ro  the 
Calcodai  of  Oingiu  the  Cnldee.  Edited,  witb  an  InlroductioD  and 
Indei.    Svo,  clulh.     loc.  61^. 

THE  CREATION  OF   THE  WORLD.     A   Mystery  in 

Ancient  Cuiiiish.  Edited,  with  Tmnslatioos  and  Nntei.  Svo, 
cloth.    6t. 

ON  THEFELIREOFtENGUS.    Vol.  L,  Parti.    Twos. 

,  .    R.I.A.'s  Iti^  MSS.  ^ericiL     4li.>,  tewct!.     6;. 

THE   LIFE  OP  ST.   MERIASEK.      A  Cmmsh  Dmmx 

Eiliied,  with  Ttttntlaiion  and  Notes.  Royal  Svo.  One  Svo  fac- 
simile.   Cloib,    y. 

14  Reotietta  Street,  Corenl  Garden,  Lond«a,  W.C. 


STOKES  (WHITLEY).  BRETON  GLOSSES  AT  OB- 
LEANS.     Edited  by  W.  S4ok(a.     8to,  Ki«rf,      is. 

OLD    IRISH    GLOSSES   AT   WUERZBURG  ASD 

CARLSRUHE.     E-litwl  l-y  W.  Siokra.     Svo,  sewed.     y.id. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  iL\  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  EBBL.  With  ma  InlrMluctJaD  aa  the  RoMk 
Slcoks   lad   Drrivalivc!*,  Aod  on   CaK-voiiagt   of  Nouo*  b  tie 

lodo'Eiiiapmi  LiiDguu:ci.     Svo,  cloth.     loj. 

TODD  LECTURE  SERIES  (Royal  Iriih  A«demy>— 

V»l  1.  I'ut  I.  Mesu  Ulad ;  or,  Tli«  IntoxtCMtiiHis  ef  tbi 
Ulteniaos.  Irish  Trii,  wiili  TcansUtioo  and  Nolo,  by  Vt.  it. 
Httuiay.    8vo.  5FWpd.     u.  6d. 

VdL  II.  Lubhar  BmK,  Pasaions  and  Homilies  ffOK 
Iriiih  Text,  TrantlBtion,  and  Gltosuy,  with  Lcctote  on  liiA 
Lcxlciienphr.  by  Di.   R.  Atkimon.     Svo,  clnith.      Pari  I,  foco 

1-34,  out  of  print.      Hnit  3,  pages  55-^58,  61. 

Vul.  ITI.  The  Codex  P^atino-Vaticuus.  tio.Sw.  Tab, 
TntuUtioDi,  and  Ii>dii-cs,  by  B.  MacCiitfay,  D.  I>.  viv.  K<nd. 
as.6d. 

Vol.  IV.  C&th  Ruis  na  Rig  for  Boinn.  WHh  Preface,  Tnm- 
btion,  Indices,  a  Tteilise  un  Irish  N«iitci  SutatanltTcc,  uid  • 
Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocnbuloriini  of  Z^ufcs's  "GnmunttlDi 
CelUra."     By  E,  HQ^-an.      Svo,  wwed.     3:,  6./. 

Vol.  V.  The  Latin  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  aids  towards  Iht 
Tfsnslatioa  of  Irish  Texts  and  the  Production  of  an  tnsh 
DictiODVy.  By  LJi.iuinl  lloyan,  SJ,,  FK.U.l.,  M.R.I.A. 
Royal  Irish  Academy's  Tcdd   Prnfisinr  of  the  Cfllic    Lanetn^B. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Irish  Nennius  from  1.  Na  Huidre,  and 
Homilies  and  Legends  from  L.  Breac  Alphabetical  Index  ol 
Irish  Neuter  Sub^iintiVM.  Ky  Edmund  Hocnn,  &J,,  F,R.U.l., 
M.K.I.A.,  Royal  IHih  Acudemy's  Todd  ProTcnor  of  ibe  Cdlk 
lAngiingej.     zi.  &£ 

VELASQUEZ.       LARGER     SPANISH     DICTIONARY. 

Cotnposfd  from  the  Di^iliotiaTLes  ui  the  Sjinnifth  A*'idi:uiy,  Tnrero* 
KTiii  Snivn.  Spiiii^h-Eiigli&h  and  Eiigllsh-Spaniih.  1379  PP>> 
triple  columns,     i  vols,  in  1.     Imp,  Svo,  cloth,     141. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.     Ti^litiecl  fi-isn  the  Icelandic,  with  Nots 

and  an  InliDiIuclinn,   by  Sii  Edmund  Hfad,  Bart.     Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth,     sr. 

WraiSSE  (T,  H,).  SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN, 
adapted  to  his  Grammar.  N'.nv  Edition.  Ctonn  Svo,  clirth. 
(Key,  p.  net.)    31,  <«t 


i(  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Carded,  LondoB, 
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WEI5SE  (T.  H.)-  A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN 
IDIOMS:  bting  ■  Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  ia  nse. 
With  Eiflminiiti'in  T'Lipcts,     jirj  Kiliiioii.     Ci.Jlh.     2i. 

WERNER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  Hy  A.  Werner  «nd 
U.  Hunt     i6uio,  dolh.     ii.  tti. 

"  W«  m«i  j^i^jnlly  m.4innLEnd  iLli  book  10  ui)rofta  going  out  lOWEIIobl 
SoDlh  Africa.  ■  ■  .  Tli«  disIoguM  taS  cBBtbc*  He  udmlTBlilr  pliuinod.''— 

"To  (hone  Dulwiird  liagiid  >iuA  •  !>ook  it  iuie  (o  lit  meftiL"— /Vi«rflV»/ 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rew,  W.  L.,  D.C.L,).  A  DICTION- 
ARY  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND   LANGUAGE.     4rh 

b-lilion.  Ljliled  liy  ihc  liighl  litv.  liisliop  W.  L,  Willimlik,  with 
numerom  additions  nnd  coKrctitma.     Demy  Sw>,  clolh,     t»i.  M. 

LESSONS  IN  MAORI,     jrd  Edidon.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

YELLOW  BOOK  OP  LECAN.     A  Collection  of  Reea  (Proic 

and  Verse)  m  the  Irish  Liinymgc,  in  purl  cumpiled  Bt  the  end  o( 
Ihc  Foiirtctnlh  Cemiiry  ;  miw  hu  (he  fir»l  timcjiuliliiheif  from  the 
original  M^inuucripl  in  Ihe  Libniy  of  Trinilr  C""''i;v.  Duhlin,  hy 
Ihc  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Wilh  InlnKluclLon,  Analyiil  of  Lull- 
l«r\If,in(l  Index,  by  Kobi^rl  .\Ikinson.  30  and  46S  pp.  (Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Insh  lai^iiuiln.)  Lnrge  potl  folia,  (£96,  hntf- 
TOBB,  Roxbuighe,  clolh  lidea.     j^^,  4;. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.)     ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTIONARY. 

Svo.  cirith,     6j.  ntl. 

ZOMPOLIDES  [Dr.  D.).  A  COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK;  or,  Tlic  Gtcck  Language  of  the  pTc*eM  Djty. 
I.  The  Elcnic'tUiy  Mdhml.     Crown  8vo,  cljih.     5*. 
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V.   Science. 


M  EDICIKE-CHKMISTRV- BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 


LEPROSY :  A  Renew  ot  mom  PkH 


ABRAHAM  (P.  S.). 
tad  Figures,     Svo, 

ANNETT  fH.  E.,  M.D..  D.P.H.i,  J.  EVERETT  DUTTOH, 
M.R,  B.Ch..  wid  J.  H.  ELLIOTT.  M.D.,  Tonota. 
REPORT  OP  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
NIGERIA  (1900).  Put  I.  MsUiUI  Vem,  etc-  (UvetfuoI 
Sdiool  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  111,).  lOif.  t>d.  Tm  IL 
(HuiM*  (LiTtip<»'  Schcol  of  Trupicnl  Medicine.  Hgaou  IV.), 
Oirf  tf  frint  It  far  txtely,  Iml  ii  lantaimd  in  rit  Thamftan-  Yala 
LaitraUry  KtftrU,  t'el.  IV.,  Fart  /.     Priit  70$, 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON.  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.RSJ. 
STUDIES  IN  HETEROGEHESIS.     With  gas  lUoan- 

tiuni  fcuin  Pliolomiciugrtjitis.     Rciynl  Svo,  ciMh.      311.  M 

BENTHAM  and  HOOKER.  GENERA  PLANTARUM 
AD  EXEMPLARIA  IMPRIMIS  IN  HERBARHS 
KEWENSIBUS  SERVATA  DEFINITA.  Auctoribw 
G,  Bniiham  cl  J,  D.  HooliCT.  3  vol!..  /8,  1/.  Vol.  I.  (nof  tM 
sepaiarely).  Vol.  II.,  J6i.  Vol.  IH.  [PUU  I  and  9),  s6r.  ;  ot 
•epnrBldy.  rari  i,  141.  ;  P«rt »,  3«. 

BERGMANN  rProf.  E.  tod.  M.D.).  A  SYSTEM  OP 
PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  EditcJ  b^r  Will-im  T.  BuH, 
M.  \i.  In  fivi;  inipeiinl  Svo  volurocs,  coliliiiliitis  4174  pifc*,  with 
1976  illiuicatiom  in  ilic  text,  luid  103  nip«ni  Ml-paee  pblw 
in  ooloucs  and  tiiDiiochniine.  EiUa  cloth,  ^h,  6i.  :  uli-leithei, 
mxrijie  sides  and  ed);B,  £j,  Js. ;  IrnlJ- morocco,  jCi,  Si, 

chantLeEUiiEx  of  [Jie  iv^tem  v«  Tbe  hiine 
and  ihfi  wuJLh  oi  i\itkiti3iiQiii,     Mnri_ 
kilctcaafil]  ciHinpLcB  of  colouT'priDlinE'     Tlic  vasi 
vtty  good,  bi]i  we  <t«tiv  «[«idBll~  ~ 

BERZELIUS  aONS  JAKOB)  and  SCHCENBEIN 
(CHRISTIAN    FREDERICK).      LETTERS,   i836-i««. 

Edited  by  George  W.  A.  Kfllil  bnuni.  TiiLalalpd  ii/  Franci*  V. 
Daibishire  and  N.  V.  Sidywiek,      Crown  Svo,  cloU).     Ji. 

BOGHURST  (W.).     LOIMOGRAPHIA.     An  Accxmol  of  the 

Great  Plague  of  Idandon  in  Ihc  year  1665,  By  WiUian  Bqrhitru, 
Apothecary.  Now  first  pnniL-d  fri;ini  the  B.M.  Sloaae  MS.  349, 
Mid  edited  by  J  oseph  Frank  hj.yiie,  M.  D.     8*0,  eloUh.     5*.  n«l. 


I  wilJi  vtiich  ih«  ¥ub;i 


\oj,     Tb*  -tin 


and  ihfi  wuJth  oi  illuAtralianh     Mnriy  *r1  ibtc  uc  in  tolourk  Add  am  wy 

■iiiii«ii)r  vt  lae  anicia*  an 
vety  guod,  bill  we<t«kiv«[«idBll)'lQ  pmiu  ibofie  vn  InJgiteBtif  tha  H^Hl  wd 
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BOYCE  (RUPERT,  M.a,  F.R.S.).  THE  ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES  AT  ISUAILIA.  (L>vet]Hiol  School  of  Tioiucal 
Medicint^,  Memoir  XJI.)     Vi'ice  ts. 

BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.RS.E.).  A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Pcap.  folio,  half-tealher.     £3,  is.  neX. 

BRUHNS.  A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  LOGARITHMS  TO 
SEVEN  PLACES  OF  DECIMALS.  Royal  Svo.  Sl.:ido- 
lyped.     Clolh,    %s.  bd. 

CATON  (R.,  M.D..  F.RC.P.,  J.P.).  HOW  TO  LIVE. 
A  Simple  Manual  of  Hygiene  for  ihe  0)dei  F^pib  in  Primniy 
Schools.     Jrf. 

CAVERHILL  (T.  F.  S.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.Ed.,  Surgeoa-Major, 
The  Lothikus  and  Berwickshire  Veomanr;  Cav&lry). 
SELF-AID  IN  WAR.  Willi  Praclical  llinls  for  Cavalry 
Wi-iunded,  WiLh  IIIuslialionE  and  Disgrinis.  .SmiUl  8td.  I^ 
nel, 

CHAPMAN  {E.  J.,  Ph.D.).  MINERAL  SYSTEMS.  Willi 
Outline  uf  an  ittempled  Cloi^ificiilioa  ol  MincrdU  in  Nituial 
Groups.     Crovm  Svu,  cloth.     21.  6d. 

CHURCH  [A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELATION  OP  PHYLLO- 
TAXIS  TO  MECHANICAL  LAWS.    Pift  t.  Consimttion 

by  Oilhot^onnl  Tr^jfctoricrn,  illustrated  with  35  Figiiiei.  Large 
8vo.  31.  W.  I'ait  II.  Aisymmi.-U)' and  Symmetry,  wi\h  60  Illus- 
tratiuiii,  Larye  Svo,  J.c,  Fail  III.  Secniiditiy  Growlh  Kiicnomenk, 
with34  llluslnilidn*,    St.    Faru  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  hound,  clolh,  tji. 

CLELAND,  MACKAY,  YOUNG  (Professora).  MEMOIRS 
AND  MEMORANDA  OF  ANATOMY.  Vol.1.  16  1-laies. 
Svu,  ctotti.     7J.  tit. 

COOKE  m.  C).    MYCOGRAPHIA  SEU   ICONES  PUH 

GORUM.  Figvirfs  of  I'ungi  fioir  all  jiaili  of  the  World.  VoL  t. 
(in  6  Pam,  each  121.  itl.).  406  coloured  Tlaio.  Royal  Svo, 
clolh.     801. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  FUNGI  (H  YMENO- 

MYCETES).  Ill  8  vols.  119S  coluuied  Hales.  Royal  8vd, 
clolh  gilt.      ^30,  5j.  6d. 

BRITISH   DESMIDS.      A  Supplcwirnt  to  "BHiish  Fic«h- 

wator  Algx.''    fiS  coloured  Flitcs.     Hvo,  cluth.     511.  6A 
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COOKE  (M.Ct.  HANDBOOK  OP  AUSTRALIAN  FUNa 
With  36  PtaM.    S«a.  doth-    £». 

Sit  tim"  GtcriatB." 

CUNNINGHAU  MEMOIRS— 

1.  Cubic  TruuforaiMioot.  By  John  CaMCy,  Lt.DL  4I«, 
weynti.     is.  &.i 

2.  On  the  LiunlMr  C*m  la  M*a  wid  tlic  Apes.    9fO. 

J.  Ciinniiichini,  M.D,      IJ  PIjIct.     4I0,  Mrwed.      $>. 

>  New  RucarclM*  oa  Svn-beat,  Tctrealntl  RadiiliM, 
«tC      Bjr  K««.  S*iiiucl  Huzhtoo,  M.A.,  M.D.     9  PlMtt.    ^ 

4.  OjnAiaics  And  Mod«ni  CwKnctiT.  A  New  Cla^a  a 
the  TU-zrf  af  Sciein.  Bj  Sir  Roborl  S.  Bal),  U>D.  «., 
tnred.     u. 

Th*    Rid    SUrs.      Obtervoliotit    and    CntklopM.      He* 
dilion.     EdilMlhrKev.  T.  Etpin,  M.A.    410.  Mwrd.     jt,  6i 

6.  Oa  the  Morpboto^  of  the  Dock  Tribe  *nd  die  Aok 
Tribe.    Br  W.  K.  P«Iu>.  CR-S.    9  CiMcx.    410,  Kwcd.    y.6i 

7.  Contribation  to  tlie  Surfut  AiiMtomj  of  the  Onbral 
Ileiiutpber«s-  By  L>.  1,  Cunningham,  M.D.  Willi  a  Ctii»iHtt 
0]>c«  Cmiio  Ccfehfil  Tcipogiaphy  by  Vktof  Ho««lnr,  M.B.. 
F.R.S.     4t",  «*«!.     8r,  &/, 

9.  Oa  Uk  Ftwdera  P«tric  Pftpyn,  Ptui  II.  With  iSAato. 
t]Fpc&.    4to,  mcd.    *)J.  net.     Apppnilii  lo  S  an<I  9.     ji.  act. 

la  Tl)«  DecoraUTC  Art  of  British  New  Goiiiaa.  A  Sttif 
Id  Papumi  I':ihiMit:i,ii>hy.  By  Atfiol  C.  Haddon.  M.A.  W!lb 
13  PUtrt,  ind  nutiiiTuiK  dihrr  I11i»liAtiiiiii.    410.  tewtd.     141.  ML 

II.  On  the  Flinders  Petric  Papjri  Witli  TnnsciiMioH, 
CommenUiict,  and  Index.  By  lohn  P.  HniiaBr,  D.D.,  aad  ProC 
J.  GI1h«rl  Sioyly-     With  J  Antoiypo.     41a,  «ewcd.     4x1.  net. 

DITTMAR    (Prof.    Vf.\       CHBMICAL    ARITHMETIC 

Fnit  I.   A  Collcciion   of  Tnbk^,    Mailiciniiticn),   Chtmioal.   aed 
Physical,  (iri  Ihc  am  of  ChcDiiiti,  etc,     Svii.  clolh.     6s,  ncU 

EXERCISES     IN    QUANTITATIVE    CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS,   witfa   «  aEiort   TreatiM   on   Gu    Aaaijwtt. 
Svo.  eifilh.     lOJ.  Srf. 

DURHAM  IH.  E.,  M-A.,  M.S.,  F-R-C.S.i.  and  the  latt 
WALTER  MYERS,  M.B.  REPORT  OF  THE 
YELLOW  FEVER  EXPEDITION  TO  PARA  ((900}. 
(Liverpool  School  of  Trojiical  Medicine,  Mtwoii  V|L)  410, 
yr.  W. 

DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.1.  REPORT  OP  THE 
MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  GAMBIA.  (Uva- 
pool  .School  of  Trapicnl  Mrdiiciiip,  Memdr  X.)   4tA    lOv.  6£  net 
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I  DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B^  Ch.B.],  and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A;^ 
I  M.D..  CM.,  M'Giil.  FIRST  REPORT  OP  THE 
I        TRYPANOSOMIASIS     EXPEDITION     TO     SENE- 

I  GAMBIA  1191x1}.  i;Lintpoi>l  Scliioi  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
I  Memiiic  Xl.)     4I0.      lot,  61I.  ncL 

I  FARADAY  uid  SCHCENBEIN,  LETTERS  OF,  18361861. 

I  With  Notts,  Commcnu,  ind  Rcfcieneeii  ti*  CimicmiioiiiJi'  I.tiieis, 
I  Edited  by  Georec  W.  A.  Knhlbaum  and  Kraticis  V.  DaiLishire, 

I  with  l^]flllutI  ofFamUy  and  Schoialxm  in  Phatograimre.    Demy 

I  8vo,  clotli.     13/,  net. 

FASCICULI   MALAYENSES.     AnthropoloeicM  ind  Zoological 
I  (riullH  u(  in  Eijifdititin  to  Tcrok  ntid  ihc  Sinmeic  Miliy  Stales, 

I  1901-1901,   undtrtahcTi   by    Nelson    Anuindale   and    Herbert   C. 

I  RoHnson.      410.      Now    (Bitdy.      Anthropulugy,    P«it    1.,    ijr. 

I  Purl  lU.     loj.  net.     Zoology.  Vol.  I.,  Parts  I,,  II.,  Ill,,  and 

I  Appcndit     5*1,     Su|)plemcnl  (Ilineraiy),  51. 

I  GREVILLEA ;    A    Record    of  Crypto^aiiiic   Botany   xnd   il» 
Litecatui^    Edited  by  M.  C,  CooVl-.    I'mis,    Svo.    Each  11.  6rf. 
Plates.    Vols.  I.-XVIII.     In  9  vols.     Cl.jih  reach  14!,),     £6,  &i. 
HARNACK  (AXEL).     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 

CALCULUS.      I'roni  the  Gerniuo.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,      loj.  6d. 

HERBERT  (AUBERON)  uid  HAROLD  WAGER.      BAD 

AIR  AND  BAD   HEALTH,     down  Sv^i,  kwoJ,  W.;«lolh, 

'         ij.  6/. 

HOFF    [J.    H.    VAN'T).       STUDIES     IN    CHEMICAL 

DYNAMICS.      Reviled   and  enliuged  by   Di.    Ktoit   Cuhen, 

I  Araislnnt  in  the  Qieiiiical  Ijih  mituty  of  the  tiniveritly  of  Anitlci- 

I  da.Qi.     TiAO^lnted  by  TliiiniLi^  Kwnn,  M.Sc,  Pli.lJ.,  Uiim«Utratoi 

of  CheinUtry  in  tlir  Ymkithire  College,  Lee<!5.     Royal  8vo,  cloth. 

I  or.  &/, 

JAEGER  [GUSTAV,  M.D.).    PROBLEMS  OF  NATURE. 

Selected,  edited,  and  Irnnilated  by  H.  G,  Schlichtcr,  D.Sc,  with 
n  Facsimile  o(a  Lciicc  (lom  Charles  Dai  win  tu  llic  Author.  Dcaiy 
Svo,  cloth.     41. 

JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Tlwir  Ad- 
Dunisttatiou  And  their  Problems.  A  rhoit  account  of  the 
Origin  .iiid  Growth  of  Britiili  Su  Fiihcry  Authoiities  and  Regu- 
LalioQi.     ia.(.  6d.  net 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
MUSEUMS.  iMU'd  Qiiari«ily.  Single  numljers,  Ii.  6JL  net. 
Su1iEi;n|ilion,  $J.  iKt  siiniim. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.  Botany.  At 
various  prices.  Indci  to  [(.uraal  (Uotinyl,  *af.  ZaologT.  At 
various  prices.  Ueiieral  Iiiden  to  Ihc  Gnil  2a  voU  of  the  juutiUil 
(Zoology)  luid  the  Zoological  portion  of  Ihe  Ptocnditif*.  Mw. 
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JOURNAL  OP  THB  ROYAL  UICROSCOPICU 
SOCIBTT,  OOTiWntng  lU  tniaaaii-ta  and  Procccdloip,  ^ 
olhct  MioxttMpiaJ  lofonaatkoi.  Si-rannlhl}'.  rtcviou  Id  dg 
Kt  Ttiinti  prica ;  aftor  Ihal  dalr  bi-inonlhl}',  each  6r.  ncL 

JOURNAL    OF    THE    QUEKETT    HICROSCOPICAl 

CLUB.    N(M.  1-16,  If.  net;  Hot.  37-31,  ^^  &t.  an,     i>n 
Na  Ji,  and  (nlliiwli^  Not.,  hoir-yctily,  31.  6ti.  nd, 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COUMITTEE 
HEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARIHE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  U«r!ih. 
D-St,  F.B.S.     All  demy  8vo,  (IjfF bcMidi. 

t.  A«cidiA.    B)' W.  A.  Heidman.    Wlib  5  Ptatn.    Priceax.iML 
3.  CAT^ium.    Kr  J.  Ji^IinxiiTinG,  FiihcHe*  Aamsbat,  Uninrdtf 
Collisc,  Liveipool,     With  T  FUlcs.     Price  2/.  fiidt  net 

3.  Ediiniia.  By  Heibcit  Clinon  Chodwick,  CanUot  of  lbeP«l 
Enn  BioloeicaJ  StnlJoo.     Wrih  5  PUlo.     Piice  2j.  n«t. 

4.  Codium.  ByR.T.  IIftncyGib(on,M.A.,F.l..S..  ProfaMd 
BoUny  In  Unlvenlly  Collisi;,  Liveipool,  u>d  Ilekn  P.  Auld.  B.Sc, 
With  J  riaret,     Pticc  l».  Si',  nel. 

S-  AIcyQniuni.  By  Sydney  J.  HiclciOD,  M.A.,  D.Scl,  P.fLS, 
Beypt  Profc^oi  of  Zoology  in  Owens  Collq^.  Manchecter.  Wilb 
3  Plates.      Price  It.  id  n«. 

6.  Lepe4>phtheifiis  and  L«rnes.  By  Anrlrrrr  Sc«it,  Readm 
FEifaonea  Assislnnt  nl  the  Twl  Haichciy.    With  C  PUua,     at.  net 

7.  Linens.     By  K.  C.  Punneii,  ll.A.,  with  4  PUtrt.     3r.  ncL 

8.  PleufOnectes.  By  Fiack  J.  Cole,  Jc«tu  Ctdlcge,  Osbtd, 
Lcclurci  in  the  Virtoriu  Univar«lty,  D^motMUMoi  of  Z«ola^, 
University,  Livrrjnx?!,  and  James  Johiutoor,  B.Sc.  Lond..  Ftibcna 
Assislant,  Univcriily,  LivetpooL     Willi  1 1  Plaice      jt.  net 

9.  Cliondnis.  By  Otio  V.  Dubishirc,  Owcu  Colkge,  Man' 
chestn.     With  7  I'iwct.     31.  61I.  net 

ta  Patella  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  K.  AiiMWOfib 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  In  the  Univtrsliy  CoUege  of 
Wales.  Abeiy^twylh,  and  H.  J.  Fleurc,  B.Sc.,  Kellv*  of  the 
University  otW«les-    With  4  Pbipi.     ij.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug-Wonn).  BvJ.  H,  AihworDu  D.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Invcrtebmic  Zao\ogy  in  the  Unirenilf  of  EdtBliafbL 
Wilh  S  Ploies.      Price  4J.  6d.  ner. 

12.  Cammanis.  By  Margaret  Ciiianiui,  B.Sc,  Zoolocial 
Deiiartoicnt,  University  of  Liverpool.     With  4  PlatM.     ii.  dM. 

"LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
FIFTH  REPORT  UPON  THE  FAUNA  OF  LIVER- 
POOL BAY  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  SEAS. 
Wrilren  by  ihe  Member*  of  the  Lirerpool  Marine  Biolonr  Cumalnce 
and  oiher  NaiuralisU :  and  edited  by  W.  A.  Herdnuui.  D.Sc., 
F.K.S.,  Profesfor  of  Natuinl  Htstoiy,  Ibe  Uotvendt;,  LnwpooL 
Demy  8to,  clclh.     II  Plales.     8(,  6i{.  net. 
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UEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 

I.  Ross  (R.I  MaJahal  Pcrer :  Its  Cause,  PrereDtUut, 
and  Tteatment    Svu,    jj.  M. 

[I.  Ross  (Rj,  H.  E.  Aimen,  and  E.  E.  Auiten.  Report 
of  the  DdsJaria  Expeditioo  to  Sierra  Leone  (1B99).    410.    itt. 

III.  Annett  (H.  E.),  J.  E.  Dutton,  and  J.  H.  Elliott 
Report   ai  the   Malaria   Expedition  to   Nigeria  (1900).     I. 

IV.  Anuett  [H.  £.).  I.  E.  Dutton,  and  J.  H.  EUiott 
Repoct  o[  the  Malaria  Expeditioa  to  Nig;e*iA  [1900).  II. 
Filarioiis,  410.  [This  is  out  of  [nim  srpniHttlj',  but  isRlsocun- 
taincd  in  the  Repoil  o(  the  Thomp.'^on- Votes  Labonaories,  Vol.  IV. 
Part  1.     Price  ioi.'j 

V.  Ross  (R.)  and  M.  L.  Tajtor.  Progress  Reports  of 
the  Campaign  against  Mosquitoes  in  Sierra  Leone.  Pan  I. 
1901,  Wiih  1  Lfftler  from  Di.  Unnieli  regaiding  the  tentlts 
Biiivcd  at  lu  date.     Svo.     li.     I'arl  II.     190Z.     Svo.     l&. 

VI.  [/^ulissuriij'tt.] 

VTl.  Durham  (H.  E.)  and  W.  Myers.  Report  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Expedition  to  Para  (1900).     4ro.     71.  6J. 

VIII.  Taylor  (M.  L.).  Report  on  the  Sanitarjr  Conditions 
of  Cape  Coast  Town.    Svo.     u. 

IX.  Ross  IR.).  Report  on  Malaria  at  Ismailia  and 
Suez.     Sva.     u, 

X.  Dutton  [J.  £.}.  Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to 
the  Gambia.    410.     las.  Cit  nci. 

XI.  Dutton  q.  EJ  aod  J.  L.  Todd.     Firat  Report  of  the 
■  TrTpanoaocniasla    Expedi&on   to  Senegambia  (1903).    410. 

10],  fr/.   hi:).     [iVIbo   cuiilained  in  Thorn pscn -Yates    Labor ntcries 
RepoiU,  V.  2.] 

XII.  Boyce(R.).   The  Anti- Malaria  Measuresat  Ismailia, 

SVD.         11. 

XIII.  Dunon  {J.  E)  and  J.  L.  Todd.  Reports  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  the  Congo  (1903-1904).  Wiih 
h  CoIU[^llri^oQ  of  tlie  Trypinosomcs  of  Ugiu^cla  j.n*l  (he  Congo 
Free  Stnte  by  H.  W,  Tnomas,  M.D.  M'Gilt,  and  btnnlcy  F, 
LiwoQ,  B.Sc,  M.li.  Liv«]iou1  ;  and  a  Note  ••0  Tsetse  Flies  Ly 
E.  E.  Auscea,  ZduIc^IislI  DeparlmcfnE,  British  Museurn.  Piiper 
covin.     I  $!. 

LOCKWOOD  fProf.  C.  B.).  HUNTERIAN  LECTURES 
ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRANSITION  OF 
THE  TESTIS,  NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL,  Three 
4(0  Plates.     SvD,  cloth.     Ji, 
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MIERS  Q.>.  ON  THE  APOCYNACE^C  OF  SOUTB 
AMERICA.  With  lome  nrdlminur  RnaAtk*  in  ^  wbcfc 
ttatUy.     35  PLtlet.     410,  clotL    yu. 

MOORE  (T.).  INDEX  FILICUM:  A  SfBopsii  ef  tic 
Genera  of  F«nu.    ao  futi.    84  riatc*.     isbw,  lewnl.    xu. 

MURRAY  <ANDREWj.  LIST  OF  COLEOPTERA  FROM 
OLDCALABAR.ONTHF,  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA, 
RECEIVED  AND  DESCRIBED.     Svo,  »ved.     Si. 

NOTES  ON  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OBTAINING  IK 
PARA.  By  ibe  .Mcmlnjs  nl'  ihe  Vellow  FcTpt  Expodilia^ 
(l^iWi«li«J  ivf  llip  Livr'i-iiil  Schtjul  <j(Tii>)Hi;al  Mtditim;.)    i.-. 

PALLIN  (C*pt.  W.  A..  F.R.CV.S.).  A  TREATISE  ON 
EPIZOOTIC  LYMPHANGITIS.  Second  Edlilun.  D«i>t 
Sra.  clolh.  y.  W.  net.  1  y.  ^.  past  fm.  Neuljr  loO  p^n. 
17  hill-jia^e  I'Ulci. 

PATERSON  (ANDREW  MELVILLE,  M.O.,  Dcrbr  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Umversitr  Of  Liverpool,  HitntdiM 
Professor  at  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeooa  «f  EnrltadV 
THE  HUMAN  STERNUM.  Th»c  l.«:iu>n  <fcliveied  U 
the  Uuyal  Co!li:gc  of  Siugtons,  I^iigland,  Novsinbcr  1905.  Wilh 
to  Pkles.     Cruwn  4to.     icu,  net, 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS'  HORN-BOOK 
FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.     \U:ia^:  j.  Piactic»l  ExpM- 

ticjii  nf  (Lt:  Theory  ut  the  Law  oI  Storii^^,  nniL  it^  lues  to  UUtttft 
of  all  CUssca  in  bU  Pajls  <ii  the  World.  Shown  by  tianpMtnt 
Storm  Catdt  and  usebl  LenoDL  7lh  EditioD.  Demy  S*o,  clotlk 
IDS.  6d. 

PRAY  {Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Priotet)  od  MSI 
baud,  siie  »  by  14  iaclics.     u. 

PRIOR  ON  THE  POPULAR  NAMES  OF  BRITISH 
PLANTS.  Being  in  tlxj'iliinHiioii  nf  the  Origin  knd  Mcaninc  oil 
the  tiamci  L-Cimt  indigcnauii  and  most  commonlf  cultivated  ipccies. 

Jrd  EdiUcm.      Poit  Svo.     71.  f,d. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  F.R.CP.).  THE  IN- 
FLAMMATION  IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Demy  Bvo,  cloth.     71.  6J. 

RAY  (PRAPHULLA  CHANDRA,  D.Sc,  Professor  of 
Chemtstry,  PreiidetiL?  College.  Calcutta!,  A  HISTORY 
OF  HINDU  CHEMISTRY  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
TIMES  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  A.D.  Wuh  -S..i.v.(ii  Teils  Vwiuiti,  Trnnd*. 
tion,  and  inustraliou&,  VuL  I.  Koyul  Uvu,  gIoIIl  tai.  6A. 
net.    Out  of  prioL    Vol.  n.  in  prepsration. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  AND  JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES.  I^ciuy  4tu,  wiih  Ulustiaiians. 
Vol.  I.  tSgS-g.  lo/.  f>J.  Vol.  II.  iSgS^.  ajj.  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.     1900.     7(.  6d.     Vol.  III.   Pul  2.     1901.     in.  6^.    Vol. 

IV.  Fail  1.  1901.  201,  Vol.  IV.  i'ml  2.  1902.  2U.  New 
Series.     Vol.   V.    Part  I.      1903.      Limp.  ioi. ;  doth,  Hi.     Vol, 

V,  Prii  a.  1903.  Limp,  121.  bd.  ;  clolli.  ijj.  6d.  Vol  VI. 
Pait  I.     1905.     Limp,  lli.  6d. ;  cloth.  131.  id. 

ROSS  (RONALD,  C.a,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Major  I.M.S.  (ritirad) }. 
MALARIAL  FEVER:  Its  Cause,  PreTcntion,  uid  Tmt' 
nCDt.  ( Liverpool  School  of  Tiopical  Medicine,  Mcmoii  I, )  Svo, 
cloth.     21.  ftd. 

H.  E.  ANNETT,  M.D..  D.P.H.,  and  E.  E.  AUSTEN. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
SIERRA  LEONE  [1899).  (Livetpx.1  .Schuol  of  Tiopical 
Meilicioe,  Mcmoii  JL)     4I0.      2i:r. 

. FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OFTHE  CAMPAIGN 

'       AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE  (1901]. 

Wilh  a  Lcllci  from  Ui.  DniLJeU  icgaiiling  the  icsulis  aiiivcil  «1  to 
dftte.      (Liveipool  School  of  Tropical   Medicine,  Memoir  V,   1.) 


SECOND  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 

(190a).      By   M.   Lo[;an  Tayliii,   M.B.     .(Liverpool    School    of 
Trupical  Medicine,  Memoir  \.  3.)      Ij. 

REPORT    ON     MALARIA    AT    ISMAILIA    AND 

SUEZ.     (Uvetpoal  School  of  Tropical  Mtdidiie,  Memoli  IX.l 

IS. 

SANDERS  (A.,  M.R.C.S.,  P.L.S,),  RESEARCHES  IN 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  MYXINE  GLUTIN- 

OSA.     4to,  Kwed.     8  I'lnlcs.      ICu.  bd. 

SANG'S  LOGARITHMS.  A  new  Tabic  of  Sevon-plncc  Logi- 
lilhmii  ill  all  KutnUn  continaously  u|i  to  acg.ooci,  and  Edition. 
Kuyal  810,  cloth,     llf. 


SCHGENBEIN.      CORRESPONDENCE    WITH 
DAY.     Sii  Kariiday. 


PARA- 


-  CORRESPONDENCE 
Benelius. 


WITH     BERZELIUS.      S*t 
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SCHREBER  lO.  G.  MA  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GTMNA& 
TICS,  or  a  Siiico)  or  H;]^nic  lixcccne*  faM-  Home  U>c,Idi< 
pnctUcd  «n]r«b«c.  vilhoal  appacMus  ««  usktaDoe,  by  jKua^  Bl 
oUafvuiia  tex,  fui  lhep>c*crv«ttaii«f  facaltb  uiil  mianl  Mtn^ 
lUAed  and  SipplencBtod  hf  Rndolf  Gnsfe,  H.  D.  With  ■ 
tHf*  plaiT  and  45  llliuUatioiM  in  ih«  mt  Ray*)  S*o,  ck& 
}>.  neb 

"  TW  inrttHi  daoDwi.  vbM  •Arimllll  lunl,  vill  HwloaAaadly  to  af  nto 
in  kCmclbcAJiiB  tad  doclufiiTift  tfar  miikCuW  ftyKem,  Tli*  dHcrlmkn  W  ft 
— ilda^ and tno  Ajam  in  ih4  ttst  nn  fimJImt.''— -/"^^^i^^ab  mimSMtf^^ 

"  W*ll  wnkv  of  Ihi  ulaalwD  ef  lh»a  who  ■»  le  Im  tegnW  |f  ij  lit  it  dw 
iB(  *)  (  mDua  r«  Che  pfCKrviiiaB  >>f  tit»Ub.'~Se»iaMam. 

"A  IWT  Hoabtg  lilil*  Inalub"— tntufiw  AynUV. 

SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  OF 
NUMBERS  from  t  U  108,000,  Mad  of  Sioea,  Comm, 
TftDgenu.  CotanEreats  to  evec^  to  Second*  of  tbe  Qmi- 
rattt.  With  a  Tabic  of  PnipaiUonal  i'mti..  By  Dr.  Ludwc 
Schtoeii,  Diioctof  of  ihc  utiEcivaicity  of  Gciu,  etc.,  etc  5a 
EdlliuD,  conecWil  and  ilc>cut>'|>ri!.  Willi  a  <I«acii|itk»  of  lb 
Tiblu  by  A.  Dc  Miiii;aii,  I'mt'cMiir  of  Mathcoiaiict  m  Ualvenltjr 
CoUtgc,  London.     Imp.  tivo,  clotli,  [irinlTiI  00  light  gtcKti  papci. 

SNELLEIfS  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Be«  Tips 
fur  lite  Detc(inin>iiri;i  i.I  ilic  AcoMiMU  of  M«ion.  t4tb  Edi&io, 
considirtalil)-  sugnienlfd  ind  improved.  Svo,  icvred.  4^.  Soclt 
ShMU :  E  T  H,  M  O  V,  B  D  E,  U  ul  UJ.  >nd  Ijugc  Clock  Sb««t. 
&f.  each.     Small  Clock  Shcel  and  R  T  V  /,     4^.  each, 

ASTIGMATIC   TEST   CHART,      [.one  folio,  vMTUihcd, 

mouiitcll  on  wllcrt.     21.  nnl. 

SONNTAG  (C.  0.).  A  POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIH- 
BURGH   AND    THE    SURROUNDING    DISTRICT. 

A  Giilcciion  and  fult  Dcictipiion  of  nil  I'hancd^BRiic  and  tbc 
piindpal  CiyflULiantic  Planls.  classified  after  tlie  Natural  Syueni, 
with  Bii  Biiliicial  Kef  and  aGlasaary  of  Botanical  t'rnna.  By  the 
latF  C.  O,  5(jnf>i%-,  (hi.-  Royiil  Hi);h  Schoul,  Edinburgb  1  (cmdmiIj 
Secrelary  of  tliir  MiiTo^npioiJ  Society  of  (ila^ow,  etc.  Fcap,  8*0, 
limp  cloth,  round  cornets,  with  Mnpofthc  Bonroiu  of  Edlnliar)^ 
31.  6d.  net. 

SPENCER  (W.G.).    INVENTIONAL  GEOMETRY.    With 

a  Ptefiice  by  lleibtil  Speiicn.     Svo.  (loth.      It. 

. A    SYSTEM    OP    LUCID    SHORTHAND.     With    a 

PrefiiloTy  Note  by  Herbert  Sgiencer.     Qoth.     t/. 


14  Heorietta  Stmt,  Coreol  Gmriea,  Loaioa,  W.C. 
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STEPHENS  (j.  W.  W.,  U.D.  ConUb.,  O.P.H.)  sad  S.  R. 
CHRISTOPHERS,  M.B,  Vict.,  I.M.S.  PRACTICAL 
STUDY  OF  MALARIA  AND  OTHER  BLOOD  PARA- 
SITES. (PubtUhed  [or  the  Liverp<Kil  Schu^jl  ••)  T(ui>icsl  Medi- 
cine).   Svo,  cloth,     and  l£diticn.     m.  ini.  nvi. 

TAYLOR  (M.  LOGAN,  M.B..  Ch.B.l.  REPORT  ON  THE 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CAPE  COAST  TOWN. 

tLivetpool   Schuul    ul   Tii>i)ical    Medieine,    Memuii    VIll.)     8vo, 

REPORT    OF    THE   CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    THE 

MOSQUITOES    IN    SIERRA    LEONE,     Srt  Kcjss  iiid 

Tttyltir. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETVOFLONDON.  NcwSeiics.  Vol.  XXIIL  Session 
I9a.>-1904  Demy  Svo,  cloth.  6i.  net.  The  entlicr  volumes  ol 
the  New  Seric!.  I.-X.\II..'aie  still  obtniirable.  Tiice  6ii.  nel  each. 
Commemoration  Voluine,  «cntaiaing  nii  sccount  of  the  Faundn- 
tlijn  of  tile  Society  and  uf  the  Coin memotjl ton  Dinner,  logBlhei 
*ilh  an  Indcn  of  the  papers  read  at  ils  meetings  between  iSSS  and 
1900.      Svo.  cloth.     $1,  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIfl.  Pait  j.  4cuf.  Part  a,  151. 
Part  3,  30J.  Pail  4,  71.  W.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  I,  30J.  Pitt 
a.  191.      I'art3.4jr.      rait4.9'.      Vol.  XL.      Poiti.iSi.     General 

Inde»ioFirii  Tfiirty-foui  Volumes  (1783-188S),  with  History  of 
thu  liutllulion.     4to,  cloth,      irr. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  410.  ;£m,  %,.  6J.  Vol..  XXI.- 
XXXI.      Vniiuus  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Vjritjui  volume!  at  vniious  pricoL 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS  AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Tran5lat«l  from 
the  401b,  ui  Di,  Hicmikcr's  Hdiliuri,  thoroughly  rirviscil  uid  en- 
larged, by  W.  L,  F.  Kijchei,  M.A.,  K-ILS.,  Fellow  of  Claic 
Colltge,  Cambridge,  :  ProFesur  of  Niluml  I'hi!oso)iliy  in  the 
Unlvcriily  of  SL  Andiews.  75lh  Slocotyfjcd  lidilion.  Royal  Svo, 
cloth.     Ji. 


Z4  HenoetU  Street,  Connt  Gudeo,  Loodoo,  W.C 


VI.   Miscellaneous. 

AMTH  ROPOLOG  V-SOC  lOLlx;  V— M  VTIIOLOC  V— 
BiBLIOGRAPHV— BIOGKAPHV.    ETC 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L..  P.R,S.,«cJ  (Sir  loha  Lattekl 
PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  is  illustrkWd  by  AacNfli  ll». 
ouiBS  and  the  Muiners  And  Cantona  of  Modern  S«T>fM 

6(h  Etlhioi).  tcristri.  with  )J9  llluitnitianc,  a  laif^  auatin  4 
which  uc  iMcialty  piepoiod  Tot  Uiii  EditioA.  Don/  gvo,  <|«dL 
gilt  topt.     tSi. 

"TvMwcwliowliliaUtiblaln  kuinlnci  coaipectusf  ili*  [i  r  1 1  m  icni 
of  IcndfwIfliljR  m  Hu  tabjvct  of  cvLf  itua,  wc  rceonmvnd  flic  fiii^  ii  ^ 
(MBimliaMin  lahinK.'— /or.  X'l'.  .4nA<>f>r.  Ant. 

"  Tttf  Hul  iS»E  ibM  w*1L-4inDwn  ilwidnnl  w^rk  bi*  tmichtd  ■  ^ilb  4 
««1i1cac*of  ill  vduci.>cilink>U>gkUkndMcbKv]»[l^L    Tlic  away  vad  I 

QliulnluEit  vc  HKiiL  bfllplul  ip  Icut  LUidcniafuJms  1b#  pl^«i  bul  i , 

iMMpraa.  Lonl  Antnir  i>  lo  tx  congcsiuUiiri  sn  ihe  mv  nSaion,  *Uil 
k  mn  W  fmbit  mnltaibc  i  bKloiiini  subjKi  fur  invBiisBlon  bv  otani 
pBplo."— jolnwr  Gmrf. 

"  tl  li  imrrimy  lu  campun  Iht  ihcmtii  v«luBie  wiili  ib*  AAb  nJIllOB  b 
oldar  lo  to*  baw  nbcb  il  ui  beos  wiprovfd.  Tbt  UlutirKtloM  to  11^  li^ 
edition  *n  ImmHUiinlily  npiriai  (c  itwHrib."— ^iuwji4nt. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER.  Publbhed  Qiwtcilr 
6i/.  n«l ;  ai.  >■/.  per  innutn  post  fiec. 

BLACKBURN   (HELEN}.     WOMEN'S   SUPPRAGE.     A 

KfcuTd  of  the  Wonieii'i  SulTngc  Movement  in  the  Ikilish  J*\a. 
withi.  BiugrapbicilSkelchdf  M'u  btcka.  Ponniia.  Crown Siv, 
cloth.     6s. 

Sei  alit  Vynne,  Nora,  and  Blackburn, ' '  Womco  aadcr  Ike  FactciT 

.V.ti." 

BROWN    (ROBERT.   lun.,   F.S.A.).     SEMITIC    INFLU. 

ENCE  IN  HELLENIC  MYTHOLOGY.  Wih  tpccU 
reference  Iq  ih.;  recent  raytliQ lexical  woiki  of  the  l^bt  lloo. 
PrcJ.  M«x  Mullcf  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.     Dcnij  Sra,  cloth. 

RESEARCHES    INTO    THE    ORIGIN    OF     THE 

PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS  OFTHE  GREEKS, 
PHCENICIANS,   AND   BABYLONIANS.      With   ■   |ug« 

RUip  ofltiL-  Nurthem  HcLi]i>iphfre  as  viewc<i  i\  F'hcrTiiciA  ISOO  n.C-, 
anti  ulhei  nmpb,      1  vuU.  drmy  8vo,  cloth,      tai.  6J.  each. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AS    I    KNEW    HIH.  ud  ether 

Essaji.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     Ji.  6d. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  ■■mo^ 

Squuc  ByCT.  Ha^K^  Wrlghl,  LL.D,,  elc.  xiv4-luA  pn. 
4la,  cloth-  411.  ncl.  SupptenKat  I.,  \gox~i.  Bucknm,  i  vol., 
l9(Spp.  51.  n«t.  Supplement  II.  i9>lpp.  i903-4>  Bucluun. 
5/.  nel. 

*^Tbr  preacnt  caljtlogile  JteiKuLullvk  ""^iliC^^^'^E^™-  '■■  Tfa«  g«n«n1 
level  of  accuiBcy  Lii  IbapriftTbf  ^atl  tdllifiv  uf  Olc  wofk  aLf>>«^aill  1'^  ii\  robt  »TI 
uiLT^^unLly  high  one,  -  .  .  Wc  oartUy  jtjipljiuU  Ili«  work,  bc^ifi  u  ,1  lAAUuuirk 
in  library  laDd,aiKl  A1B  IbHiUUMfK  &[AJIdin(f  upan  ■  Irnn  fgandal'Dn  ofiu  <rwn." 

CURTIN  (JEREMIAHl  CREATION  MYTHS  OP 
PRIMITIVE  AMERICA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  AND  MENTAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  MANKIND.  Coiiuins  twi-nly  iang  myXbs  taVcn 
dott-ii  word  /uf  wotd  by  M(.  Curlin  ironi  Indiani.  who  knew  no 
reiigiun  or  Iiin2uii|;c  tiiii  iIil-ii  owii,  unit  mttny  of  whi>m  had  iiol  teen 
a  while  man  unlil  l)ii"y  had  nluini'il  ytim  iif  iiinluiily.  Wllh  in 
i;lal»riitc  lnlri>duclLun  and  Notes.     Dcin;  Svu,  clotli.      iOr.  fr^.  neL 

ENGELHARDT  (C).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  IlluBlralcd  bv  tecent  KieuTcriei  in  the  Pe»|. 
^fo^scl•  of  SJesvig.  3J  Ptules  (giving  iepic«eiitatioii>  u(  upwonts  at 
a  thousand  objecLs),  Maps,  mxl  iiuidcious  olhei  llliiiilnitiom  on 
wood.     1S66.     4>o.  cloth.     311.  (uf. 

ENGLISHWOMAN'S  REVIEW  (THE)  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS.     Edited  l<y  Auioincite  M. 

Mackcn^e,      Issued  ^uaiLcrly,  srwud,      is^ 

FARNELL  (L.  R.,  D.LitL).    EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION. 

5m  Clown  ThcoloKical  Liliraty,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  13. 

GOLDAMMER  [H.).  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  A  Guide 
to  Finbel'i  Method  of  Education,     a  vols,  in  1.     1)0  pp.  of  lUus- 

ttalinns.      Svo,  cloth.      lOI.  6-f. 

HARRISON  (A..  D.Sc).  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  IN 
LIVERPOOL.  Au  [nijtiLiy  into  the  E<x>nouiicEIE:uUutL^ii-bi. 
tion  legulaiioe  the  Labout  of  Womca     8»o.     3;, 

HENRY  (JAMES).  /ENEIDEA  ;  or,  Critica],  Exegeiical  and 
jEsthetical  Remarks  on  the  lEueis.  With  1  pffkL-iml  collation 
of  ali  ihc  fint-diss  MS5,,  and  upwards  o(  100  leosdd-elnii  MSS., 
and  all  Ihc  principal  editions.  Vol.  I.  (3  I'arl-),  Vol.  II.  {3  iMiW), 
Vol.  III.  (3  Pwls),  Vol.  IV.  (»  Part),  Royal  Svo,  wwtd. 
£i.  ai.  net. 

HERBERT  (Hon.  A.>.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION  TO  EXAMINATION.  Utuis  from  "All  Sotl.  and 
Cooditions  ol  Men."  Edited  by  Aubeion  HcibciL  Ualf-olotb 
baudt.     V. 


UBRBERTtHeo.  A.I.  WINDFALL  AMD  WATERDRIH 
Ven«  Miniaiufts.    Sqoxrc  laioo,  cloth  limp,  gilt  lopoi.     *i, 

and    WAOER    (HAROLD).      BAD    AIR    AND  BAD 

HEALTH.     0«dkalcd  lu  t^oTnwr  Qiflbrd  Allbult.     R«|>tMri 
brnn  ibc  "  COalempann'  Keview."   ftvo,  doth,  ■/,  hd.  :  wtwtA,  u 

JOHNSON  (E.).    THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE 

With  K  hiicf  kccoDbl  oj  Ibe  Aolhof's  Ljle  and  Writingii    Deaf 
8vOk  cloth.    151.  net. 

KIEPERTS  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twctrc  U;^<i( 
th«  Ancient  WorU,  fot  S<h.>3li  laJ  C>1I<):c*.  Tfajnl  Imadnl 
Ihowmd.  talh  Rdilion,  wUh  «  cootpktc  Ccosraphicy  bdo. 
Polio^  boante.    &.     Strongly  houni]  ia  cloth.     71.  6aE 

WALUMAPS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD- 

Wall.cMp  of  Andeat  lUly.  lain  anikiua.  For  the  nud;  cf 
Livf,  Silluil,  Ciono.  UiooTtiu,  etc  Scak  1  :  toajooo,  MooBtgd 
on  loMcii,  vainuhed.     acu, 

G«n«ral  WaU-nwp  of  die  Old  World.  Tabula  oiIm  lenuw 
>mii|u>  h'I  illuiitnnduii  potUHnnim  uituiuuiisii  tcri  imquc  od  Ala- 
uidium  M.  ItintuiuRi.  For  the  itudy  of  aodcnl  hutoty,  «» 
ciall^  the  hiiloiy  uf  the  Oiimlal  pM|ile* :  th«  Indians,  UcileK 
Penuns,  Bnbyloniuu,  Aityriuii,  E^itisnij  Phamlclani,  tec 
Sole  I  :  5,400,000.    Mounted  on  tollen,  vtunuihed,  tot. 

General  Wall-inap  of  the  Roman  Binpira.  Imperii  Rombiu 
ti^nlageograpliici.  r  11 1hr  iVily  nfrhr  tlrrnlnrwirnt  nflhr  FiiiMn 
Kiuj'iK-     SciIf  I  :  joo.ouo.    Mounted  on  roUen,  vuniibeU.    atJ: 

Wall-mail  of  Ancient  Latinm,  L^tii  Vcicrii  c(  finUJuw^ 
ngiuiium  libulk.  Fur  the  iludy  of  Liyy,  Diori^us,  etc.  Svlt 
1 :  115,000^  Willi  iiUj>]ilement  1  Enviioni  ol  home.  Sotic 
I  :  Ij.ooo.      M'jUnlnl  on  ti^IUtii,  vtinitlitd.      iSi. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  GreeM.  CrKciie  Antkiuge  tabula.  Poi 
th«  uudy  of  Haodotiu,  Thucydidet,  Xcoophon.  Suabo,  CcfneBu* 
NcjiM,  etc-     Sciiic  I  :  joo,ooo.     Mounted  on  rolkn,  TafaUieC 

Wall-Map  of  tlie  Empire*  of  the  Peralau  uid  of 
Alexaader  the  Great.  loip^tia  Penaiuai «(  MacodoaiiBi.  Fw 
the  Mudy  of  Hciodoitu,  Xenophoo,  Jintinian,  Arioii,  Ciuiha. 
Sc»I<  I  :  yxiixa.     Mounted  on  lollas  nod  vamlihod.    ao/. 

Wall' Map  of  GauL  with  porticos  of  Ancient  Briula  aad 
Ancient  Gerniaoy.  GiiIIik  Ciul(>inK  cl  TtiioaJpJnjt  cum  puti> 
bu*  BiitxniiiR  el  tlcnn.iiiiK  Uilnila.  Foi  (he  uudy  of  Ot^, 
JuKininn,  Livy,  TadlDs,  etc  Scale  1  :  t.ooc^ooa  Mounted  oo 
lollen  snd  vamiihed.    >4J. 
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KIBPBRT'S  WALL-MAPS  OF  THE  ANCrHNT  WORLD-CouML 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asin  Minotis  Anti^uK 
Tabula,  Fill  Ihe  study  of  Htrodotuf,  Xcno]ilion,  J  usliniftn.  Aiian, 
Cuilius,  etc  Scale  l  :  8cxi,00o.  Moiinteil  on  ioIJcie  snd  v>,r- 
niahcd,     30  J. 

LAING  and  HUXLEY.  PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  OF 
CAITHNESS.  By  Saniud  Uuig.  Esq..  with  Noies  on  ihc 
Hmnnn  Ki-m.iins  by  Th.  H.  Huxley,  F.k.S,  150  Engravings. 
Svo,  qlolh.     4J.  6d. 

MARCKS  (ERICH,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the 
University  of  Leipzigi-  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY: 
Their  Relations  in  the  Great  Crises  of  European  History, 
■500-1900.     Demy  Svo,  Eli)}' «rra[i|]er.     11. 

OTIA  MERSEIANA.  The  Publicjiiion  of  the  Art*  Ficully  o(  the 
L'niveisily  of  Liverpuol,  Vols.  l.-III.  ftvo.  1899-I90J,  Ench 
toi.  (ui. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A).  PRINTING  AT  BRESCIA  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.     A  List  of  the  Isues.     51.  nei. 

ST.  CLAIR  (GEORGE,  Authoi  of  "Cifition  Records,"  "Buried 
Ciiies  oiiil  U.Ul-  Coimines,"  clc),  MYTHS  OF  GREECE 
EXPLAINED  AND  DATED.  An  limL;ilniHU  History  fiom 
Utanus  to  Hcr^cus,  intliiding  tile  Elcusiniao  MyEteries  and  Ihe 
Olympic  Gami-s,     Ucmy  Svo.     2  vols.     ifo. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION.  3«!  Eiiilion,  revised  ;.ra!  eolanjcd, 
Liown  Hvo,  cloth,      Jj,  6rf. 

*^  In  \li  new  u  in  iLs  qUI  form  the  book  19  weU  rktuh  indUpiiuHbte  »  Ih* 
slitdcr>i  who  clesiio  10  ger  wnie  iu^igJit  ir>Tw  ihe  atliiil  racu  hiKnti  t\\t  vtvLouh 
metiiirdi  iit  infliulimi  rvliiUTimtiuri.  ukd  tb<  iJ«Kr«e  of  >ucccia  whb  wllltll  itlpy 
finvt  Ijctn  applied  In  Uic  variuut  l^iidct."— .1/aqfJf,'iffr  t^Minfitn^ 

'  More  lueful  lluui  cTcf  to  ttie  ftludpjdli  tA  Ibf  Ulioiir  |>f>jLit>^ilk." — I'etititit 
Stuni-j  Qtntrttrly. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT),     AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Sa 

p.  31. 

. PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    Ji«  p.  31. 

. STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    &F->p.  ja. 

.  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.    St,  p.  32. 


fo 


WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATB*S 


STEPHENS  (GEORGE.  PROFESSOR  BUGCn 
STUDIES    ON     NORTHERN     HYTHOLOGT    EX- 

AHINED.     Illimiations.     9to,  cIoIK     gi. 

THE  RUNES.  WHENCE  CAME  THEY?    4'o.temi 

OLD    NORTHERN    RUNIC    HONUHENTS.    VA 

IV.      PolM.      KM.  Mt. 

VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  aod  OUmt  Pmitw.  Laige  nlln. 
liDcliniD,  isfit,  cover  dci^io)  liy  Mr.  T.  Bloke  Wbobm, 
21.  &/. 


WNNE  ;N0RA1  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  snd  wiHi 
the  AMistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  \VOMEN  UNDER 
THE  FACTORY  ACTS,  inrt  i,  Po~iiion  of  ihcr  Emptqti 
Pkrl  2.  Pociliaa  of  ihi:  EmfiLycl.     Ctuun  Svo,  doih.      ir.  tin, 

WELD  (A.  C.t.  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND  OF 
SOME  OP  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix  bf  the  ku 
ficitnuii  Tcunyton,  IlIiiMitlcd  wiih  roitniits  in  photu^nTBt 
and  colour,  nnd  with  b  fi<sinule  ol  a  MS.  pocni.  Pcap,  Sve, 
■It  linen.     41. 6d.  net. 

"  Thit  a  ■  Mlfhifnl  liiili  book.  arliMn  br  omohs  IbdbII  iha  ipHlMciiSov 
(m  rh*  luk^lti*  ofipoilunlilu  of  ol«tmiufl,  du  htna  of  retulamUp^  uii  A* 
nynipalhetic  and  apprnuiva  tcmpflT.  ...  Wc  ^  occ  Atro^H  10  aUcla. 
liutonl)ria(iT**udiii(I*«IpilwiHirill  Kndmir  tuitim.i  li  "  SftlMir, 

"  Kvcr^Mie  who  mult  (li«  book  will  iindvitt«nit  Tcfinyiun  ■  lirtl*  h«riv. 
■pd  iivrrjr  will  view  hiiti  in  n  new  Atpecl  fcf  the  fine  time." — /W^  Cilrtitrtir 

"li  itquluwa>ibvafapb«>lil«li]tHil<  with  ilMUraH-  'Li^'" — rciJiiiii 


LIST   OF   PERIODICALS.    REVIEWS,  AND 

TRANSACTIONS    AND   PROCEEDINGS 

OF    LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

PUBLtSIIED  BV  WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATE. 
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THE    HI8BERT    JOURNAL;      A    Quarterly    Rntnr    of 
Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.     Single  numlieii.  a/.  &/. 

n^l.      Sub&criptiuTi^  lus.  per  ounmn.  jxat  fifc. 

'^  Tti4?.i^  it,  foi  li^rj^luh  fuilcT.Kat  ttaAT.no  «AiiiLn|L  mfdluni  tor  tKprmrionof 
Atvlfaouelil  if.  Ibis  b^i  wiiK ,  mtif  AhuuidanyibinKbuou^ceu  hwnli  Thv  veDtun 
of  publUliuig  '  The  HtbberL  Joufn&l,'  wv  ahall  (vmfcn  puifuL  tuifirM^  -  .  . 
1 1  will  be  *  reflmiion  an  Dur  iheologiial  aDil  ptiiloviphlcil  trutj>iii>  ir  ihfyitonoi 
btiow  full  4p;>ncullan  df  a  juiunnl  ao  dtlinirmbTy  plaiifivd  kriT)  w  lUfuij^Jy 
coninienteil,  .  .  .  Far  tSt  form  Df  Ihc  JoufTuI  w*e  hat*  nothifuc  but  piau*, 
r  Ihe  priri  bain^  Urfe  A.iii  iha  niarjfirMi.mjr-  We  liBvenwo  wLLh  mprvidnCvHly 
wUlied  wrllToa  new  undt^TlakiTi^  :  ant]  sfiaiEM  il  fulfil  {is  undoulitflrl  pOHlbUitiu. 
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